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A prize of £25 was offered by the Navy League, to 

—— o which £25 has been added by THE Nationan 
REVIEW, making a total of £50, for a typewritten 

essay or story of not more than 10,000 words, giving a forecast of 
the probable effect upon the United Kingdom of an indecisive war 
against two first-class Powers, it being borne in mind that ocean 
cables would probably be cut before war was declared, and that the 
price of bread would rise to at least 1s. per loaf. Manuscripts must 
be sent to the Navy League, at 13, Victoria Street, London, S.W., 
not later than March 31st (1898), signed with a motto, and accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope, with corresponding inscription, con- 
taining name and address of the writer, to be opened only when the 
prize is awarded. No questions will be answered by the League or 
ourselves relating to this announcement. The copyright of the 
successful essay will belong to the Executive of the League, who 
reserve to themselves the right of publication in such form as they 


shall think fit. Its first public appearance will be in TuE 
NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Rarely in recent years has a speech been attended 

a, Sears with such remarkable and satisfactory results as 

that delivered by Mr. Arthur Balfour, the Leader of 

the House of Commons, to his Manchester constituents on January 
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10th. It devolved upon him to declare the policy of Great 
Britain on the Far-Eastern Question, which the precipitate action 
of Germany has so inconveniently forced to the front, thereby adding 
another tremendous load of responsibility to the weary Titans 
of this world. Mr. Balfour admittedly had a great opportunity, 
but that he fully rose to it, and expounded a sagacious policy in 
skilful terms, must be a matter of great gratification throughout 
the British Empire. Its effect has been remarkable in several 
ways. In the first place, it has notably strengthened our position 
abroad, where the fashion is affected of regarding Great Britain as 
a bully and a coward, who delivers ultimatums to Portugal because 
she is small and weak, and makes “ graceful concessions” to France 
owing to her size and strength. Mr. Balfour made it clear that the 
Government has not lost its nerve, as its enemies have suggested, 
but is capable of adopting a strong line, putting its foot down, and 
taking its chances against the formidable combination which con- 
templated partitioning China. So much so, that the cohesion of 
that combination has been visibly weakened by the firm stand 
made by this country. Russia and France invariably hunt 
together all over the world, and if you confront one of the allies 
you confront the alliance; but Germany appears to have 
moderated her previous desire to convert the dual into a triple 
alliance, at any rate for Chinese purposes, and we have had a 
welcome interlude in the chronic abuse of Great Britain in the 
inspired Press of the Fatherland. This cessation of hostilities has 
had a wholesome influence on the uninspired Press of London, whose 
abuse of the German Emperor had got beyond all the bounds of 
decency. Is it too much to express the hope that prior to the 
resumption of this literary belligerency the international outlook 
may be calmly considered by the editors of both countries, and 
the pros and cons of their wearisome warfare duly weighed? We 
believe it originated in Berlin, but has Germany gained any 
advantage from exasperating England? What do we take by 
retaliating in kind? There ought to be enough common-sense in 
both nations to see this. All, probably, that is necessary is the 
right word spoken by the right person, though it must be admitted 
that the mutual provocation has been carried considerable lengths. 
It is interesting to learn that the famous speeches delivered at the 
Kiel banquet by the German Emperor and his brother, Prince 
Henry, were intended for the private and family circle and not for 
the general public. We believe that nothing was farther from the 
royal speakers’ thoughts than to level menaces at the British 
Empire, whose continuous hospitality Prince Henry counted upon 
receiving throughout his journey from Portsmouth to Hong Kong. 
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Mr. Balfour pointed out that our interests in China 

a are not territorial but commercial. From this 
fact certain “broad principles” are deducible :— 

“What are those principles? They follow by a logical sequence 
from the principles I have laid down, that our interests there are 
commercial and trading interests, and are not territorial interests. 
And the first deduction I draw from that is that territory, in so far 
as it is not necessary to supply a base for possible warlike opera- 
tions, is a disadvantage rather than an advantage, for it carries with 
it responsibilities, carries with it duties, carries with it, maybe, an 
expenditure in money, and, what is more important to us, carries 
with it an expenditure of men.” The second principle is that as 
our trade is eighty per cent. of the whole external trade of China, 
i.e., four times the accumulated trade of the rest of the world, “we 
have a special claim to see that the policy of that country is not 
directed towards the discouragement of that foreign trade.” Mr. 
Balfour very happily amplified our claim in words which ought 
to tell abroad :—“ Let me point out, in the third place, that by the 
very traditions of our policy we are precluded—and I am glad 
to think we are precluded—from using any trading privilege 
granted to us as a weapon for excluding rivals. If we ask for free- 
dom of trade for England (a voice, “ Britain”)—for Britain alene, 
we mean freedom of trade for all the world alike.” The freedom of 
foreign trade being our concern in the Far East the speaker proceeded 
to point out that: “ There are two ways, and two ways alone, so far as 
I know, by which our trading interests—our sole interests—in 
China can be interfered with. The most important of these is by 
the possible pressure on the Chinese Government by a foreign 
Government to make regulations adverse to us and favourable to 
them. In other words, to destroy that equality of opportunity 
which is all that we claim, but which we do claim. The second 
method by which I can imagine our interests being interfered with 
might, indeed, have less serious consequences, but is not to be 
neglected. Ido not think it probable, but we can imagine it as 
possible, that foreign countries with protectionist traditions might 
dot the coast of China with stations over which they had complete 
control and through which they would not permit the trade of the 
world freely to penetrate; where they would put up Customs 
barriers, or something equivalent to Customs barriers, hostile to 
others, and favourable to themselves. Now, those are the ways in 
which I think it possible that our interests in China might be ad- 
versely affected ; but depend upon it that the Government will do 
their best to see that in neither of those ways will the trade of this 


country be injured. In such an effort we are, after all, struggling, 
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not for ourselves only, but for the world at large.” Mr. Balfour 
added a sentence that should be written up in every editorial 
sanctum at home and abroad: “I disclaim absolutely that spirit 
of petty jealousy which animates too many politicians in all parts 
of the world.” He had lately been taken to task for having said 
two years ago that he “ regarded without fear or dislike the idea of 
a Russian outlet of commerce below the line of winter and ice,” but 
he now reiterated that statement :—“I cannot conceive why we 
should object to Russian commerce going where it will, provided 
we are not excluded from going there too.” 


— Mr. Balfour closed his noteworthy declaration with 
Krypertey’s an admirable vindication of British policy :—“ We 
RESPONSE. ‘are constantly attacked as a nation in the foreign 
Press for what they call our selfish policy. I do not know what 
that means, but this I know, that we are alone among all the 
nations of the world in this—when we conquer a nation and rescue 
it from barbarism and uncivilization, we conquer it for all the world 
and not for ourselves alone. Then I know, when we ask for the 
great waterways of a country like China to be opened to commerce, 
it is not to be restricted to our commerce. All the nations of the 
world will be free to enjoy the privilege. So long as that is our 
policy, I think we may feel that we are working for no narrow or 
personal objects, and that that which is for our good is likewise for 
the good of all mankind, and that if our policy be carried into 
effect, commerce will flourish, the interchange of wealth will grow 
apace, and all those influences which make for the better under- 
standing between nations, for all, the maintenance of a perpetual 
peace, will be the result of the policy of her Majesty’s Government, 
whether in China, Africa, or elsewhere. That is my earnest desire, 
as Tam sure it is yours.” Great Britain, at present, has infinitely 
the largest share of foreign trade in China, but in the future other 
nations may encroach upon her unless some third party is per- 
mitted to intervene for the purpose of creating a monopoly. It is 
obviously a British interest to preserve the freedom of this foreign 
trade and to prevent such monopolies being established. But it 
is equally the interest of other nations who participate in the 
present trade of China, and look forward to increasing their share, 
to make their protest in a similar sense on behalf of the doctrine 
of “equality of opportunity.” In any case, the duty of the British 
Government is plain, and it is made plainer and easier by the 
unstinted co-operation of its opponents. Lord Kimberley, the late 
Foreign Minister, and Leader of the Opposition in the House of 
Lords, took an early opportunity of expressing his emphatic con- 
currence in the policy defined by Mr. Balfour — 


Ne suey 
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**I feel the greatest satisfaction with the principles laid down by Mr. Balfour 
in his speech as to our policy in China. I do not think it could have been more 
wisely stated. What he said in effect was that our interests in China were 
commercial, and that we do not want to oceupy any territory there unless possibly 
some naval bases were necessary. Tiat seems to me to be the right policy. I hope I 
shall not be called a Little Englander, but surely we have acquired about enough 
territory already. Surely we have a sufficient number of brown and black peopl® 
for whom we are responsible, and we do not want to add to our responsibilities the 
government of some hundreds of millions of Chinamen. We cannot wish to have 
more territory, but, as Mr. Balfour says, we have most important trade relations 
with China, and I was glad io see he spoke out firmly and plainly on the subject, 
We do not want territory, but we want free access for China and for ourselves in 
that part of the world. We do not want exclusive privileges there, but we do not 
want to be excluded. I believe that this country is powerful enough, and would 
be determined enough, to prevent anything which would shut us out from a fair 
share of the trade with China.” 


It is highly satisfactory to observe that in spite 

oa of our perennial domestic jars the leading public 

~ men of this country are capable of speaking with one 

voice when foreign aggression threatens some vital British interest. 
This joint declaration of policy by Her Majesty's Government 
and Her Majesty’s Opposition constituted an impressive demon- 
stration which in any event has not been wasted. It gained 
further emphasis from a very significant utterance of Sir Michacl 
Hicks-Beach (Chancellor of the Exchequer) at Bristol (January 
17th). “Hedid not think he could add a single word to the 
exposition of our policy in that part of the globe, which was so 
admirably expressed at Manchester by Mr. Balfour the other night, 
and which had since been completely endorsed by Lord Kimberley, 
one of the trusted leaders of Her Majesty’s Opposition. What we 
wanted in China was not territorial acquisition. We thought of 
that country with no selfish interest. We desired to open it, and 
its hundreds of millions of toiling, patient, and hard-working 
people, to the benefit of the trade of the world. We desired that 
our civilization through trade should be brought into closer touch 
than had yet been possible with their civilization, which, it must 
be remembered, existed centuries before ours was born. We did 
not regard China as a place for conquest or acquisition by any 
European or other Power. We looked upon it as the most hopeful 
place of the future for the commerce of our country and the 
commerce of the world at large, and the Government were 
absolutely determined, at whatever cost, even—and he wished to 
speak plainly—if necessary, at the cost of war, that that door 
should not be shut.” Mr. Asquith also ranged himself with Mr. 
Balfour and Lord Kimberley :—*There was no difference of 
opinion : mong us as to the proper aims of British policy. They 
had been defined with perfect clearness, and in almost identical 
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terms, by Mr. Balfour on the one side, and by Lord Kimberley on 
the other. The Government would therefore be able to devise and 
to prosecute the measures which seemed best adapted for their 
achievement with the knowledge that they had behind them the 
unbroken support of a united nation. He had said so much on a 
non-controversial topic from a patriotic point of view that the 
people not only of this but of other countries might understand 
how in this matter we were placed.” 


om Even that most pacific of Radicals Sir Henry 
Suconn vorg, Campbell-Bannerman has been led to contem- 
plate an armed assertion of this country’s claims 
for “freedom of foreign trade” as a preferable alternative to a 
humiliating acquiescence in the creation of foreign monopolies in 
China :—“ He believed that public opinion in this country was 
universally opposed to any attempt of ours to occupy territory in 
China, or to increase our responsibilities in that sense; but, on the 
other hand, they were entirely in favour of a strenuous assertion of 
the freedom of trade, that was to say that all places which were 
open to the trade of one nation should be open to the trade of all.” 
The ex-Secretary for War felt constrained to rebuke the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for his pugnacity, but after all there is only a 
difference of phrasing between them—they both mean the same 
thing. 


“Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had used strong words on the subject when he said, 
‘We are determined to maintain this open door, even at the cost of war.’ Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach was the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and therefore a man 
of peace. The right hon, gentleman was also, he was told, personally a friend of 

peace ; yet he sometimes did burst out in expressions which sounded as if his 
| sympathies and feelings were entirely in another way ; and this seemed a rather 
provocative expression for him to have used. Whether it was opportune, or 
whether it was discreet, depended on the position of affairs with which he was deal- 
ing, and of that they had not yet full knowledge. But, in any ease, even if it 
were a mere ebullition of his own, likely to do nobody any harm—if it gave him 
satisfaction and pleasure, if it was no more than that—it at least expressed the 
fact that this country was determined at all reasonable cost to maintain its rights 
of commerce and trade in that part of the world, and to secure that any facilities 

given to other nations should be given also to ourselves.” 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, as other British speakers, 
strenuously vindicated British policy as deserving what one may 
call “the second vote ” of other nations : “ We came into this matter 
with very clean hands, because it was the peculiarity of our Empire 
: that wherever it was free, it was free to all the world. We were 
sometimes accused of being a very selfish nation ; and yet, surely, 
that accusation could not be reconciled with the circumstance that, 
whether in the old country, our Colonies, or our dependencies, we 
welcomed the stranger as freely as we welcomed our own 
people. In Caleutta or Bombay, in Rangoon, in Singapore, in all 
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the great marts of our English (British 2) Empire, there were 
Germans and Frenchmen, and, for all he knew, Russians, who 
were making as much money as any of our own people; and he 
thought they might speculate whether it was likely in any 
circumstances that if a great country such as India belonged to 
any one of those nations, Englishmen and Scotchmen and Irish- 
men would have been allowed there on the same free terms as those 


on which we welcomed the assistance and co-operation of those 
nations.” 


iets We have made the foregoing extracts because, 
is Riaur.”. Whether the Chinese crisis goes the way of the 
countless other crises that have confronted us 

during the last two years, or whether it produces the great 
Armaggedon of our dreams, these vigorous declarations from both 
political parties have been the salient feature of the past month. 
We do not pretend to be prophets and are content to record the 
events of the last few weeks and to give the impressions they caused 
as they occurred, leaving the future to the daily papers which can 
retract on the morrow the falsified forecast of the previous day. 
Now, the last month has been distinctly bellicose in Great Britain. 
There is in every country a growing party for war at any price. 
With us it is infinitesimal and impotent. Curiously enough it has 
not been heard from at the present juncture. The belief in the 
approach of a great war has taken hold of the more serious and 
responsible part of the population to whom the very thought of 
war is abhorrent. But they recognize with their political leaders 
the vital necessity of our offering a determined front to any effort 
that may made to apply “the Continental system” to the 
Chinese Empire. They believe that if Great Britain puts her foot 
down in a manner signifying that she will keep it there, that other 
Powers will withdraw before her. But that in any case that Great, 
Britain should go back on the policy she has deliberately pro- 
claimed would hardly be urged by a Radical Quaker. The Spectator 
is the least jingo paper published in England,—it has a positive 
passion for international arbitration,—but at the end of January it 
presented its readers with a singularly menacing article on “ The 
Crisis in the Far East.” While doubting whether our opponents in 
Asia are prepared for a great maritime war, it pointed out that they 
may at least threaten to fight, “it is therefore for the British people 
to consider most gravely whether they are, in such an event, to 
make the enormous sacrifices which will be necessary to enable 
their Government to prove that it was not spoken in any spirit of 


braggadocio or from any idea of “bluffing” its opponents.” 
gs ) $ 


“We believe that the country asa whole, though hardly as yet fully awake to 
the situation, is resolutely with the Government. The leaders of Opposition 
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evidently are, or such speeches as those of Lord Kimberley, Sir H. Campbell- 


Bannerman, and Mr. Asquith could not have been spoken. The chiefs of finance 


and commerce evidently are, or Consols could not remain at their present figure, nor 
would the view of the leading papers be so unmistakeable ; while of the decision 


of the manufacturing {interests there never was any doubt. Itis more difficult to 


gather the opinion of the dumb democracy, but it would be affectation to profess to 
doubt what it will ultimately be. A notion that this country has been of late 
too submissive to the Continent has gone deep into their minds ; they are sure that 
the cause of freedom of commerce is a worthy cause, and they are convinced that 
as the war must be maritime, the chances for and against their country are at 
all events fairly equal. The whole Kingdom, therefore, though utterly disliking 
war, would consider this a war in self-defence, and will support-its statesmen of 
both parties in the most determined action.” 


The Spectator adds “upon the whole and with deep reluctance 
we must admit the country is right.” 


While there has been all this business-like talk in 

eee ae Great Britain not very much has transpired as to 
- ’ the course of affairsin China. Englishmen always 
assume that their ingenuous diplomacy is being outwitted by 
“Russian cunning” or “French finesse”; while abroad the 
apprehensive patriot likewise assumes that the simple folk whose 
duty it is to watch over his national interests are being completely 
overreached by “British craft and duplicity.” “The British 
Machiavelli” in Pekin is Sir Claude Macdonald, an engineer, 
daringly promoted by Lord Salisbury from a West African 
Governorship to our most important Embassy, where his in- 
trepidity, coolness, judgment, and soldierly frankness are said to 
have stood hiin in good stead, and perhaps the fact that he is with- 
out diplomatic experience is an advantage. The situation has 
naturally afforded a magnificent opening for rumour; but, on the 
whole, the secrets of foreign affairs are well kept, and Great Britain 
could easily form an alliance, if she wanted to, without any out- 
siders being the wiser. Some things are, however, tolerably 
transparent. It is clear, eg., that the German Emperor’s Chinese 
venture has been highly inconvenient to Russia—a Power to whom 
Germany had been most strenuously paying court for some time, 
and one whom she would not wantonly disturb. No explanation of 
this curious inconsistency of conduct has been forthcoming, but 
it is observable that Germany has latterly been falling out of 
line with Russia and France in the Far East, while Russia has 
vigorously pressed the candidature of Prince George of Greece for 
the Governorship of Crete in defiance of the German Emperor. 
Germany’s enterprise has so far been a complete success, for, 
while giving the Fatherland the desired object-lesson in the 
value of a navy, it has provided the coveted footing in China, and 
has provoked an international complication, from which, at the 
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vital moment, Germany may gracefully withdraw, leaving the 
others to fight it out. It is a cardinal object with Continental 
diplomatists to embroil other nations. Thus France is at any 
moment prepared to egg Great Britain on against Germany, 
while Prince Bismarck worked for many years to create friction 
between France and Great Britain. We believe it to be a 
perilous diplomacy for all parties concerned, for if the desired 
explosion takes place, no one knows how far it may not spread 
in the present combustible condition of Europe. The German 
Government is perhaps not altogether oblivious to the un- 
wisdom of playing this game to the bitter end. She has gained 
an easy victory over China, and has been ceded a ninety-nine 
years lease of the port of Kiao-Chau “ with all sovereign rights,” 
and some unspecified environs. She also acquires the right to 
exchange Kiao-Chau for some other Chinese port should she 
prefer it, which looks like a sop to Russia, who resents having 
Germany poaching on her preserves. A much repeated rumour 
avers that Germany has decided to meet the British Government 
by throwing Kiao-Chau open to all foreign trade—the importance 
of this decision, if it be a decision, cannot be overrated, especially 
in view of the earlier declarations of Germany’s intentions. 


We cannot pad our pages with all the sensational 

A LOAN AS gossip that has floated from China or has been 
invented in London during the past month. Every 

item of news was confidently credited to one “reliable source of 
information” or another and had its own particular public. France, 
e.g., Was said to have hoisted her flag at Hainan, an island larger 
than Wales and commanding the Gulf of Tonquin. Then we learnt 
that a British squadron had forced its way into Port Arthur and 
had opened fire on a Russian squadron, that Great Britain had 
formed a fighting alliance with Japan—which excited some unctuous 
rectitude in Fleet Street, Japan being heathen !—that endless naval 
demonstrations were in progress, that the United States would 
take a hand in the game of grab, that Russia had seized a second 
port, and had lent China 16 millions sterling in return for several 
provinces and so forth. Two facts stand out amid a tissue of 
fabrications. In the first place, owing to outside pressure, the chief 
financial adviser in Korea being a remarkably able Scotchman, 
Mr. McLeavy Brown was threatened with dismissal to make room 
for a Russian M. Alexieff. Strong representations were made by 
Great Britain, the design was relinquished, another post being 
created for M. Alexieff. The second fact is that China being badly in 
need of money wherewith to pay her outstanding indemnity to 
Japan finds herself unable to obtain it from her continental friends 
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on anything like reasonable terms. She has therefore turned to 
Great Britain for the necessary £12,000,000 to £16,000,000, 
and negotiations have for some time been in progress. The 
British Government did not seek to plant a loan on China, 
China sought the assistance of British credit from motives of 
economy. Owing to the sterilizing monetary system of Great 
Britain, which by forcing down prices has killed industrial profits 
and closed a most valuable avenue to the investor, there is always 
plenty of idle money in London. Bankers and their press satellites 
are exceedingly enthusiastic over the prospect of lending money to 
China, but the loan is intrinsically a very small affair, and its value 
is exclusively dependent upon its being used as a lever in further- 
ance of the policy proclaimed by Mr. Balfour. The Times’ premature 
publication of such information as it could procure in Pekin— 
presumably by Oriental methods—during the progress of the loan 
negotiations did not surely assist them! The “ revelation” showed, 
however, that if the loan is effected it will be accompanied by 
stipulations opening still wider the door of China to the world’s 
trade, and enlarging that “equality of opportunity ” of which Great 
Britain has constituted herself the champion. 


It would be idle to pretend that Great Britain is 

SELFISHNESS. loved or even popular abroad. Men delight in 
crediting her with craft, greed, and perfidy. These 

assertions are frequently the fruit of envy, but to be fair one must 
recognize that the excesses of abuse are partly the effect of that 
“unctuous rectitude” with which Mr. Rhodes in a moment of 
inspiration once credited his countrymen. We delight in “ pre- 
tending that we are better than our neighbours,” as one of the 
characters in The Liars puts it, and are not unwilling to represent 
ourselves as engaged in a spiritual crusade when we are in a quite 
honourable and straightforward manner defending a legitimate but 
material interest. One cannot help observing this disposition to 
run off the rails at the present time. Certain “high toned” 
journals succeed in persuading themselves that the sacred cause of 
Free Trade is in itself so dear to us as a nation that we are ready 
to draw swords on its behalf at any moment, whether British 
interests are imperilled or not. We desire to speak respectfully of 
so eminently respectable a view, but like international arbitration, 
it appears to us to be “skittles.” When fighting was the normal 
occupation among nations they fought for sentimental reasons, or 
for historical reasons, or for any other reasons that could be 
trumped up. Since peace has become the rule throughout 
the civilized world nations only fight when compelled to, 
i.e, When their vital interests are assailed. The United States, 
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for example, which is the youngest member of the family of 
nations, bound by no old-world prejudices, and inhabited by a 
fighting stock, has taken great pains to impress upon the world 
that she will at all times be ready to defend her interests, but will 
otherwise pursue a policy of non-interference. Her foreign policy 
is directed with a single eye to American interests. So it is with 
other nations. Thus Great Britain has an immense commercial 
stake in China, which she declines to allow other Powers to jeopar- 
dize or whittle away by monopolies. Were her stake small she 
would hardly put herself forward as the fighting champion of Free 
Trade, however passionately she may believe in its superiority over 
Protection. Let that be frankly conceded. But it so happens that 
her determination to defend a great interest in the Far East puts 
her in the position of defending the smaller but growing com- 
mercial interests of other nations. Every opportunity she can 
create in China will be enjoyed by them; every door she can keep 
open will be kept open for them. We do not believe in any of the 
alliances that have been talked of; but every nation that sells.a 
commodity to China, or ever hopes to sell one, is directly con- 
cerned in protesting against the creation of Russian or French 
“privileges” in any of the Chinese provinces. The distinction 
between the two “selfishnesses” now before the world may be 
summed up ina sentence. British “selfishness ” stands for free 
commerce for all nations, Russian “selfishness ” for free commerce 
for herself alone. 


Now, the United States has a very great part to 

— play, which we believe she will play, on this Far- 
Eastern Question, which is for her a Far-Western 

Question. Curiously enough, though equally “selfish,” the pro- 
posed American contribution to civilization is not very different in 
kind from our own. While nominally freeing trade, Great Britain 
continues to systematically protect one of the precious metals at 
the expense of the other, thereby dislocating the world’s money to 
the detriment of the world’s trade and to the disaster of the world’s 
industry. This policy, known as monometallism, has created an 
unearned increment, which bankers believe to be for their benefit, 
and a fall in prices—including paper—which newspaper propriétors 
rejoice over ; but we would ask our readers to peruse such an article 
as we publish this month from the pen of Mr. Kopsch (“ The British 
Bounty to Asia”), a British subject residing in China, before pro- 
nouncing their benediction on asystem which artificially and auto- 
matically paralyses our trade. Great Britain is one of the greatest 
producing countries and the greatest exporting country in the 
world. How can it suit her interests to sit by and see the 
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producer ruined and export trade arrested by the unsound 
monetary conditions which have prevailed since 1873? In that 
year other nations—in blind and thoughtless imitation of our- 
selves—adopted gold money, which had worked well enough so 
long as it was checked and regulated by the existence of standard 
silver money in other great nations. That is, monometallism was 
harmless prior to 1873 owing to the maintenance of foreign 
bimetallism. The gradual adoption of monometallism abroad is 
responsible for the present distress of the producer, the debtor, and 
the exporter. Supposing China were seriously “ opened up” under 
present monetary conditions! It would be the greatest calamity 
that has ever befallen the civilized world. In any event, the 
Chinaman will be a most formidable competitor, and to gratuit- 
ously continue the money bounty which the fall in the gold price 
| of silver confers upon the silver-using exporter, would show that 
though nations may not be collectively indicted of badness, their 
Governments may collectively be suspected of madness. Now, 
while the function of Great Britain is to keep open the door by 
which the produce of the civilized world may enter China, the 
function of the United States is to kill the bounty system which 
while maintained makes the opening of doors into China so perilous 
a process tc the welfare of other nations. Unless we completely 
misread events on the other side of the Atlantic, the trend of 
American opinion is steadily setting against a continuance of the 
disastrous monetary experiment which was inaugurated in 1873 
without the knowledge or consent of the American people. They 
have had plenty of time in which to examine its respective merits 
and demerits, and have long given the world notice that they have 
only taken a gold standard on trial. If they are in earnest, as we 
believe they are, the sacrifice of the white man with the yellow 
metal to the yellow man with the white metal cannot be of great 
duration, and the “opening up” of China may be viewed with 
diminished alarm. The proverbial Chinaman can live for eight 
days on the smell of an old rag. His abstinence is surely a sufficient 
advantage to him without the money bounty. 


A statement will be found at the end of this 
review (“Colonial Chronicle”) giving what is 
understood to be the latest phase of the Indian 
Curreney muddle. In our March number, after Parliament 

assembles, and we have the text of Mr. Wolcott’s speech, we hope 

to place before our readers an article discussing the present posi- 

| tion of international bimetallism. The action of the Indian Govern- 
ih ment in rejecting the overtures of France and the United States can 
| only be compared to the folly of a drowning man who rejects a life- 
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buoy. So far as we can observe, it commends itself to no one out- 
side newspaper offices, while the rage exhibited by Lombard Street 
at the proposals to reopen foreign mints to silver, while leaving 
Great Britain her gold standard, has excited a good deal of sus- 
picion. The average Englishman is wholly unable to understand 
why British bankers should fight against the restoration of bimetal- 
lism abroad, especially as the British Parliament and the British 
Cabinet formally offered our co-operation to foreign nations for 
that very purpose. It is satisfactory to know that a strong 
Parliamentary Committee has been formed by the bimetallists, 
who intend to prosecute an active campaign during the coming 
Session. The literature of the question has been materially 
enriched during the past month by a volume* from the pen 
of a very able member of a distinguished family, Major Leonard 
Darwin. Ina compact form, in a lucid style, and in a thoroughly 
dispassionate manner, the author examines the arguments for and 
against bimetallism. As bimetallism is ex hypothesi a craze and 
Major Darwin a singularly sane man who approached the Cur- 
rency Question with an open mind, his book ought to be a 
source of humiliation to us; but there is no contribution te the 
discussion that we would sooner see in our readers’ hands. 


Last month we ventured to question the accuracy 
nang of Lord Lansdowne’s assertion that “before the 

time the ships are ready to transport them to their 
destination two army corps would be ready to goon board.” That 
is to say 84,000 British troops would be ready at their ports of 
embarkation fit to go anywhere within three weeks of the 
emergency order. Lord Lansdowne’s speech caused consider- 
able surprise and scepticism to the experts. Lord Wolseley 
has since corroborated the Secretary of State for War, and however 
much men may suspect the War Office of exaggerating our military 
strength, and thereby concealing its own shortcomings, it would be 
a strong order to question such an aftirmation as the Commander- 
in-Chief lately made at the London Rifle Club. Lord Wolseley 
could have no conceivable motive for overstating the capacity of 
the army on the eve of a Session which is primarily to be devoted 
to its increase. He said :—“ The great ditticulty was that they had 
to fill a quart pot out of a pint pot. The quart pot represented 
the army abroad, and the pint pot the army at home. They had 
at last awakened to the need, and the solution of the problem was 
simple. If the number of battalions at home were increased, they 
could meet the requirements of the army abroad. People spoke 


* Bimetallism, By Major Leonard Darwin. John Murray, London, 
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of our ‘ boy battalions, but the case of one regiment which had 
been selected as a bad example had been enquired into, and what 
had they found? Why, that under a burning sun that regiment 
marched thirty miles one day, and twenty-seven miles on the 
following day. The‘ boys’ must have been well-grown and well- 
disciplined to accomplish that.” Lord Wolseley proceeded to give 
the country and Empire a very solemn pledge as to what could be 
done in the event of war. “He had heard it said a great deal that 
the army was a paper army, and that it had not been tested. 
There were many unbelieving Thomases in the world. He would 
tell them as a positive fact, wpon which he would stake his honour 
as a gentleman, that, if the Government decided to go to war and 
to send an army, we could put on board ship at the quays on the 
sea-coast of England and at our ports two full army corps, 
complete down to the very last possible stores that would be re- 
quired—complete in every possible way—and that could be done 
some considerable time before the navy could have the necessary 
ships to carry them from these shores.” The speaker added :— 
“ He felt sure that at no previous period in our military history 
could any Commander-in-chief have stood before an audience and 
have said what he had just stated. He would go further, and say 
that those two army corps would be composed of the finest material 
in England, and the army would go abroad stronger than any 
army had ever left these shores at any previous period in our 
history, and would be composed of a finer body of men than ever 
left this country.” Lord Wolseley had admitted in the opening of 
his speech that “he was an optimist as to the efficiency of the 
British army,” but when the clouds are gathering optimists are 
welcome, and that the Commander-in-Chief should feel such 
boundless confidence in his command is of the utmost encourage- 
ment to the public. War may come and test this pledge, but if 
peace is preserved would it not be worth while at some expense to 


mobilize our army for foreign service in order to show what can 
be done ? 


Lord Wolseley on the same occasion declared that 


a... " the army would shortly be added to, but he did not 
Principes. specify the increase. 

“He had heard it asked, What is the use of adding to the 
number of your battalions and batteries unless you can obtain the men? It was 
for the Government of England, and for the people of England, to say what were 
the duties the army had tofulfil. Then it should be left to experts to decide as to 
the strength the army should be in order to enable it to fulfil those duties ; and 
when that had been decided, then the people of England should decide how the 
men were to be obtained. In reply to those people who said we had nowhere to go 
for men, he would say that we had the whole labouring population of England at 
our backs. It was not a question of men, but a question of wages. 


That was no 
new thing. If men were paid they would serve.” 
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We have received a letter from an officer now on active service, who 
has taken considerable interest in the military problem, which con- 
tains, we venture to think, some pertinent observations on the 
present agitation. He points out that “the Government is not 
creating a new army; no one could. It is no use, therefore, for 
every faddist to put forth his ideal of what should be, and how it 
ought to have been, started, given a clean-swept board. Whether 
you like it or not, you have got to graft reforms or increases, or a 
different organization on to the ancient stem. . . . What we 
want are more units—batteries, battalions, c., first of all, and then 
more inducements to men to fill up those units. We have had 
large increases of men during the last thirty years (in spite of what 
some political speakers have said to the contrary) in order to form 
a reserve, because when you abolished long (twenty-one years) 
service in 1870, you had, of course, to increase your numbers of en- 
rolled men to make up for the deficiency caused by a reduction of 
the length of service. But why import all these old details into 
the already confused civilian mind? Lord Wantage, in his letter 
to The Times on November 25th, puts the points accurately.” 
Our soldier correspondent lays down the following as the cardinal 
principles of our military system :— 

“T. A ‘reserve’ of some 80,000 men of the finest stamp obtain- 
able for love or money. It is ridiculous to suppose they won't be 
forthcoming, and it is ignorant to reiterate that a man who has 
been a trained soldier for seven or eight years will have lost all his 
soldierly attributes in four or five (at the outside) more years. 

“TI. A constant interchange of stations all over the world, with 
an experience in mobility of incalculable value to each unit. 

“TIT. An association with the militia, which is the real reserve 
of the fighting line. But this association must not involve a drain 
of the best militiamen into the regulars. On the contrary, the 
militia must be gradually elevated to the military level of the 
times, and its units associated with their units on all possible 
occasions. 


“TV. Decentralization of War Office control, stores responsi- 
bility, &e.” 
According to our correspondent the foregoing 
Laveauut.» “principles are fundamental and should be ad- 
mitted by all controversialists to start with; 
then they may each one build on to the edifice, or detach portions. 
They may increase units at home or abroad, or add to the artillery 
or cavalry, or organize complete brigades, divisions, and army corps 
as much as they like—the more they do this, or talk about it, the 
better—but for Heaven’s sake let them accept those fundamental 
principles which are agreed upon by all who know the army: and 
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let. them see to it first of all that none of their new suggestions 
go in the least bit counter to these primary principles. In the 
controversy going on at home, it would seem as though each critic 
had spotted some obvious flaw or deficiency—and no army is yet 
perfect or ever will be—and is so overcome by it as to be ready to 
undermine the foundation of the whole organization in order to 
remedy it. What we wantis alittle unity among these flaw-finders: 
let each see the flaw that his neighbour has discovered, but let him 
also perceive what is good and must be retained. Let him grasp the 
main principles (which are to be inviolate) as well as the defects 
(which are to be remedied). Meanwhile I await with some anxiety 
the Government proposals, and one’s chief hope is that the storm of 
conflicting opprobrium levelled at the vague ‘ W.O.’ will not affect 
’s scheme. If he is strong enough to do what he knows 
should be done, all will be well. . . . But to suppose that you 
can make good the deficiencies in the infantry and create some 
twenty to thirty batteries of artillery—all new—and that you can 
put the depots on a sound basis with proper barrack accommoda- 
tion, without spending money, is simply laughable.” It is indeed 
so laughable that it may be laiddown as of the essence of the 
Government Scheme that it will make a substantial claim upon 
the Exchequer. Those who imagine that they are going to in- 
crease the army out of “War Office retrenchments” are rudely 
mistaken, and it is high time the public should be undeceived, 
We have a flickering hope that a good Bill may be produced, but 
we shall not be disappointed if it is a bad one, because we do not 


expect a good one. [If it is sufiiciently bad, the Cabinet will be 
covered with discredit. 


The army controversy has completely eclipsed the 

A Swati WAR currency controversy in the amount of heat it has 
generated. It would seem almost too late in the 

day to import any coolness. There is, however, an observation 
recently made by Sir Arthur Haliburton, the late Under Secretary 
of State for War, which appears to us to touch a vital spot. The 
reserve required for a great war is one thing. That required for a 
small war is another. We have ex hypothesi the “ great” reserve 
of 80,000 to be called out on a national emergency, but we 
are lacking in the reserve for those small wars in which we 
are perpetually engaged. Sir Arthur Haliburton admits that “the 
great defect of the short-service system consists in the absence of 
any provision for small wars. When that system was introduced 
in 1870 the ranks of the army were filled with long-service soldiers, 
and the reserve could not, therefore, come into complete existence 
for many years. Provision for its employment for minor wars was 
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thus not an urgent matter, and we find no reference whatever to it 
in Mr. Cardwell’s scheme. The first mention of it is in Colonel 
Stanley’s Committee of 1876. It reported:—‘ We submit that 
there may be circumstances of emergency, not of sufficient im- 
portance to justify the general embodiment of the militia, and yet 
of sufficient gravity to necessitate an immediate, though temporary, 
increase of trained men. In such an event . . . we think a 
certain proportion of army reserve men should be recalled to the 
colours.’ No action followed this recommendation. Again, in 
1881, Lord Airey’s Committee on Army Organization reported :— 
‘With a view to maintaining the battalions engaged in small wars 
in a state of efficiency, or of providing additional battalions, if 
necessary, for such wars . . . we are of opinion that recourse 
must be had to men of the army reserve, and that the provisions 
of the Army Discipline and Regulation Act should be so modified 
as to empower the Crown at any time, and not only in a case of 
emergency, to call out such a number of soldiers of the reserve for 
a longer or shorter time, as might be thought expedient, without 
proclamation or formal communication to Parliament.’” In answer 
to this it is objected “ that such a course would interfere with the 
employment of reservists, because small wars are of such constant 
occurrence that reservists would be unable to settle down with 
this fresh liability hanging over them.” He replies that this fear 
is unfounded, for “between 1885 and the autumn of 1895 there 
was no single occasion on which reservists would have been 
recalled to the colours. For the Ashanti Expedition of 1895-96 
they would have been invaluable, but we had no power to use 
them.” To form “a small war reserve” it is not necessary to 
impose this additional liability upon the whole of the reserve. 
“If power were taken to recall men during the first six or nine 
months of their reserve service, giving them larger pay during 
those months, about 9,000‘reservists, fresh from the colours, would 
always be available at a moment’s notice to make up a force for 
small wars. This measure ‘would ‘crown the edifice’ and correct 
a very grave defect in the system at a very trifling cost and without 
in any way violating the existing organization of the army.” 
Surely this is a practical suggestion worth considering ? 


7 It is satisfactory to hear that the First Battalion of 
eee a Grenadier Guards has received orders to be in 
readiness to move from Gibraltar to Egypt. It 

was a blunder on the part of the War Office to send them to 
Gibraltar at all. For,in the first place, it was a breach of contract, 
as both officers and men joined upon a distinct understanding that 
they were engaged in the Queen’s Household Troops for service at 
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home, unless required for active service abroad. This may have 
been right or it may have been wrong, but anyhow it was the bar- 
gain. Since the new departure, although the standard has been 
lowered, there has been great difficulty in recruiting men for the 
ranks, though there were plenty of men ready to join previously. 
Again, if there was to be a breach of contract, why select 
Gibraltar? Of all our possessions it is the least suitable for three 
years’ service men, which is a term of enlistment in the Guards, 
but in no other corps. It is obviously imperative to make the 
utmost of the three years in order to turn out efficient soldiers’ 
and Gibraltar has not even a decent parade ground! A battalion 
cannot drill in extended order. The Rock is too confined for 
exercise in ordinary military operations, such as outpost duties, Kc. 
We believe, also, that such has been the drain on the regiment that 
the whole Battalion of Guards since at Gibraltar has never been 
mustered on parade. Directly it arrived the bulk of men were 
told off on fatigue duty for the Artillery and Engineers or for service 
at the Governor’s (to whom twenty orderlies are allotted from the 
garrison with a sergeant in command of them), with various staff 
officers, or—in breaking stones! Breaking stones at the roadside 
is no doubt an honourable occupation, but it does not make a man 
into a soldier. The result of this drain is that only skeleton com- 
panies appear on parade. Were the men seven years’ service men 
they could have afforded to waste a year on unprofessional duties, 
but the majority are three years’ service men, and the removal 
to Gibraltar destroys the chance of their becoming efficient 
soldiers. Perhaps a word may be said about the ofticers— 
pace Democracy! The breach of contract must of course 
affect the disposition of many of them to continue in a service, 
the terms of which are entirely altered. Lots of young men 
of high position and heirs to large estates were willing to serve 
in the Household Brigade as in a Home Service. They were 
ready to serve in war when war was waged, and were slain and 
mutilated by the hundred in the Crimea, but their duties at home 
prevent their joining the foreign service army. It stands to 
reason that this class of officer must fall off under the new condi- 
tions if persisted in, and this will be a distinct loss to the British 
army. It is satisfactory to know thet a blunder is to be retrieved 
and reparation made by sending the First Battalion of Grenadier 
Guards on to active service in Egypt. The sooner the better! 


Our distinguished contemporary The Academy— 
A LITERARY 


Crown, Which under new auspices is renewing ts youth— 
has conceived the happy idea of crowning the two 
“best books” of the past year. After much consultation with 
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literary quidnunes it is announced that the happy winners are Mr. 
Stephen Phillips (100 guineas) for his Poems, and Mr. W. E. Henley 
(50 guineas) for his Burns. The choice has caused some inevitable 
heart-burning in the sensitive world of letters, but it has elicited 
considerable approval as a discreet and delicate award. The 
Acaulemy encourages the naming of favourites. The books that 
the present writer has most enjoyed during the past year are 
Mahan’s Life of Nelson, Miss Findlater’s The Green Graves of 
Balgowrie, Mr. Jacobs’ Many Cargoes, and Mr. Fitchett’s Deeds 
that Won the Empire. If the present year produces four books as 
delightful as these, we all have something to look forward to. 


Mr. R. W. Perks, a Radical member for Lincoln- 


CONFESSIONS 


- sh shire, does not claim to be “a statesman,” but 
ea he occupies a considerable position in the Non- 
LEMBER, 


conformist world. He recently delivered a speech to 
his constituents which is at least as noteworthy as any utterance 
that has fallen from his politicalleaders on domestic affairsduring the 
Recess. Ithas almost escaped observation in the London Press, which 
treats speakers with respect or contempt simply according to their 
rank in the political hierarchy, e.g., a few unconsidered observations 
from Mr. Balfour on novels receive verbatim honours, while the 
choice literary addresses, delivered on the same occasion, are 
ignored. Such a system naturally neglects Mr. Perks, but we have 
found half a column of Mr. Perks (Manchester Guardian, 
January 13th) more instructive than the prodigious and _per- 
petual orations with which greater Radicals have bored the 
world throughout the Recess. Mr. Perks closed his speech with 
this refreshing remark: “ Possibly he might be blamed for say- 
ing plainly what he had no doubt far more experienced and 
prominent men than himself thought, but it was one of the 
delightful advantages of a private member who did not seek 
office or Party honours that he could say what he thought 
best in the interests of his constituents and his country.” 
We have no doubt the speaker is entitled to claim that his views 
are shared by the Opposition Front Bench, but he is the first to 
formulate them so that all who run may read :—* He held now as 
strongly as he did in 1886, in 1892, and in 1895, that the only per- 
manent remedy for the political grievances of Ireland was to confer 
upon the Irish nation such a measure of Home Rule—or local self- 
government—as Great Britain could safely grant aud as the 
reasonable rights of religious and commercial minorities in Ireland 
would allow. He claimed, however, to be a practical politician. 
He did not want to spend the best years of his life in Parliament 
in beating the air or whistling to the north wind. An intelligent 
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observer of English public life could easily see that there was not 
now the popular enthusiasm for Home Rule that existed five 
or ten yearsago. Irish speakers were then eagerly sought in the 
English constituencies. Now, no one ever asked for them. It was 
true that, alarmed at the apathy of English electors, the Home 
Rule Association had sent down deputations to Barnsley, Middle- 
ton, Plymouth, and York to demand from the Liberal candidates 
declarations in favour of Home Rule, and those declarations had 
been given just as they had been given to the local vetoists, to the 
disestablishers, tc the female suffragists; but what was the use of 
those declarations if the Nonconformist electors told the Liberal 
leaders, as they were very plainly doing, that they would not go 
into the next electoral struggle in alliance with the Irish Catholic 
party. It was not for him to account for the revulsion of feeling 
in England. The predominant partner was farther away from 
conversion than ever, and he was convinced that if the Liberal 
Party entered upon the next electoral struggle with Home Rule 
emblazoned on their banners they would be beaten hip and thigh. 
Earnest Home Rulers might call that apostasy and treachery. 
The facts were nevertheless apparent.” Mr. Perks’ observa- 
tions afford food for serious reflection both to Irish Nationalists 
and British Nonconformists who have sold each other their respec- 
tive birthrights for a mess of pottage. 


ae ee The Dreyfus case has become a National question 
Aciration. 10 France, and has caused more excitement than 
any issue since the time of Boulanger. It is one 

of those cases which brings out the worst characteristics of the 
French people. Credulity, suspicion, intolerance, slander and 
hatred; all these demons are awakened and create universal 
quarrel. The question is a very simple one. A number of 
Frenchmen, headed by a much respected Senator, M. Scheurer- 
Kestner—until now a Vice-President of the Senate—are con- 
vinced that Captain Dreyfus was wrongly condemned by the 
Court-martial that sat with closed doors. His public degra- 
dation, which was in itself, even if the victim had been guilty, 
a disgrace to a civilized country, will be remembered. If he was 
innocent such a wrong is quite irreparable. Scarcely any act of 
National penance can atone for it. The agitation on behalf of 
Dreyfus has been met by a stubborn refusal on the part of the 
Government to re-open the case; and by the declaration that 
the honour of the army is impeached by questioning the 
verdict. The only reason for refusing to entertain the demand for 
anew trial or to make known the actual evidence upon which 
Dreyfus was condemned is “raison d'état.” It is alleged that a 
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revolution will jeopardize the relations of France with a great 
European Power, supposed to be Germany, and suggested by some 
to be Russia. Germany has taken every opportunity of 
making known that she is in no way connected with the 
Dreyfus affair. The public is, of course, bewildered for an ex- 
planation, one most plausible view being that France employs 
German spies in Germany, and these agents discovered 
and informed the French Government that there was a French 
officer acting as a German spy, and in communication with 
Berlin ; this led to the conviction of Dreyfus. Under these cir- 
cumstances the French Government could not make known its 
source of information as it would have thus betrayed its agents and 
jeopardized its relations with Germany—hence the stubborn 
silence. There are reasons for not believing this explanation, and 
chiefly because the evidence might have been perfectly com- 
municated to Dreyfus’s counsel and he would have been silenced ; 
but this was not done. Another belief entertained in Paris is that 
the Italian military attaché in France bought some information 
for Germany on the joint account of the Triple Alliance. A grow- 
ing view outside France is that the Russian Government, before 
permitting the Czar to pronounce the magic word “allies,” sought to 
ascertain the efficiency of the future ally’s army, and to this end 
employed a spy. This would appear to be an adequate reason of 
State for risking the Cabinet’s existence rather than re-open the 
enquiry. 


In order to form a thoroughly bad opinion of 
P Frenchmen it is necessary to hear them speak 

of each other. Even the most cultivated French- 
men cannot believe in the honesty of their opponents’ opinions. 
A contrary opinion is in their eyes necessarily a corrupt opinion— 
it has been bought and paid for. There are numbers of honest 
Frenchmen of every class, who have not sallied out into the streets 
for “the honour of the Army,” but who believe that Dreyfus has 
been wrongly condemned, or at least that there is urgent occasion 
for a new trial; they have signed the petition got up by the 
Aurore in thousands. They are thereupon declared to be bought 
by a Jewish syndicate. Monsieur Rochefort, who has been the 
evil genius of the present generation of Frenchmen, invents the 
calumny and spreads it throughout France in the Intransigeant. 
Groups of misguided youths parade the streets and shout, “a bas 
le Syndicat. Commenting on the demonstrations of collegians in 
Paris, Monsieur Clemenceau says in the Awrore :—“ Lorsque Jean 
Huss—hérétique pour avoir dit qu’il ne fallait pas tuer les héré- 
tiques—fut brilé & Constance, au lieu que marque aujourd’hui un 
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lourd quartier de roche pour l’éternelle infamie des brileurs, les 
fagots s’enflammaient mal d’abord. Le bourreau, stupide, re- 
gardait. Unenfant s’approcha et jeta des brandons pour activer 
Yincendie. O sancta simplitas! murmura doucement le martyr. 
Il y aura bientét cing cents ans de cela. Le nom de régimes change. 
L’ignorance humaine s’obstine. Sans faiblir, apportons notre aide a 
la vérité.” The political and religious reaction has been great in 
France during the last fifty years. That a persecution of Jews, us 
Jews, has become popular is a strange development of the doctrine of 
Liberté, Egalité, and Fraternité; but religion and politics in France 
are nothing if not fanatical. We ask, “ Where are the old Repub- 
licans?” Monsieur Clemenceau seems to remain almost solitary, 
pleading for the same justice to be allotted to a Jew as would 
be allotted to a Christian. He has played a great part 
in the Dreyfus campaign, and while carefully reserving his opinion 
as to Dreyfus’s guilt or innocence, urges the Government to grant 
a new trial to comply with justice, and also pacify public opinion. 
Monsieur Zola has leapt with a sort of fury on the scene. He not 
only declares Dreyfus to be innocent, but accuses the Minister of 
War of having knowingly suppressed the proofs of his innocence. 
He accuses other officials of being accomplices. The accusations 
were so formal and public that the French Government determined 
to prosecute him; but in doing so it adroitly evades the gravest 
charges, or those which might have necessitated the production of 
evidence. The trial of Monsieur Zola, and of the publisher of the 
Aurore, in which his manifesto appeared, comes off on the 7th 
February. Monsieur Clemenceau may appear for the Aurore. 


On Saturday afternoon, the 22nd Jan. a disgraceful 

pen on scene—surpassing anything that has ever occurred 
Cuamper. there—was enacted in the Chamber of Deputies. 

It arose upon the Dreyfus case, on the occasion of 

an interpellation being brought forward by Monsieur Cavaignac 
regarding an alleged confession of Dreyfus. Monsieur Méline 
resolutely refused to produce any evidence of the “chose jugée” 
which might reopen discussion. Monsieur Jaurés, the Social- 
ist Deputy, raised the storm. The Prime Minister had de- 
nounced the outdoor agitation. Monsieur Jaures retorted that 
the worst agitation was got up by bands of supporters of 
the Government, who paraded the streets with the cry of 
“Mort aux Juifs.” This exasperated a member of the Right M. le 
Yomte de Bernis to exclaim, “ You are the advocate of the Dreyfus 
syndicate.” Jaurés retorted by calling his insulter “a miserable 
wretch and coward.” Upon this half the Deputies sprang to their 
feet. Monsieur Gérault-Richard made straight for Monsieur de 
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Bernis, and struck him in the face, and then a fierce fight took 
place between the extreme left and the right. Deputies seized 
each other by the throat, and a shower of blows fell on all sides. 
The President of the Chamber rang his bell, and shouted in vain. 
At last, in despair, he put on his hat as a sign that the sitting was 
suspended. The battle continued in the corner of the Chamber for 
some time, but at last the combatants were separated. To this 
pitch has representative government come in France! On the 
following day the military were posted in various parts of Paris, 
anc. especially round the Place de la Concorde, wherein a meeting 
had been announced, but no disturbance took place. It will be 
some consolation to peaceable folk if fighting in the Chamber 
supersedes fighting in the streets. 


We do not yet know how far the scheme of 
Spain AND CuBa. autonomy offered to Cuba by Spain will affect the 

insurrection. Some time is no doubt necessary 
before the views of the Cuban Committee at New York can be 
consulted. It must be acknowledged that the autonomy offered 
is an ample one. Powers almost equal to those of Canada are 
conceded: and even the melancholy mistake has been made of 
conferring manhood suffrage, which includes blacks as well as 
whites. If there is any wisdom governing the insurgent move- 
ment, it is certain the autonomy offered will be accepted. The 
powers of self-government it confers place Cuba in a semi-in- 
dependent position. Should the course of events tend towards a 
fuller independence—and whether this is so depends entirely upon 
the extent to which the Weyler and Robledo reactionary 
parties succeed—the experience of a restricted autonomy will 
serve as a useful stage. The present scheme of autonomy 
has been torn from Spain. She has fruitlessly sent her two 
hundred thousand soldiers across the Atlantic, and is on the 
verge of bankruptcy. Six months ago neither party would have 
consented to grant the present autonomy scheme. Even now, the 
majority of Spaniards would reject it as a national disgrace could 
they be consulted. The ordinary Spaniard is as patriotic as 
he is ignorant, and is incapable of perceiving that a country, so 
destitute of material and moral force as Spain is, cannot preserve 
its dominion over an island which is on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and which lies almost within the waters of the United 
States. Spain will not even take the trouble to govern herself, 
as will be shown presently. There is, of course, a very bitter 
feeling throughout Spain against the United States, and Americans 
in Madrid are boycotted in Society. It is felt that the insurrection 
would have been suppressed long ago had it not been for American 
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help. It is fair to say that many intelligent Spaniards feel 
compelled to maintain Spanish rule on account of the considerable 
loyalist party which remains in the island, and which made great 
sacrifices to maintain the Mother Country’s authority. Riots occurred 
in Havana in the middle of the month in consequence of a Cuban 
newspaper applying some really vile epithets to a couple of Spanish 
officers. These officers with their comrades invaded the newspaper 
office and chastised the editor. They were assisted in this by an 
uninvited mob, the proportion of which indicated the direction 
of popular sentiment. 


General Weyler obtained a sinister reputation on 
GENERAL — account of his severities in Cuba. He has, how- 
WEYLER’S . i 
Aarration. ever, his defenders in Spain, who say that at least 
it does not become Americans to condemn him, 
considering that the system he adopted, of what is known as 
“concentration,” was precisely the same as that established by 
General Sherman during the American Civil War. That system 
consisted in compelling all the inhabitants of the country to desert 
their abodes and come within his lines; the argument being that 
if they remained outside, whether friendly or unfriendly, their 
dwellings and farms became harbours of supply to the enemy. 
The cruel effect of this may be imagined : it compelled people 
to abandon their homes, which remained to be ravaged, and to 
face starvation within the military lines. This method of com- 
bating the insurrection was, so far as it was adopted, successful, 
but the cruelty of the proceeding increased the disattection and 
exasperated public opinion. Partisans in the United States made 
the most of it. If General Weyler had been successful his severity 
would have been condoned. The stern exigency of war would 
have been held to excuse it. Those who happen to reside within 
the zone of a war which is being waged are invariably the victims. 
Upon this ground, General Weyler is defended and applauded. 
The part he has played at home, since his return, has caused 
some anxieties in Government circles. The people of Spain have 
acted like sheep in the various revolutions which have changed 
their forms of government or dynasties. A few military com- 
manders, followed by a docile soldiery, have carried the coups 
d'états.* If General Weyler were disposed to follow the example 
of some of his superiors, he might play a disagreeable part in 
his country’s affairs. But whatsoever revolutionary change may 
occur in Spain, it is certain that Cuba is lost. The autonomy 


* The reader is referred to Mr, A. Houghton’s interesting volume Les 
Origines de la Restauration des Bourbons, for an account of modern Spanish 
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granted is final and irrevocable, and it is probable that within 
the generation Cuba may be entirely detached from Spain, and 
rightly so. 

Spain is not only devoid of progressive spirit, but 
Decapent Srain. she cannot muster up sufficient energy to govern 

herself: the electorate is an inert mass. She is 
the most backward country in Europe. Fortunately for her, while 
France stands as a buffer between her and aggression on the North, 
Great Britain protects her in the South at Gibraltar, otherwise it is 
not unlikely that she would be in the position of the sick man 
whose inheritance is coveted by stronger Powers. She has great 
resources, but in a modern sense is an undeveloped country. The 
people are shamefully taxed: a peasant cannot bring his load of 
faggots into a town without paying octroi toll. The administrative 
departments are Oriental in their sloth and management. The 
hotels are bad. Fresh butter is obtained from France. The rail- | 
ways do as little as possible. The postal service is a disgrace to a 
country professing to be civilized. It isa risky thing to posta 
letter, especially if it seems to contain anything of value. To 
send a cheque by post is regarded as an extreme act of folly. The 
passing traveller on his way through Madrid to France is asked 
by his friends to take letters and post them in security over the 
border. Yet no Spaniard seems to care for any of these things, and 
is surprised if they are remarked on. 


Spain is fortunate in one way. Maria Christina 
THE QUEEN may be termed one of the best monarchs in Europe. 
She started with strong prejudice against her on 
account of being a foreigner; but she has acted with so much 
prudence, decision, and decorum that her Austrian origin is almost 
forgotten. She has imparted a high tone to the Court, she has 
acted sensibly with her Ministers, and carefully superintended the 
education her son, the young king. He is a promising boy of 
eleven, so far unspoilt. He undertakes regal power at the ridicuously 
early age of 16. The Queen Regent’s position is therefore secure 
for another five years unless some unforeseen military pronucia- 
miento deposes her. Her popularity is, however, deservedly great, 
and Spanish governments are now more on their guard against the 
désigns of ambitious generals. It is said that General Weyler 
has received a serious warning. 


It is no exaggeration to say that—according to 

—— modern ideas—Spanish politics are a farce. The 
country has universal suffrage. This sounds 

extremely democratic, but the Spanish people do not care for 
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it. They vote just as they are bid or bribed to vote, and it 
is the Prime Minister who allots the seats to different parties. The 
present Cortés, though not sitting, still exists, and will do so until 
dissolved by royal decree. There are allogether 437 members, in 
which at present there is an overwhelming Conservative majority, 
Sefior Sagasta, at present at the head of a Liberal Ministry, being 
in office. The Spanish Prime Minister’s chief occupation at the 
present moment is the allotment of seats for the next Cortés. He 
determines not only the number of seats he appropriates for his 
own supporters, but also the number his opponents are to have, 
whether Conservatives, Carlists, or Republicans. It has leaked out 
that he has distributed the seats approximately thus: 300 for the 
Government, 70 for the Silvalists (we do not understand how Senor 
Romero Robledo—a sort of Randolph Churchill independent Con- 
servative—arranges as to his share of this amount), and 50 seats 
between the Carlists.and Republicans. Upon the announcement 
of these figures Senor Romero Robledo bitterly complained in his 
newspaper, the Nacional, that the Conservative groups had not 
received a sufficient allowance. It never occurred to him to de- 
nounce the whole system as a sham. If he had he would 
have received no sympathy. It may be remarked that 
the autonomy scheme conferred on Cuba, which in a 
Colonial sense is revolutionary, has not been submitted to the 
Cortés at all. The legislation is by Royal Decree, and as soon 
as Sagasta’s majority has been elected the farce will be gone 
through of confirming it by an indemnity Bill. Parliament, 
under these circumstances is a cipher. The puzzle is how any 
Government that is once established with an enormous majority is 
ever induced to resign. The last occasion arose from the assassina- 
tion of Senor Canovas. The Queen Regent appointed a stop-gap 
Ministry for the time, which later displeased her, and she then 
sent for Sagasta, and the new policy was inaugurated towards 
Cuba without consulting Parliament. . There is as much 
Autocracy in Spain as there is in Russia, but in Spain it wears 
contemptuously the trappings of Democracy. There is no “people” 
in Spain to interest itself in Public Affairs. An explanation 
seems needed of the remarkable political apathy which atilicts the 
nation. It is held by some that the Romish Church has enslaved 
the minds of the people, and acted as a blight on national growth 
Abjectness in creed has produced abjectness in politics. A nation 
in this forlorn condition is quite incompetent to rule communities 
across the seas. Spain has no vitality to impart, having none to 
invigorate her own frame at home. The surrender of Cuba, how- 
soever much it may wound national vanity and destroy a 
historical sentiment, has long been a necessity. 
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SIR WILFRID LAURIER AT WASHINGTON. 


Tue visit of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Premier, and Sir Louis Davies, 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries, of Canada, to Washington in 
November last constitutes an important epoch in the political 
history of the race, and is a link in the chain of events which are 
rapidly developing, changing, and widening conditions in respect 
of Imperial growth. 

Twenty-five years have scarcely elapsed since leading statesmen 
and influential journals in England were advocating the setting 
adrift of the Colonies and the limiting of the mission of the Empire 
to the safety of, and money-making in, the British Islands. It was 
a transition period. The question of how far Imperial statesman- 
ship would be able to expand and adjust itself to the widening 
horizon of national events was in its experimental stage. By 
degrees, however, the larger aspect began to seize upon the 
imagination of all that was best and broadest in the Hmpire. And 
the fact that larger views came to take possession of the people of 
Great Britain is due in no inconsiderable measure to the influence 
of healthy, manly, and patriotic sentiments which came from 
large-minded men in the Colonies. 

Now the “ Little Englander” is a relic. The events of June 
last gave the final touches to the large and universal conception 
of the true scope and mission of the Empire. Henceforth it is io 
be the aim of the rapidly growing communities of British people 
located in various parts of the globe to identify their interests 
with the Empire and to give all the weight of their expanding 
power to secure prosperity, progress, and strength, and it is to be 
on the other side the concurrent aim of the present stronger forces 
controlling the home of the Empire to draw toward a common 
union and a common purpose the large family of nations which 
are growing up under the ewgis of the British flag throughout the 
globe. This opens up not only encouraging prospects within the 
Empire, but it affords a seope greater and grander than has 
presented itself in any stage of the British history. 

The largest, and at present most important, portion of the Colonial 
Empire is that embraced in what is known as the Dominion of 
Canada. Between five and six millions of people united under 
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one Government, unfalteringly loyal to the Crown and Empire, 
the possessors of half a continent and with unlimited capacities 
for expansion, constitute no mean factor in the future of our race. 
In the course of fifty years Canada will be a nation of more than 
fifteen millions of people. But in addition to the potentiality of 
Canada as an expanding nation, she occupies a position which 
makes her relations to the Empire delicate, and sometimes difficult. 
It happens that che is situate immediately adjoining a nation 
of over seventy millions of people, which has largely sprung from 
the loins of the British race, and has secured a position among 
the nations of the world which can hardly be surpassed in wealth, 
freedom, and political influence. Between Great Britain and this 
other great English race there should be nothing but friendship, 
nothing but cordial relations. They ought to be allies and co- 
adjutors in the great work of permeating the world with Anglo- 
Saxon freedom and civilization. 

Unfortunately, the history of the past hundred years establishes 
the fact that while not for over eightly years in open hostility, 
yet during that period they have both had frequent occasions tor 
serious differences in relation to national aims, and on both sides 
there has been wanting that spirit of general amity and good-will 
which every good Englishman and American should desire to 
see, and which the interests of both would undoubtedly suggest. 
It is idle to attempt to adjust the responsibility, but, looking at it 
in as impartial a manner as possible, it does seem that in recent 
years at least there has been a distinct desire on the part of the 
British people to cultivate friendly relations with the United 
States, and very considerable indisposition on the part of the 
people of the latter country to reciprocate this aim. It is quite 
true that the utterances of the larger portion of the American 
Press are not quite a fair indication of actual public opinion in 
the States. But, making allowance for this and for the overt 
hostility of certain classes in the United States toward Great 
Britain, the fact remains that the sentiment toward Great Britain 
in the United States is not as warm and cordial as could be desired. 

Nearly all the events which have led to misunderstanding 
between Great Britain and the United States have arisen from 
questions in which the people of the British Islands are not directty 
interested, but which chiefly concern the people of Canada. Canada 
is the next door neighbour to the United States, and none of us 
can be insensible to the important incidents which attach to the 
mere fact of neighbourhood alone. Canada has important fishing 
privileges. It is most natural that American fishermen, while 
seeking for profitable cargoes, should sometimes come within three 
marine miles of the Canadian coast when fishing is found to be 
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abundant. Here at once is a fruitful cause of difficulty, mis- 
understanding, and irritation. Canada has a Pacific coast situate 
very near the sealing-grounds adjoining Alaska. The Americans 
have, for some reason or other, absorbed the idea that these fishing- 
grounds and all that was therein belonged to them, an assumption 
which could not be recognized by any nation, but which was a matter 
that did not concern any other nation except Canada, whose 
sealing vessels were wont to frequent the Behring Sea. Here was 
another fruitful cause for misunderstanding. Boundary questions 
are constantly looming up. Rights upon the great lakes which 
constitute the boundary line between the two countries are apt to 
occasion difficulties. A line of customs houses extending for three 
thousand miles along the boundary offers another avenue for 
difficulty. The bonding privilege as it applies to great railway 
lines belonging to one country and yet having extensions and 
connections in the territory of the other is also a source of com- 
plication. The alien labour law enacted by the United States, 
while scarcely affecting other parts of the world, is bound to cause 
constant irritation to a considerable number of people who live in 
the immediate vicinity of the boundary line. 

As Canada is not an independent country and has no recognized 
diplomatic status at Washington, the discussion and settlement 
of all these vexed and disagreeable differences is entrusted to the 
British Foreign Office. It is quite true that from her size and 
importance Canada has taken a conspicuous, in fact a commanding, 
part, in determining the lines which British policy should pursue 
on these questions, and Great Britain has very properly given the 
weight and sanction of her whole power to maintaining in any of 
the controversies with the United States the just rights and 
privileges of her colonial subjects in Canada. But the result has 
been that in upholding Canadian interests Great Britain has 
exposed herself to hostile and unpleasant relations time and again 
with the great English-speaking nation, the United States. 

Hitherto scarcely any effort has been made on the part of the 
Canadian Government to seek direct communication with the 
American Executive in the elucidation of these matters of inter- 
national misunderstanding. The late Dominion Government, 
indeed, may be fairly classed as a Government hostile to the United 
States, and was regarded with no very friendly eye by the 
Governing bodies at Washington. This was partly due to the 
feelings and instincts of the men constituting that Government, 
but it was also intensified by circumstances not wholly within 
their control. 

Prior to the General Election of 1891 the Liberal Party in 
Canada, feeling that a broader and more liberal trade policy was 
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essential to the development of the country, and recognizing the 
fact that owing to immediate proximity the United States con- 
stitute a most important market for a great number of the leading 
products, adopted the policy of reciprocity with the United States. 
Unrestricted reciprocity it was called, but that only meant that the 
Liberals were prepared, in the event of being called upon to assume 
power, to go to Washington, not restricted by any special lines 
upon which a reciprocity treaty could be drawn, but to go there 
with a free hand to seek such reciprocal relations as it seemed 
just and practicable to obtain, having in view the interests of 
both countries. 

This was at once seized upon by the Canadian Government 
and their friends as a determination, or even a plot, on the part 
of the Liberal Party to hand the country over to the United States, 
and to ally its policy with American aims to the exclusion of its 
obligations to the Motherland. No such aim was contemplated 
by the Liberal leaders. Trade was all they were. seeking, and vo 
thought entered the mind of the leading promoters of the reciprocity 
movement of in any way ignoring our paramount duty to Great 
Britain or to touch in the slightest degree the political relations 
so warm and cordial which then prevailed, and which we hope and 
believe will always prevail. 

But it suited the policy of Sir John A. Macdonald and his 
associates to raise the loyalty ery and to denounce the Liberals 
as traitors to the British connection. To make this a battle-cry it 
became necessary to assume the policy of denouncing everything 
American and 2zondemning in the most noisy and conspicuous 
manner the United States and everything connected therewith. 
Hence the feeling between the two countries, instead of developing 
in the direction of greater cordiality, was confronted with a series 
of events which were bound to aggravate all matters of difference 
between the two countries. 

At length, in 1896, the Liberal-Conservative Government of 
Canada was defeated and Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberals 
took office. Probably by this time it has become sufficiently 
apparent that a Liberal Administration in Canada means no less 
devotion to the interests of the Empire and no narrower conceptions 
of Imperial aims and purposes. The first business of the new 
Administration, outside, of course, of the domestic affairs of the 
country, was to establish full and satisfactory relations with the 
Imperial Government and to discuss, as Sir Wilfrid Laurier last 
June did discuss with the Colonial Secretary in conjunction with 
the representative men from the other British Colonies, questivns 
of enormous moment in relation to Imperial interests. 

This being done, the next step was to endeavour, if possible, 
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to get on a friendly footing with the Government at Washington. 
The history of the world reveals the painful fact that many, if 
not most, of the great wars which have desolated the world have 
been the result of misunderstanding that a few hours of frank 
explanation between national representatives could have prevented. 
No serious idea of war between Great Britain and the United 
States is entertained by any person, but it is unfortunate to have 
even occasions for irritation existing and marring the pleasant 
relations which cught to exist. No pains should be spared to 
secure a cessation of the disagreeable utterances which have too 
long and continuously marked the public Press, and often the 
public men, of both countries. 

With a full recognition of this, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
Sir Louis Davies, not indeed purely upon their own motion, 
but upon the invitation of the United States authoriti+s, 
went to Washington in a quite informal manner and there for 
several days discussed with the Secretary of State and with the 
President himself, who entertained them at the White House, 
all the questions which are now, and for some time past have been, 
disturbing the relations between the two countries. Most of their 
time no doubt was spent in discussing matters which, while 
originally arising between Canada and the United States, never- 
theless from the nature of things must be practically matters 
which have to be settled between Great Britain and the United 
States. 

The spectacle of such a frank and friendly discussion between 
the highest authorities of the two neighbouring nations is »ne 
in every way most pleasing to contemplate, and affords a picture the 
outlines of which cannot be too greatly magnified. Such a con- 
ference was quite possible. The Administration which formerly 
took pride in declaring its hostility to everything American had 
passed away, and the public men at Washington were sufficientiy 
familiar with Canadian political affairs to know that the existing 
Canadian Government was one naturally friendly to the United 
States and cherishing no hostile designs and compelled to play 
no ostentatiously aggressive part. Sir Wilfrid Laurier has acquired 
wherever he is known, and wherever the English language is 
spoken, the reputation for urbanity of manner, kindness of heart, 
generosity of disposition, and elevation of sentiment which marl:s 
him as the most fitting possible person to conduct with the 
statesmen of the United States friendly negotiations in relation to 
topics which are of mutual importance. 

The subjects for discussion were varied: first and primarily it 
is quite likely that the seal question in all its phases was up for 
full consideration. The alien labour law, which is now a subject 
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of constant friction, was likewise freely considered. Probably the 
matter of International postage regulations was among the subjects 
embraced in this informal conference, and last, but not least, com- 
mercial reciprocity on certain lines consistent at once with the 
industrial welfare of the country and with its obligations to the 
parent State was freely discussed. Other topics, as, for instance, 
the opening up of the Klondyke, the maintenance of order, and 
the prevention ef suffering, may have been considered as well, 
but those named above constitute the leading and important issues 
which were within the purview of the conference. 

It is impossible, of course, to speak of the results of this confer- 
ence. International courtesy makes it indelicate and improp2r 
for the negotiators to take the public into their confidence in 
regard to what was said or done, but enough is already known 
to justify the pleasant conviction that the conference can only 
result in lasting good between the two countries. Whatever foolish 
Jingos may think or say, the true policy of Canada is to live on 
terms of the utmost friendship with the United States. A‘ 
neighbours enhance their mutual pleasure by being on friendly 
terms, and there is hardly a limit to the capacity which neighbours, 
actuated by a wrong spirit, have to make each other’s lives unhappy. 
It is equally desirable in every way, as has been already hinted, 
that the United States and Great Britain should be on terms of 
the greatest cordiality. However much nations of other race and 
blood may quarrel—and this is altogether undesirable and ought 
to be avoided—every possible reason exists for amity and friendly 
alliance between all the members of the great English-speaking 
world. If Sir Wilfrid Laurier, acting for and on behalf of the 
Dominion of Canada, can assist to bring about a termination of 
the causes of misunderstanding and irritation, between Canada 
and the United States, he has gone a long way to remove all 
causes which militate against friendly relations between Great 
Britain and the United States. No higher mission could present 
itself to a Colonial statesman, and no incident now happening 
within the purview of the Empire should engage the more sym- 
pathetic interest vf the British people. 

Of course all omens of satisfactory negotiations may be doomed 
to disappointment and failure. It is never quite wise to prophecy 
in the midst of the whirlpool of political caprice as to the issue of 
international questions, but the signs are undoubtedly promising, 
and the efforts of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues in this 
direction are certainly worthy of unqualified commendation. 

In assuming a national policy which is to draw all the colonial 
possessions close to the Empire and bind them together with a 
common purpose, a common responsibility, the statesmen ard 
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people of England must keep their eyes open to all events which 
give colour to this Imperial scheme. None of us can afford to 
dwarf the scope of our great aim by drifting into the narrowing 
rut of provincialism. It is our special business to follow with the 
closest interest all developments of significance in every part of 
the Empire, to ireat nothing lightly which has a bearing upon 
the ultimate welfare of the whole. The people of Great Britain 
have certainly awakened within the last few years enormously to 
the proper realization of the wider topics of Imperial grandeur ; 
and while looking over the whole field to note what is passing 
and the general trend of Imperial aim and Imperial action, this 
visit of Sir Wilfrid Laurier to Washington may be looked upon 
as one of paramount significance and interest. 


J. W. Lonauey. 
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THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE ON INDIA. 


I po not propose in this article to weary the reader with any dry 
statistics regarding the Russian Army of Central Asia. It will be 
sufficient for my purpose if I state that the peace footing of the 
force in Turkestan and Transcaspia is something under 40,000 men, 
that these Provinces are in steam communication with Europe, and 
that ina comparatively short space of time 200,000 well-drilled and 
well-equipped Russian soldiers could be massed on the north-west 
frontier of Afghanistan. Merve can be reached by a traveller from 
Moscow, the heart of Russia, in less than a week, and from Southern 
Russia and the Caucasus, whence the Army of Central Asia would 
be chiefly recruited, in a much shorter space of time. Of course, 
difticulties with regard to transport and supplies would commence 
the moment this force or any part of it left its base, and the 
difficulties would increase the farther forward it proceeded. I have 
studied this question on the spot for years, but shall not go very 
deeply into it here, because I shall endeavour to show that the 
Russians have no intention of moving direct on India from their 
present position unless we force them to it—and that is very 
unlikely. But if they did determine to do so I do not think the 
difficulties they would have to contend against would be altogether 
insuperable under favourable conditions. The Army of Central 
Asia moves with infinitely less transport than does our Indian 
Army. Though it is entirely composed of Europeans it has no 
native followers, and would, in fact, move much as does an army in 
Europe. Transport for 100,000 men at least would certainly be 
forthcoming. Central Asia with Persia is the home of the camel, 
the mule, and the yabu (pack-pony); and if it was found expedient 
the Shah of Persia would be desired to drain his country for the 
necessary animals. If he objected they would be taken by force 
and Khorasan occupied. And anyone who has been there knows 
that the Persians could not and would not make any show of 
resistance. Besides, money will procure ‘any service in Persia. 
And as the Russians advanced through Afghanistan they would 
find fresh animals in that country. They would have less trouble 
with regard to provisions. From Europe a constant supply could 
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be brought by steam to the Afghan frontier. And from Persia 
vast quantities of flour could be procured, besides barley, dry 
lucerne and other fodder for the animals ; also mutton of the finest 
quality for the troops. The shepherds would drive across their 
flocks in thousands. 

But I do not believe the Russians have the least inclination to 
move direct against us from their present position. They know full 
well the risk they would incur in doing so. There is besides nothing 
on earth they desire more than continued peace for a long time 
to come, in order to enable them to develop their vast Asian 
Dominions, which are now a heavy drain on their Exchequer, but 
are likely, in the future, with continued peace, to enrich their 
empire as India has enriched ours. They do not covet India in 
the least ; and they would not know what to do with it if they 
drove us out. Supposing they did, their empire in Europe would 
be left in danger by the heavy drain on its army, necessitated by a 
first occupation of India. They have not the host of capable 
trained civilians which would be necessary to administer the 
country. And if they left it in the hands of Native Princes and 
others, educated under our system, they might find they had 
laid the train for much future trouble, and perhaps even for the 
eventual subversion of their own Asiatic empire. They could, 
indeed, at the best only crush us, and retire after despoiling India, 
and leaving it in a state of chaos, much as did the early con- 
querors. And that is what they would attempt to do if seriously 
provoked by us. Events in Europe or elsewhere may any day drive 
them to it. If, for instance, we had coerced the Turk over the 
Armenian troubles after the Czar had told us bluntly he would 
have no interference, there is little doubt we should have had to 
fight the Russians in Europe as well as in Asia. They assert, not 
unreasonably, that we are a thorn in their side in Europe. And 
they have advanced to the frontiers of Afghanistan, and brought 
their railway there with the main object of silencing us in Europe 
by threatening us in Asia. Already the project has been crowned 
with success. The Czar is to-day the indisputable dictator of 
Europe, with the President of the French Republic kissing his 
cheeks, and the German Emperor not ashamed to publicly pro- 
claim (at a State Dinner) that he kisses his feet. Any day an un- 
foreseen event may force us into war with France or Russia or both. 
There is the game of Brag or Grab now being played in China, the 
question cf the French possessions in Africa, the question of Egypt, 
and a dozen other questions now being considered or temporarily 
hung up, as they call it, in the Foreign Office, any one of which may 
‘take a serious turn to-morrow. Prince Lobanoff, the late Russian 
Chancellor, is said to have left a memorandum strongly advocating 
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the crippling of Great Britain once and for ever in Asia, in order to 
reduce her to a second-class Power in Europe. And if he did not, 
it is certain that since Peter the Great ascended the throne every 
Czar and leading Russian statesman has more or less seriously 
entertained the idea, There is no truer aphorism than that 
which asserts that if you scratch a Russian you will find 
a Tartar. For if you do succeed in raising his ire, and 
especially his patriotic ire, a Russian will stop at nothing to obtain 
his revenge. And if there be any who hold the opinion that the 
Russians are afraid to strike at us in India, or to risk failure by 
attempting any perilous military operations against us, they are 
labouring under a vain delusion. The Russians are every bit as 
brave and stubborn as Britons, and moreover no value is set on the 
life of the Russian soldier. He is not with difficulty enlisted, sent 
out to the East at enormous cost, and nursed when he gets there, 
The Press and the Political Partisans in Russia cannot ask awkward 
questions or throw mud at the Government when a disaster occurs. 
The Russian Army has vast Reserves, and a Russian General 
coveting distinction would not hesitate to risk the possible anni- 
hilation of an Army Corps to attain his end. The army that 
crossed the Balkans would cross Afghanistan under favourable 
conditions. More than once during the present century has the 
invasion of India not only been seriously considered but even 
initiated. In 1878 when war between Russia and Great Britain 
seemed imminent in Europe a force of 18,000 men was mobilized 
in Turkestan for an advance on India. A second force of 30,000 
men was to have moved forward from the southern shores of the 
Caspian through Persia to Herat. A Russian Mission was received 
at Kabul with open arms, and the hearty co-operation of the Amir 
secured. In those days the Russians had only been established for 
a dozen years in Turkestan, were experiencing disaster after disaster 
in Transcaspia with the Turkomans, had, of course, no Central Asian 
railway, and expected besides to fight us in Europe with the Turk 
on our side. And our supremacy in Asia was then questioned by 
few Asiatics. Yet had the European war not been averted, the 
Russians would have moved on India hurling at us as a vanguard 
a horde of Asiatics to the ery of blood and plunder. 

Our troops have behaved very gallantly during the present 
campaign, and have upheld the best traditions of our army. But 
we should bear in mind that it is at the best but a small-and-early 
affair and child’s play to what a war against the Russians would be. 
I will give here two instances only of the many which Archibald 
Forbes tells us about the Russian soldier in the Turkish war. In 
writing about the second attack on Plevna, he says: “ Schahofsky’s 
men could not get into Plevna on our side, the south, any more 
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than could Kriidener’s on the north side. After carrying the first 
Turkish redoubt they were brought to a dead stand by dint of the 
tempest of hostile fire that struck them; and, not being the kind of 
men to go back, they stood there, gazing into the face of Death, 
poor gallant fellows, till 8,000 of them littered with their corpses 
the long, gently-sloping natural glacis, whose face the Turkish rifles 
swept with such workmanlike steadiness.” A very graphic 
description this, and I can quite imagine the Russian soldier 
standing there stolid and indifferent till he was shot down. Then 
Forbes tells a story about the great Skobeleff. He went to make 
a reconnaissance of Loftcha, with no intention whatever of assaulting 
so difficult a position held by a Turkish force three times as strong 
as his own. He, however, advanced so close that his men, 
disobeying the orders of their officers, pushed forward to the 
attack. Even Skobeleff recognized that the attempt was madness, 
and he was wounded, had his horse shot under him, and lost half 
his escort before his own personal efforts could induce the men to 
retire. If we search the annals of other big wars we shall find that 
the men of other nations, when well led, go forward unhesitatingly 
to be swept down in thousands. And if ever we do embark in one 
we shall have to reserve our hysterics for something grander than 
the Dargai affair and the loss of two Gordon Highlanders. It will 
be a fatal error, too, if we cherish the conviction that with a mixed 
army we shall be able to beat a much larger force of pure Russians. 
We shall find, if we fight them, that their army of to-day is very 
‘ different to the badly-organized army of serfs we encountered in 
the Crimea, that the baby of that period has developed into a 
powerful stripling, and that he has profited immensely by his 
experiences then and since both in Europe and in Central Asia. 

If the Russians were to advance on India direct there is the 
likelihood that the Afghans and some of the independent tribes 
would oppose them. But it is quite possible these people might be 
on their side. They would promise Peshawur to the Amir, or to a 
Pretender they might set up in his place, and abundance of loot to 
all; and, with the remembrance of our past wars against them,both 
Afghans and tribes alike would probably rejoice at the opportunity, 
to use a vulgar phrase, of having a smack at us. The Indian 
people might at the moment be discontented because of famine or 
plague or pestilence, or of some well-meaning but offensive act on 
the part of the Indian Government, who never yet have felt their 
pulse. The Indian Mutiny surprised the Indian Government, but 
nobody else. Sir Charles Napier was severely snubbed (and 
resigned) seven or eight years before it occurred, for daring to 
suggest such a possibility. Some of the unofficial classes knew for a 
certainty that it was going tooccur. A British Indigoplanterat Delhi, 
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for instance, who;was endeavouring to sell a very valuable plantation 
and to retire, was told by the Calcutta brokers, some months before 
it broke out, that no purchaser could be found because of the 
Mutiny which was about to occur. The first indications of the 
present outbreak on our frontier were pooh-poohed by the 
Government of India, as the result of the vapourings of a Mad 
Mullah which would soon cease. Yet, the only wonder is that the 
rising did not occur years ago. 

If the Russians were to advance now they would probably have 
the present Amir tooth and nail against them. But you can never 
depend on an Oriental. The man whom you have loaded with 
favours and whom you believe to be your faithful servant may all 
the time be nursing his secret hatred against you, and another whom 
you distrust may in the hour of danger, through expediency, throw 
in his lot with you, and remain faithful to the end. The Amir 
would certainly not assist the Russians against us unless we had 
just at the time done something to provoke him excessively. He 
sulks periodically about all sorts of matters. He would like his 
Agents in India to enjoy such privileges that they could make 
vast sums for him by trade, and yet his duties on our goods 
entering Afghanistan are so prohibitive, that on this account 
chiefly the Russians have been able to drive our goods out 
of the Central Asian markets. He wants to deal direct with 
the English Foreign Office and to ignore the Indian Govern- 
ment. He occasionally sends troops to occupy posts within our 
sphere of influence. In short, he is a tyrannical and wayward 
dictator with whom we hardly dare to remonstrate. Our servility 
to him, and the blackmail we have to pay him for not seeking con- 
solation on the bosom of our rival would be ludicrous to contemplate 
were it not so pitifully sad. But supposing this Amir, who, however, 
may die to-morrow, remained loyal to us, it does not follow that 
his subjects would all do likewise. The population of Afghanistan 
is composed of a variety of tribes, nearly every one of which has 
suffered terribly under the present Amir’s tyrannical rule. And it 
the Russians were to set up a popular Pretender numbers would 
flock to his banner. The Independent Tribes, too, who delight in 
war, could be won over by the promise of revenge, loot, and fair 
women. I have not space to enumerate the many different phases 
the situation might take. The unexpected too always happens. 
All I wish to show is that it is not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that a few months hence the Russians may be at the gates of India 
with the Afghans and the tribes on their side, and with many mal- 
contents in India wishing them success and ready to join them. 

But the Russians have not the slightest intention of moving 
direct against us from their present position unless events force 
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them to do so. They have a very different plan of advance in view, 
and we are, and have been for some time past, maturing it for them 
in the exact manner they desire. They do not want India, but they 
perceive quite clearly that the whole of the intervening territory 
must sooner or later be absorbed by one or other of the two great 
civilized Powers on either side of it. And as the closer they can 
get to the Indian frontier the greater will be their command over 
India, they have determined to grab as much of that inter- 
vening territory as they can, whenever opportunity favours 
them. Besides, if they do not covet India, they do covet 
the fertile territory in Afghanistan to the south of their 
desert. And thanks to our Liberal Government they are now 
across the desert and planted on the edge of Afghan soil. The 
few so-called oases in the desert and the spots they occupy on the 
Afghan Border are exceedingly small and unhealthy with deficient 
supplies of bad water. When I add that each—that Merve it- 
self—is dependent for water on rivers flowing from Aighanistan, 
which can be diverted by.the Afghans, the position will perhaps be 
grasped, and the Russian desire to push forward understood. 
Any day a petty frontier dispute with the Afghans or the Amir’s 
death or events in Europe or China or elsewhere may send them 
forward. Both Herat and Afghan Turkestan are inhabited by 
non war-like races and would be occupied in a few days without the 
slightest trouble, indeed, I most firmly believe, with the hearty 
co-operation of the inhabitants, into whose souls the iron has 
entered during the present reign. The Amir’s Governor and his 
troops in the mud fortress of Herat would, it is true, make a show 
of resistance, but they would very soon be disposed of and only 
serve the purpose of furnishing the necessary butcher’s bill for 
decorations and promotion. All the tribes around or near Herat— 
the Chahar Aimak, the Hazarahs and others—would welcome the 
Russians with enthusiasm. I have conversed with some of their 
head-inen, who looked to us fora long time for deliverance and who 
prayed for a permanent British occupation of Afghanistan. But all 
that is past and done with now, and their eyes have for some years 
been turned to the Russians as their only possible deliverers. The 
Amir is a brave enough man and for the sake of his Oriental dignity 
would offer the usual Oriental resistance. He would send forward 
a brigade or two to be wiped out. As he is by no means a fool, he 
would then consider he had vindicated his honour and would make 
the best of the occasion. He would seek our help and if we did 
not give it would probably make that an excuse for coming to 
terms with the Russians. We should not help him, and indeed it 
would be little short of insanity to do so. The Russians would be 
in occupation of Herat, Maimena and Balkh before we could move, 
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and if we commenced a compaign in Afghanistan with Abdul 
Rahman as our ally, we should very soon find that we had tethered 
ourselves to a mill-stone. He would impede us in every way and 
would not allow our commander a free hand, nor place the Afghan 
army at his disposal. He would object to every move on principle 
in order to show his authority. He would also be suspicious that 
we were trying to win over his people; and he would hang any of 
them who showed a disposition to be too friendly with us. When 
the Russians took Panjdeh and massacred an Afghan force we did 
not fight, though at the time the conditions were infinitely more 
favourable than they can ever be again, and we should not do so 
when they occupy Herat and Balkh. We should probably vote a 
few millions again for frontier defences, and then demand another 
Boundary Commission to delimit the new frontier. Whether this 
Amir or his successor went over to the enemy or did not the end 
would be thesame. The Russians would push forward gradually, 
always bringing their railway with them, until they reached the 
frontier of India. Supposing the Amir opposed them they would, 
as soon as they had fortified Herat and Balkh and brought their 
railway forward, proceed to subdue Kabul or Kandahar or both. 
And once in Kabul, if all did not submit, a general massacre 
would be ordered. That would be frightful, but I declare not half 
so cruel in the end as the timid vacillating policy we invariably 
pursue. If in 1878 we had gone straight to Kabul, ordered a 
general massacre, and had then taken efficient measures for the 
future control of the country, the people would have suffered 
infinitely less misery than was caused by our two years’ pottering 
about Afghanistan followed by our sudden withdrawal in 1880, not 
to mention the misery inflicted on our side by the war, disease, the 
Cavagnari and Burroughes disasters, &c., &e. Of course to massacre 
wretched creatures for fighting in defence of their king and country 
is to carry brutality to its most extreme limit. It can never be 
necessary and must always be impolitic. Savage animals are cowed 
by brutality and tamed by firm kindness. Unfortunately our kind- 
ness, though well meant, is always of the wavering sanctimonious 
species, which invariably brings misery in its train. The Russians 
have been eminently successful in Central Asia because they have 
moved forward steadily, and always with one fixed purpose in view, 
and their antagonists have learnt that resistance is useless, that 
they never commence a war without bringing it to a successful 
conclusion, nor ever evacuate territory once occupied. They do not 
dilly-dally en route or temporize with savages giving them time to 
combine and make their dispositions for prolonged resistance. 
They have no Politicals with an army to regulate the campaign and 
to shout “Hands off” the moment a General is about to win a decisive 
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victory. The object the Russian Government have in view is 
explained to the Commander, and he is then sent forward with a 
free hand to attain it in the manner he deems most expedient. 
He generally advances as rapidly as possible, strikes hard and 
delivers a crushing defeat. And once he has got his enemy well 
on his knees he raises him up, and thenceforward treats him with 
much kindness. 

After the whole of Afghanistan was subdued there would still be 
the Independent Tribes to be dealt with. Eventually they, too, 
would come under Russian sway, probably one by one after the 
railway had been pushed forward. At first it is more than likely 
they would not be interfered with, and would only be used as a 
lever against us. 

I do not wonder in the least that the Forward Policy has of late 
been so hotly denounced. During the last twenty years we have 
lavished, I suppose, over fifty millions in attempting to keep the 
Russians back, and we have only succeeded in preparing the way 
for their advance in the exact manner they desire. We fought the 
Afghans for two years, and then retired, relinquishing every advan- 
tage we had gained, and leaving the people embittered afresh 
against us. We placed a strong Amir on the throne nominally 
subject to us, but in reality totally independent of us, and in a 
position to defy us. And now the whole of the Independent Tribes 
at the instigation of this man are against us. It is painful to con- 
template what might have been done seventeen years ago, at such 
little expense, to render our position once and for ever secure. We 
had only then to keep Kandahar, extend our railway there, place an 
Amir under control at Kabul, and a few officers on the Russo-Afghan 
Frontier, and we should have been quite safe. We shall realize all 
this when the two frontiers meet, and the people of India are 
crushed by the increased taxation necessitated by the maintentance 
of the vast army we shall then have to keep permanently massed 
there. 

I have had the opportunity of seeing a great deal of the Russian 
army of Central Asia, and the more I have seen of it the less 
pleased have I been at the prospect of our Indian army having to 
encounter it. I have never feared the issue, because I am sure that 
at the last we shall pull ourselves together, and with a mighty 
effort repel the Russians. But the cost, the labour, and the strain 
will probably be terrible, and the nearer they approach to us the 
more difficult will become the task. I once held the Russians in 
supreme contempt, and, like many Englishmen, believed that we 
could make short work of them or of any other foe. But the 
conviction has since slowly and steadily been impressed on my 
mind that the Russian army is, for fighting purposes, in every 
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respect equal to ours, and in some respects would have an immense 
advantage over us in the field. The men are all of one race, are 
stronger, more hardy, and healthier than ours; there are no native 
followers; they require less transport and supplies, and fewer 
luxuries, have an inexhaustible reserve, are nearer home, Xc., &e. 

I have visited Transcaspia on eight separate occasions, have seen 
the Russian soldier on and off parade, and have travelled with him 
for weeks together in trains and in steamers. It is, indeed, chiefly 
on board ship that I have amused myself by studying him. And 
I have arrived at the conclusion that he is the most docile, good- 
tempered (till you scratch him), pig-headed creature on earth, as 
hard as nails, and generally of superb physique. He is stupid and 
ignorant, perhaps, but he has apprehension enough to shoot straight, 
and to understand when he is told to advance or not to quit a post 
alive, and he never disputes an order nor complains. And that, I 
take it, is sufficient fora fighting machine. He has had no school- 
board education, and is therefore content with his lot, and no 
lawyer. I wonder, by the way, whether it is true, as | have heard, 
that a British regiment, composed chiefly of weedy Cockneys, 
turned tail once during the present campaign, while native 
regiments stood fast, and that their Commanding Officer reproached 
them, in the strongest language, with being County Council 
chickens? Se none vero, ce. 

I shall not easily forget my first impression of Russia and the 
Russians. In 1890 I was Vice-Consul at Meshed in Persia, and, 
having obtained leave of absence, crossed the Russian frontier, after 
a seven days’ ride, and proceeded to the railway station at Askabad. 
I had emerged from barbarism and extreme fanaticism, and 
the sudden transition to civilization quite dazed me. General 
Komaroff (best known as the man who took Panjdeh, and wiped 
out an Afghan force) was retiring from the post of Governor- 
General, and was leaving by the same train. The whole of the 
troops in garrison, numbering some 5,000 men, were drawn up out- 
side the station, and inside the platform was packed with hundreds 
of officers, civil and military, all in uniform, besides ladies 
innumerable. Three bands were also playing inspiriting, martial 
airs. I was immediately introduced to the General, who received 
me very kindly; and I travelled with him for several days till we 
reached Tsaritsin, on the Volga. Since then I have made the 
acquaintance of many distinguished Russians, and have had the 
opportunity of hearing their views about the relations between 
Great Britain and Russia. 

The present Governor of Transcaspia is General Kouropatkine 


? 


without doubt the most capable and distinguished soldier now on 
the Russian active list. And as he most assuredly would get the 
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chief command in the event of a Russian advance towards India, it 
will not be amiss if I devote a short space to describing him. He 
is still in the prime of life, not yet fifty years of age, has served 
from the commencement of his career in Central Asia, has taken a 
leading part in its conquest, and has made some important con- 
tributions towards its literature. He thoroughly knows the various 
countries and thoroughly understands the people inhabiting them, 
and their modes of diplomacy and warfare. He was Chief of the 
Staff to the great Skobeletf during the Russo-Turkish war, and 
greatly distingushed himself in it. Indeed, there is little doubt 
that some of Skobelefi’s laurels were won by him. Skobeleff was 
the dashing, impetuous, reckless leader ; Kouropatkine the cool, 
patient, calculating corrective who restrained him. He isa man of 
indomitable will, of untiring industry, master of his profession as a 
soldier, a great civil administrator, deliberate of speech, exceedingly 
gentle and modest in manner, and with a temper always under 
control. He wears the first class of the Order of St. George (equiva- 
lent to our Victoria Cross), and his courage is of the type which 
does not comprehend fear. He is the strictest of disciplinarians, 
but beloved and respected by all, and his own good qualities are 
perforce in a great measure reflected in those serving under him. He 
is, indeed, the equal in every respect of any Commander we could 
place in the field to oppose him. General Kouropatkine has brought 
Transcaspia in all matters, both civil and military, to a high state 
of perfection. He works from sunrise till late into the night, en- 
quires personally into the minutest details, and finds time to be 
constantly making long and fatiguing journeys of inspection 
thrcughout his extensive command. This man, if he took the field 
against us, would be hard to beat. He has told me more than once 
that he has seen too much of war not to hate it, that neither he nor 
his Government have the least desire to fight us, and to suggest 
that they wish to invade India is absurd. I believe him. But all 
the same, he is a Russian of Russians, and if he thought there was 
just cause for it, would delight in trying conclusions with us. In 
diplomacy, of course, General Kouropatkine is a thorough-bred 
Russian.* 

There are eight battalions of Transcaspian and twenty-seven of 
Turkestan Rifles, and the men composing them have always seemed 
to me the beaw ideal of what riflemen should be. I have no idea 
of their average size, but they most of them appeared to be about 
5 ft. 7 in. in height, and 38 inches or more round the chest. And 
they always looked the picture of health and fit for any- 
thing. They are specially enlisted for seven years in the 


* Since this article was written General Kouropatkine has been appointed War 
Minister. 
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Active Army and six in the Reserve. They are drawn 
for the most part from the peasantry of Southern Russia, 
ean live for an indefinite period on tea and rye bread, and 
know nothing whatever of even simple luxuries. And it is a 
remarkable and indisputable fact, which may surprise the reader, 
as it did me, that Russians generally can endure extreme heat 
better than Englishmen can. The summer in most parts of Russia 
is extremely hot. In a large dark room in the basement of a hotel 
at Moscow I have seen the thermometer standing at 100° F. at 
5 p.m., in the month of August. The sun has apparently no effect 
on the skull of a Russian. The Titr origin (apparent in the faces 
of most Russians, though, of course, disputed by savants) appears to 
have given them a roof to their heads impervious to the sun’s rays. 
Such a thing as a helmet is unknown in Central Asia, and civilians, 
as well as soldiers, wear there no other head-dress in summer but a 
thin cloth cap in a linen cover. The heat of Central Asia is not 
equal to that of India, but it is very great ; and no ordinary English- 
man could be exposed there to the sun in summer for half-an-hour 
in a cap without being knocked over. The average temperature in 
the shade during the day at Askabad and Merve cannot be less than 
105° in the summer. Yet the summer season is the drill season in 
Transcaspia, and while our soldiers in India are lying in large lofty 
darkened bungalows, cooled by artificial means, with punkahs 
swinging over head, and not permitted to leave their barrack-rooms, 
the Russian soldier of Central Asia is in camp, being knocked about 
at field days lasting from early morn till mid-day. No native ser- 
vant is allowed in barracks. The soldiers have to cook their own 
food and perform all fatigue duties. But in India, the British 
soldier, even when campaigning, must have his staff of servants to 
attend on him. The fact is the recruiting difficulties are so great 
in England, and to get the British soldier to India is such an ex- 
pensive matter, that when there he is thought so valuable that he 
has to be nursed. And though he might not like it, I believe he 
would be far healthier, and consequently happier, if he were given 
more employment. I speak from experience, having served in the 
ranks in India and through a campaign in Afghanistan. The 
Infantry men are the most sickly soldiers in our Indian army. The 
Cavalry enjoy better health. And the healthiest’ man of all is the 
driver of Artillery who has two horses and a couple of sets of har- 
ness to look after. In Calcutta, where the climate is perhaps as 
enervating as in any part of India, the English business men work 
and run about in summer just as they do in Europe, and that helps 
to keep them alive. The British soldier gets bad expensive rations 
served up in the worst possible manner, and most of his sickness is 
attributable to that fact. But I need not discuss this here. The 
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Russian soldier of Central Asia gets rough good fare, cooks it him- 
self, and makes it palatable. He gets a rouble (two shillings) a 
month pay, is content with it, and even manages to get drunk 
regularly on the chief Saints’ Days. And the Russian officer has to 
rough it much as does the Russian soldier. His pay is quite small, 
he has no mess to frequent, and he must always appear in uniform. 
The minimum number of hours work for him in the day is five, 
and includes the duties of army schoolmaster. These bring him 
into close touch with the men, teach him their individual charac- 
ters, and them to look up to and rely on him. 

In 1893 I visited Russian Sarrakhs, which is just opposite to the 
north-eastern point of Persia. I happened to be down in that 
direction shooting, and the Preestaff, or Civil Governor, an old 
acquaintance, invited me across to stay with him. I do not think 
any other Englishman has been there since it came into Russian 
hands, and I gladly accepted the invitation. It is needless to say I 
was treated with boundless hospitality. That always happens 
wherever one goes in Russia. The 5th Battalion of the Trans- 
caspian Rifles were there, and I dined one night with the Colonel, a 
Georgian, who shared a small bungalow with one of his lieutenants. 
He was Commandant of the Station, and a distinguished man, for he 
wore the first class of the Order of St. George. But he was a rough 
honest soldier, who lived on his pay and scorned luxuries. His 
furniture was of the simplest description, so was the fare, and we 
used the old three-pronged steel forks. The day following I saw a 
dozen officers start on reconnaissance duty towards the Afghan 
frontier, with the Colonel commanding the 8th Battalion at Merve 
in charge. As soon as they got out they were to scatter, and each 
take a division of land, sketch it, and report on its villages, 
inhabitants, cultivation, water supply, &c., in the minutest detail. 
And this is how they went: Each officer got a Cossack’s pony, and 
put himself, his blanket, and drawing materials on it, and started 
off. No groom nor servant accompanied him, and he was allowed 
no baggage animal. He took no food, and was to procure it at any 
Cossack post or village he might come across, and there to find 
shelter at night or bivouac out. The villages in that part of the 
world are few and far between, and consist only of two or three 
filthy mud huts, each with a hole in the roof to act as window and 
chimney, and with no supplies save a little very coarse flour for the 
daily bread. It was the season of the year, too, when snow might 
fall, and be followed by intense cold. And these officers had to be 
out ten days, or a fortnight, perhaps, without a bed, bath, change 
of clothes, or square meal the whole time. British officers, going 
out under similar circumstances, would be given tents and trans- 
port animals, and would each be accompanied by two or there 
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servants. And they would get, besides, an extra daily allowance.to 
compensate them for the inconvenience and expense they would 
be put to. This is where the Russians have the advantage over us. 
They can maintain perhaps five men where we can maintain one 
only. We must not compare the actual pay of Russian and British 
soldiers only. The difference there is vast enough. But we must 
compare the expenses incurred under our whole military system 
with the expenses incurred under theirs. 

Of course, it is a sort of sacrilege to suggest conscription for the 
British Isles. At least, that is what politicians, who pander to 
what they believe to be the public, say. Some of them would like 
very much to enforce it, but they cannot afford to offend the 
masses, and to risk losing office by proposing it; so they 
take up the parable that free Britons never will endure 
conscription, and try to devise impossible means for expand- 
ing our present small costly and weedy army. But I wonder 
whether if the French and the Russians or Germans did effect 
a landing on our coasts, conscription would still be impossible for 
the free Briton! It would then perhaps be too late to organize an 
army sufticiently large for defence. One would have thought that 
the first law of a State ought to be that every able-bodied individual 
in that State should take his share in safeguarding its interests. 
On the Continent, where the danger is more apparent, that is the 
law. But because a narrow strip of sea divides us from our neigh- 
bours, and we are in possession of a good fleet, we believe ourselves 
absolutely secure. Even admitting that we are so (and it is very 
doubtful) we have an Indian Empire and vast Colonies to protect 
and we are threatened in almost every quarter of the Globe by 
nations who hate us for our success and prosperity, and who would 
glory in our humiliation. It is admitted by military experts that 
our present smail army would be quite inadequate to take the field 
against that of any first-class Power. As matters now stand it is 
extremely doubtful whether we could stay an American invasion of 
Canada or a Russian invasion of India, and both might be attempted 
at the same time, not to mention possible troubles also in South 
and West Africa. Our soldiers receive much higher pay than do 
those of any other Power in the world, and yet it is with the greatest 
difficulty our petty army is kept up to its normal strength. Itis held 
in contempt by the lower classes, few respectable healthy men of 
decent physique will join it, and it has become the refuge for the 
undersized, lazy and sickly youths of the kingdom who have failed 
to earn a livelihood elsewhere. An effort will be made presently 
to increase it by an Army Corps or two, but even if the pay 
of the soldier be raised and the standard again lowered, recruits 
will not be forthcoming in any great number. The fact is 
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that our whole military system is radically wrong, and there 
is no remedy but to bring ourselves up to date by following 
the example of our neighbours and introducing conscription 
and greater economy throughout our whole military adminis- 
tration. In Russia every youth on attaining the age of twenty-one 
is called up for service. Out of something under a million reaching 
that age each year, only about 275,000 are taken into the active 
army. The period of service in European Russia is five years in 
the active army, thirteen years in the first reserve, and five in the 
second. Surely some modification of this plan could be adopted in 
the British Isles? Every youth aged twenty-one might be called 
to serve three years in the regular army. Probably only one in four 
or five would be required, and the pick of those who elected to 
remain after the termination of this service could be sent to India 
and the colonies on increased pay. The remainder could be drafted 
into a first-class reserve, undergoing a short annual training 
for three years, and into a second-class reserve (without 
training) for a longer period. There would then be no necessity 
for militia or volunteers, or for increasing the present pay of the 
regulars. It might even be reduced. Sixpence per diem clear is 
sufficient for any young man for a period of three years. The 
German soldiers receive about 24d. and have to keep theinselves in 
certain necessaries with that. The three years’ training would 
immensely benefit any young man, and at the age of twenty-four he 
would find himself improved physically and morally, and much 
better qualified than before to choose a profession or calling, and to 
contend in the battle of life. The stigma now attached to military 
service would be removed, and he would find plenty of men of his 
own class to associate with. He would not be turned out of a 
hotel for wearing the livery of his Queen, because the hotel-keeper 
and his sons would have to serve also. General Skobeleff during 
the Turkish war used to be seen leaning on the arm of a Prince 
who was serving in the ranks. A year ago the richest merchant in 
Moscow introduced me to his son, a handsome, strapping youth, 
master of English and French, and one of the most promising 
scholars at the gymnasium. If he desired to join the army as an 
officer he would have to discontinue his present studies and spend 
several years at a military academy, studying only subjects likely 
to be useful to him in the military profession. (How opposed this 
common-sense system is to our own!) So the father has wisely 
determined that his son shall continue his studies undisturbed till 
he attains the age of twenty-one. He will then have to serve in the 
ranks for three years only, I think, and may even be posted to 
Central Asia. This will complete his education, and he will return 
to civil life well-qualified to adopt the career he may fancy. 
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If blatant legislators and others, instead of talking and writing 
so much, would set an example by sending their sons to serve in 
the ranks the middle classes would quickly do the same, the stigma 
on military service would be removed, the best of the lower classes 
would then enlist, conscription would introduce itself without 
opposition, and the great army difficulty be solved. Then, with the 
knowledge that we had an efficient army at home and abroad, the 
Russians would hesitate to trouble us in India. 


E. C. Rinc_er THOMSON 


(Late Assistant Agent to the Governor-General of India 
and H,M., Vice-Consul for Khorasan and Sistan ). 


MINING AND POLITICS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


On arriving at Elandsfontein Station, “ the Clapham Junction of 
the Transvaal,” one Sunday morning last June, and on travelling 
along works and settlements until Johannesburg was reached, I 
was surprised at the teeming and active population after the sleepy 
loneliness of the railway trip from Cape Town. 

There are said to be about 80,000 whites on the Witwatersrand, 
but in that sunny and temperate climate, where people are much in 
the open, they seem many more, especially as they are busy and 
bustling and helped by thousands and thousands of natives. They 
include the largest agglomeration of English-speaking people 
under foreign rule. The mines will provide work for them during 
two or three generations, and this permanency of the district is 
politically its most important feature. A sojourn of several months 
gave me good opportunities of studying the main conditions of the 
gold industry. 

The geological character of the mines is by this time probably 
known to the general reader, a lengthy introduction is therefore 
unnecessary. Nature has here established a wholesale business, 
whilst in other goldfields she is, comparatively speaking, a retailer. 
A sandstone formation overlies the granite, and its massive layers 
are separated by numerous thin layers of “reef,” that is pebbles 
cemented together. Only three or four reefs, which lie close 
together in a series, contain gold in payable, though infinitesimal 
quantities—one part of gold to 45,000 parts of rock. When the 
granite was upheaved it tilted the sandstone and the layers, the 
edges came to the surface, and it became possible to discover the 
edges of the “mainreef series,” which are called outcrops, and 
which have been traced from east to west with faults and inter- 
ruptions for forty miles. The reefs may “ stick down” obliquely 
into the ground for meny miles, but for all practical immediate 
purposes two miles will do, for going down that distance obliquely 
at an angle of thirty degrees, one reaches a vertical depth of about 
5,000 feet, which is to-day the deepest vertical burrowing in the 
world—the depth of one or two shafts on a ecpper mine near Lake 
Superior, U.S.A. The deepest shaft on the Rand is on the 
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Robinson Deep mine, which only reaches about half a mile vertical 
depth, but in a few years the Rand will probably hold the record 
in respect of deep shafts. 

The main difficulty in working at great depths is the heat. I 
found it unpleasantly hot at the bottom of the Robinson Deep shaft, 
but for this there were special causes—the two shafts were not then 
connected, and the ventilating machinery was not working. Mr. 
Birkenruth stated at the Gold Fields Deep meeting in 
December last, that the temperature in the Robinson Deep 
shaft increased by 2°2 degrees Fahrenheit for the 500 feet 
between 1,900 and 2,400 feet. The depth by which it 
gets warmer by one degree—the “ geothermic scale ’’—diminishes 
constantly; for the next 500 feet from 2,400 to 2,900 feet the 
increase may be 2° degrees, and so on. The ratio of increase so 
far disclosed is surprisingly low, and very promising for mining 
at greater depth; it is probably almost as slow as in the Red 
Jacket shaft, Calumet and Hekla, Lake Superior. In this case it 
is attributed to the influence of the enormous mass of cold water in 
the lake, which keeps the crust of the earth cool for many miles 
around. No such cause, however, can be found to account for the 
fact on the Rand; though unexplained it remains of good augury. 
Should the temperature, which was found to be 78°5 at the lowest 
depth of 2,400 feet, increase to 100 degrees at 5,000 feet, it would 
not only be no obstacle to mining, but it would allow much greater 
depth to be reached. Work has been carried on at a temperature 
of 160 degrees in the Comstock shaft, U.S.A., but in this instance 
the great heat was caused by the neighbourhood of a thermal 
spring. 

Mining at such great depth is a somewhat difficult problem, as 
it means raising every ton to a height equal to three, four or five 
times that of the Eiffel Tower, but for the financiers and engineers 
on the Rand the problem resolves itself merely into a calculation 
of the cost. 

It is interesting to estimate how much gold the Rand will yield, 
according to the latest developments, by taking out the upper strip 
or band of the forty miles deposit down to 5,000 feet vertical, which 
is about 10,000 feet on the incline. One must, in order to make a 
conservative estimate, allow fourteen miles in various localities 
where the reefs are faulted, or where the ore does not give 25s. per 
ton, which is the present cost of treating each ton. After this 
liberal deduction one should further take off 10 per cent. from the 
remaining twenty-six miles for disturbances in the payable ground, 
leaving about twenty-three-and-a-half miles, or about 124,000 feet 
as the length. The thickness of the reefs varies between two inches 
and ten feet, but one cannot generally take out less than three feet, 
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as the miner must be able to pass through. There are one to three 
parallel reefs, so that as an average six feet may be taken as the 
total of the stopes. The strip therefore is 124,000 feet long, 
10,000 feet wide, and six feet thick, which gives about 7,500 
million cubic feet. 

This little strip, which once upon a time was a layer of loose 
pebbles and sand, is now a hard and heavy rock, of which twelve 
cubic feet weigh a ton, therefore the whole strip weighs six 
hundred and twenty-five million tons, or, after deducting what has 
already been taken out, six hundred and five million tons. Former 
calculations assumed thirteen or fourteen cubic feet to the ton, but 
quite recent weighing tests have shown the ore to be heavier, and 
each claim therefore contains more ore than was formerly estimated. 
One fact which will strike the reader is that the tonnage taken out 
in the past ten years is but a small fraction. 

We will now determine the money value which this enormous 
tonnage can reasonably be estimated to yield in the course of time. 
The money value of the average yield per ton milled in the last 
months of the past year (September to November) was 41s. It was 
increasing by a few pence every month, 40s. 6d. in September, 
41s. 1d. in October, 41s. 7d. in November. This yield is not 
arrived at by crushing indiscriminately everything that is mined. 
The stones are sorted, and perhaps one-tenth is at present being 
thrown away as barren. In this way the six hundred and five tons 
would be reduced to 540. At 41s. they should yield £1,100,000,000. 

Before proceeding further one may remark that this is an 
enormous addition to the world’s supply of gold. It is more than 
four times the production of the whole State of California during 
fifty years, and yet spread over many years it is not likely to 
exceed the world’s power of absorption and effect a depreciation of 
gold. 

Although this large figure is an advance on older estimates it is 
more likely to be under, than over the mark. All former estimates 
have been exeeeded by the extension of payable area, and by more 
and more companies falling into the ranks as producers. Mr. 
Hamilton Smith five years ago estimated £325,000,000 down to 
3,000 feet; Herr Schmeisser assumed £350,000,000 down to 4,000 
feet; and Professor Becker (in 1896) £700,000,000 down to 5,000 
feet. This last estimate was based on a stretch of payable ore of 
twenty, as against the present twenty-six miles. One assumption 
in my calculation may turn out to be erroneous, and that is the dip, 
which I have assumed to be thirty degrees, and which may prove 
to be less steep. In this case, however, the depth of 5,000 feet will 
be reached further away from the outcrop, and though there will 
be less tons in each claim, the workable ground will extend further 
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south. The assumption of £1,100,000,000 is of course hypothetical, 
but does not include the Nigel and Klerksdorp districts, nor the 
secondary and poorer reefs, such as the Black Reef. 

It will take a long time to produce this amount. Last year’s 
production amounted to £11,000,000. It is likely to increase 
largely, because hitherto the Rand has been worked out in one row 
of mines and mills, while with the advent of deep level mines it 
will in many parts be attacked on two parallel lines. Even should 
the production attain £20,000,000 a year, the Witwatersrand would 
at that large average last fifty-five years. For this reason I have 
expressed my belief that it will supply work for two or three 
generations, and the Uitlander population must be considered as 
permanently settled. Vifty-five years cannot be considered as an 
episode in the history of the Transvaal, as it is a longer period than 
the whole existence of that little State, whose independence was for 
the first time recognized forty-five years ago. It seems to me that 
such an eminent and intelligent writer as Mr. Leroy Beaulieu, who 
has published a most interesting book (Nouvelles Societes Anglo- 
Savonnes), i8 wrong in considering the mining industry as a 
transient incident in the history of the Transvaal, the Boers as the 
abiding population, and the Uitlanders as ephemeral visitors. He 
himself estimates that the existence of the Rand may extend to 
1940. 
an era. 


Johannesburg does not mark an episode; it commences 


There is a good, though somewhat technical, reason for assuming 
that the Rand at the above rate of working will last even longer, 
and may be nearer seventy years—that is the mining of sandstone. 
Although the most modern methods are employed, yet only 60 per 
cent. of the precious metal is recovered. Ore which assays in the 
mine 60s. (over the stoping width) will generally, when sampled 
at the mill, assay only 45s., of which 80 per cent., or 56s., is 
recovered. The difference between mine and mill assay arises from 
the barren sandstone which the dynamite blasts down with the reef. 
Instead of six feet, on which one reckons, seven or eight feet is 
taken out, and the reef has been diluted with sandstone. That is 
the main reason why the recovery has become only 60 per cent., 
why mines, which by rule of thumb should be exhausted, are still 
merrily at work, and why the life of every mine, and of the whole 
district, will probably be extended by about a quarter over and 
above present estimates. That would give a very long period, 
during which radical administrative changes may occur, reducing 
working costs and making poorer mines workable, which would 
again lengthen the existence of the Rand. 


I have already referred to a new development in this ever- 
progressive industry, which has an important bearing on the life of 
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the Rand: that is the “ sorting,” which is separating the barren 
rock from the reef before the stones are sent to the mill. At as 
recent a date as the starting of the Geldenhuis Deep mill, the best 
engineers made no arrangements for sorting. Experience has 
shown that this policy was detrimental, and sorting appliances have 
been put up at the Geldenhuis Deep, and will in the future form an 
integral part of every good equipment. Sorting out 25 per cent. 
increases the cost by 2s. Gd. per ton, but it increases the yield con- 
siderably. Ore which assays 42s., of which 25s., is recovered at a 
cost of 25s., does not pay; but if a quarter is sorted out the rest 
will be worth 53s. per ton, of which 31s. will be recovered. The 
eost will have increased to 27s. 6d., but the mine has become 
payable. As, however, so much rock is thrown out, the mills can 
exhaust each mine quicker than before. This will tend to reduce 
the life of the Rand, but not by 25 per cent., as it brings its own 
compensation by allowing poorer ore to be worked. 

The population which toils in this district is different from 
mining populations in other parts of the world. There are no 
gold-diggers here—just as little as there are iron-diggers anywhere. 
The individual digger has no chance. There is no gold to dig, but 
only ore to treat. ‘* Diamonds and gold,” said Mr. Froude, * never 
made a nation, and never will;”’ but this mode of gold-production 
was unknown to him. The employed are organized workers in an 
industry, similar to any other manufacturing industry; the 
directors and financiers will in course of some considerable time 
become large manufacturers. Speculation will cease when the 
industry has matured. The railways of England, whose stocks are 
more an investment commodity than gambling counters, were born 
fifty or sixty years ago, during the wildly speculative “ railway 
mania,” with the usual succession of boom and crash. The time 
will come when Johannesburg will be purely industrial, but it has 
not yet come, as is the case with English weather, so there are in 
Rand mining “ glorious uncertainties ;” the principal of these is 
‘ polities.” 


summed up in 

The white people of the Rand have no excessive political 
ambition, and no wish for a share in governing the Transvaal; at 
the same time they are anxious to control matters affecting their 
business, and are used to obey fair and liberal laws administered 
by competent men. They are, therefore, under present conditions, 
occasionally impatient. 

In Johannesburg, like in all great towns, a moralist will find 
some room for improvement; as it is a mixture of stone palaces 
and corrugated iron shanties, so it contains all sorts of people. 
Paraphrasing a passage in Mr. Visher’s book on the Transvaal, one 
might say—‘ The betting man and the publican thrive where in 
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recent years the lion and the leopard fought for food.” But on the 
whole, the population, and especially out at the mines, is steady, 
hard-working, engaged in a scientific and honourable industry, and 
most orderly. Among hundreds of cities in this empire, 
Johannesburg is certainly the youngest where the Jubilee was 
celebrated. I was among those who watched it: a great and 
perfectly peaceful manifestation of loyalty. 

The oldest born native of Johannesburg is only ten years old— 
the age of his native city—but the birth-rate on the mines and in 
town must be considerable, and a Transvaal-Africander population 
is growing up. When the younger generation gets old enough 
there must be achange. It is even likely to come sooner, although 
we may not be just on the eve of it. It is most desirable that it 
should, and probably it will, be peaceful and gradual. 

The great length of time which the industry will last makes a 
gradual change possible. As far as the various administrations of 
mining concerns could do it, they have to a large extent set their 
house in order; the improvements and economies effected in the 
management during the past two years have made many more mines 
successful. The best engineering talent is engaged regardless of 
cost, and enormous sums are spent to carry out the engineers’ 
advice. ‘The mines are, with very few exceptions, well managed, 
and not for Stock Kxchange purposes, but for the benefit of the 
mines. The Government, on the other hand, anxious to avoid a 
still larger influx of population, and believing that it could attain 
this object, has co-operated so littlé with these efforts of the 
industry, that some irritation is natural. Nevertheless, though the 
pace of the country is slow—the pace of the ox-waggon—yet some 
instalments of reform have been granted, the Boer camp begins to 
be divided, and the pace may become quicker in time. 

The Uitlander complains that he exists on sufferance; he has 
no vote and no voice, and is overawed by an armed Boer population, 
by fortifications and artillery; the state of affairs is still, as 
Mr. Balfour once described it, “ anomalous and iniquitous.” It is 
true that all these engineers, miners, builders, traders, clerks, and 
mechanies earn money for their labour on a somewhat higher scale 
than in Europe, but they make no excessive, quick fortunes, and 
living is not cheap. 

The division between Uitlander and Boer is not one of race, but 
of eivilization. Such universal education as would bring the latter 
to the level of the neweomers will, when successfully started, take 
many years to effect any levelling change. On the other hand, 
what is required for this kind of industry is, above all, discipline, 
science, education, and therefore the industrial population is bound 


fo remain educated, whilst the peasant in his wide pasture-lands 
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is able to deteriorate from the high character of his Dutch and 
Huguenot ancestry. The words of Renan apply to this state of 
affairs—* Certains besoins superieurs aux caprices des gens du 
monde, l’artillerie, la fabrication des matieres explosibles, l’industrie 
appuyee sur la science, maintiendront la science vraie.”’ 

It would be a gigantic instance of degeneration—a fit subject for 
Max Nordau to dissect—if these men, issued, whether as English, 
Americans, Germans, or French, from a free and self-governing 
stock, were content to remain for generations the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to a lazy and ignorant people. 

The limited Home Rule for the Rand which Mr. Chamberlain 
proposed, or any fair modicum of representation based on taxation, 
with safeguards for not swamping the Boers, is all that is required. 
It would immensely steady, strengthen, and benefit the Transvaal. 

I was much impressed by President Kruger’s physical vigour and 
exuberant vitality. On the occasion of the opening of ithe 
imposing Electrical Works in October, he, Dr. Leyds, the two 
Jouberts, and other Boer leaders, met some representatives of the 
mining industry at a luncheon, served at Brakpan, as the guests of 
Mr. Brakhan, the chairman. The President was surrounded by a 
body-guard of swaggering, half-disciplined soldiers. He appeared 
in great form, made several speeches, displaying often want of con- 
sideration for the Uitlanders present. The Boer leaders in their 
speeches showed inability to grasp the purpose of the Electrical 
Works; although it had been explained that they were to supply 
power to the mines, they stuck to the idea that the object was to 
light up Johannesburg. They made promises of reforms with a 
hearty, positive, and bland frankness, which did credit to their 
talents as actors, for the treatment of Schalk Burger’s report 
immediately afterwards proved their utter insincerity. The worst 
dust in dusty Johannesburg is that which the Boers throw into the 
eyes of Europe. I must except Dr. Leyds, who was the champion 
of truth, by maintaining a sphinx-like silence. The representatives 
of the mining industry appeared as outsiders on their own Rand ; 
their speeches were serious appeals, deferential in tone. They 
alone spoke in English, which was translated by a young inter- 
preter haltingly into indifferent Dutch. 

The following story which I heard proves how the vital posts of 
the little State are filled, and also that the Grand Old Man of the 
Transvaal is not without wit and shrewdness. Some of his young 
relations applied to him for office. He considered awhile, and said: 
“T can do nothing; for the high offices of the State are in firm 
hands, and for little clerkships you are too stupid.” 

Here are two other stories of the Raad. On one occasion quite 
lately, a Raad member objected to the measurements for imines anid 
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railways always being given in English feet, and wanted Dutch 
feet. “ And after all,’ he asked, “ what is the difference?” Mr. 
de Withamer, with an amiable smile, replied, “'The Dutch foot is 
generally considered a little larger,” which repartee quite satisfied 
the enquirer. About the same time an honourable member wanted 
to know what decimal fractions, which occurred in a mining return, 
meant, but I believe the mystery could not be cleared up. 

The Transvaal is neither a geographical nor an ethnological 
entity, and has no natural frontiers. Its future, like that of all 
countries,—even China, 


will be comprised in the word “ change.” 
It must in the end arrange with the new-comers. 

The administration is very expensive; directly or indirectly, 
the industry pays about £4,000,000 a year for it, which is too 
much by a half. On an annual output of 5,000,000 tons, it is 8s. 
per ton too much. Even this enormous revenue, which the Uit- 
lander pays to the Boer, does the latter on the whole no good, and 
does not enrich the majority of the peasants. 

The British representation is not in touch with this large new 
population ; it is now of the same kind as before the latter grew 
up. It would be in the interest of all nations if it were made 
adequate to that event. Little Pretoria, though not attractive 
from a social or sporting point of view, has become the important 
capital of a country containing Johannesburg. 

It is, of course, not the mission of England to champion reforms 
in all quarters of the globe, but the development of a new country, 
mainly by English energy, and above all, the growth of an 
immense and permanent English population in that land, sur- 
rounded as it is by British colonies, will impose responsibilities. 
No diplomatist can be too strong, eminent, and wise for filling the 
post and upholding here beneficial and truly friendly relations. 

Above all things, it is necessary that the Uitlanders should 
peacefully and by legitimate means help themselves. More than 
by Kruger’s oligarchy, more than by inflated taxation, perhaps 
even more than by the miserable Jameson Raid, progress has been 
retarded by their dissensions, petty individual considerations, and 
want of a sensible and moderate programme, pursued with dignity 
and perseverance. But they have come to stay. In the same way 
as the Transvaal is really Cis-vaal for the inhabitants, the Out- 
landers are Inlanders to all intents and purposes. They represent 
the wealth and intelligence, they control the paramount industry 
of the country, and, if they are not already, will soon be, the 
majority. The Kruger administration forms after all only a short 
first chapter in the long history of the gold industry, the end of 
which may be chronicled on the scroll of the second half of the 
twentieth century. 


M. 
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AN ETON MASTER. 


WILLIAM JOHNSON was, in his day, a well-known Eton master, and 
“tutor” to boys who are now, some of them, men of distinction, 
such as Lord Rosebery, Lord Halifax, Canon Scott Holland, the 
sons of Mr. Gladstone and their numerous and vigorous cousins, 
the sons of Lord Lyttelton. Too proud a scholar to be a profuse 
man of letters, he left behind him no works save a volume of ex- 
quisite verse called Jonica, dear to all true lovers of poetry, and an 
original, but little read, book called A Guide to Modern English 
History. There is also, buried in a Blue Book, an interesting 
essay by him on Education. The present Vice-Provost of Eton 
deserves our gratitude for his labour in selecting the Letters and 
Journals of a man of very distinct and uncommon nature.* 

The first and more interesting half of the book is intimately con- 
nected with Eton, that magnetic school which now, more than ever, 
draws all boys unto itself. Harrow parents, and even,it is said, those 
of the deeply-rooted Winchester, have been known to forsake their 
own school and send their boys to Eton; but what Etonian, unless 
compelled by poverty, sends his sons elsewhere? That Eton should 
so long have held the leading place, and should now be spreading 
its dominion more widely than ever, is evidence that the school is 
founded upon eternal needs and satisfactions. An Arnold can make 
a Rugby; a Thring can educe from obscure night an Uppingham. 
So, again, a Wordsworth could bring even Harrow to the brink ot 
destruction. But'no headmaster, however feeble, could do much 
to injure Eton ; no headmaster, how great so e’er, could add much 
to her popularity and prosperity. Like an ancient nation, the 
foundation of Henry VI. has passed far beyond the stage at which 
it could be made or marred by individual kings or ministers, 
Eton, if she chose, could confer her headmastership upon the man 
of most approved genius, tested by his career as head of other 
schools. But, with the single exception of Dr. Hornby, himself 
a typical Etonian who had served elsewhere, Eton has declined, with 

* Letters and Journals of William Cory. The book is edited by the Vice- 
Provost of Eton, guaranteed by twenty-three subscribers, and printed at 


Oxford. Sold in London bookshops at 12s, 6d. 


Mr. Johnson took the name of 
Cory late in life. 
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a wise instinct possibly, to follow this course. The throne has 
always descended to one of the assistant masters of the school. 
Again, the headmaster of Eton might, if he liked, appoint younger 
men of value tested in other schools, to be his assistants. Rarely 
does he do this, except in appointing masters in mathematics, an 
article not supplied in even decent quality by Eton itself. He 
marks down for future appointment some colleger, still a boy, 
distinguished by good moral conduct. As soon as the youth has 
finished his Cambridge career he is recalled to Eton, without experi- 
ence in teaching. So it was, at any rate, twenty years ago, and 
twenty years earlier still the rule was without exception. The 
result was that some of the Eton masters were failures, both in 
matters of discipline and teaching; others more or less successful, 
tried by a moderate standard, while some were excellent. It was 
all very much a matter of chance, with the odds against obtaining 
men of real educational genius. 

At the bidding of destiny, in the year 1845, Dr. Hawtrey 
recalled to Eton as an assistant master a colleger who, after 
winning the Newcastle, had proceeded in due course to King’s 
College, Cambridge, and there won the “Craven” and the 
Chancellor's Medal for an English prize poem. ‘This fine young 
scholar and poet was William Johnson, son of a retired man 
of business of good Devonshire breed, settled at the beautiful 
little town of Torrington. William Johnson was strongly and 
ruggedly, even uncouthly, built, with a sculpturesque head 
recalling (in later life at least) those busts of eminent Roman 
citizens. He was short-sighted, could not see a flying bird, 
yet had the power of minute observation of detail which some 
men of short-sight, like Tennyson, possess, as if the greater 
ditticulty of seeing forces a greater attention of the mind, and thus 
more vividly registers in the memory the object once seen. He 
was shy, diffident, averse to the company of women, self-pitying, a 
great student and reader, strongly attached to his own family and 
his native Devonshire. Among men he was attracted by those 
least like himself, the bold, gay, confident, alert, and beautiful. 
He was disqualitied for a life of action, not only by his body, but 
by his mind and character, yet within him burned throughout life 
the desire for an active part in real and tangible transactions. 
The soul of a soldier, or sailor, or administrator seemed to be in- 
corporated in the mind and body of a student. 

Johnson at Cambridge had been in touch with a remarkable set 
of young men, some of whom were to leave their mark upon the 
life of the age. This he owed chiefly to the fact that he became a 
meimber of the society called the “ Apostles,” then, as before and 


since, 2 centre of Cambridge intellectual energy. In the society he 
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was a contemporary of Henry Maine. Slightly younger members 
were Fitzjames Stephen, William Vernon Harcourt, and the late 
Lord Derby. They were a hard-headed set, following the more 
poetic and enthusiastic group of Tennyson and his friends, some 
ten years earlier. In this society he learnt, as he afterwards said, 
to “hammer out” his own thoughts “ till they were intelligible and 
fitted into those of other men.” “The use of the debates or talks 
is to lay minds fairly alongside of each other.” Fortified by exercise 
of this kind and by some miscellaneous reading of history, Johnson 
arrived in September, 1845, at Hawtrey’s “great verse-mill” 
where education was still very much the same as in the days of 
Elizabeth. The nymph Mathematica, even now slighted at Eton, 
then barely dared to show her face within those sacred groves. 
Science of all kinds was unknown. Music, except as rendered by 
the Chapel Choir, was non-existent. The knowledge of drawing 
was imparted to a few by Mr. William Evans. History was un- 
read, geography unstudied. Johnson on his arrival, plunging 
“into an abyss of drudgery,” became one of four masters instruct- 
ing four divisions, each composed of fifty boys, in the Upper school- 
room. “The noise,” he wrote, “of 200 boys and four masters in 
the Upper School is so great that it is impossible for those at one 
end to hear what goes on at the other, and therefore the instruc- 
tion conveyed can be but fragmentary and the great bulk of the 
division is learning nothing.” 

Johnson arrived at Eton at the very close of the frankly barbar- 
ous and at the opening of a more civilized epoch. Science, art, 
and history have since then effected a lodgment, but are not even 
yet in the heart of the place, and the inner spirit of Eton education 
is the same as of old. What is the end of this great manufactory 
into which the English aristocracy pours year by year its raw 
material of little boys to be turned out in five years as a product of 
special kind ? 

Eton has never, I think, produced a mathematician or man of 
science. No painter of note has been educated there, or sculptor— 
were it not for Dr. Parry one might add no eminent musical 
composer. Eton has not sent any important recruits to the ranks 
of architects, nor to those of the strenuous engineers, the great 
professionals of this century, who have covered the earth with 
mighty roadways and bridges. There have been Etonian divines 
and lawyers of distinction, but not among them do we find the 
most massive exponents of Law or—with the late illustrious excep- 
tion of Dr. Pusey—of Theology. In poetry we have our Gray, with 
his scanty but imperishable contribution “to the golden river that 
through Albion winds for ever.” We have also, by the purest 
chance, the “ Mad Shelley,” as his schoolmates called hin—but 
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whom else? Have we any novelist greater than the genial Mr. 
Norris? The truth is that Eton life is inimical to the Arts, 
because it sternly represses development of the artistic character 
and temperament. It is unfavourable to the strong pursuit of 
science because it gives a low status to science. It is opposed, not, 
indeed, to desultory reading, for which it affords ample leisure, but 
to systematic acquisition of knowledge, whether useful or useless. 
What, then, is the special product of Eton? The school can, after 
all, only work upon the material which it receives. It is moulded 
by, and in its turn moulds, the spirit of the higher or wealthier 
“nglish social class. More than other schools Eton receives in the 
germ and takes part in evolving the future country gentlemen, 
soldiers, diplomats, higher civil servants, members of Parliament, 
Colonial Governors, Indian Viceroys, British Cabinet Councillors, 
and Prime Ministers. The British Empire, at all points of the com- 
pass, is usually chiefly managed by old Etonians. The Etonian 
does best where learning or technical skill are not required so much 
as readiness, nerve, suvoir vivre, knowledge of human nature, power 
of acting with other men, and a certain self-esteem and instinct for 
command, whether exercised upon an estate or a province. Ad- 
ministrative or military, rather than judicial, posts suit the typical 
Etonian. Genius when it appears in him is most often of the 
Wellesley or Canning order. Eton might apply to her children the 
great Virgilian lines :— 
**Exeudent alii spirantia mollius «ra, 

Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore vultus, 

Orabunt causas melius, ecclique meatus 

Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent ; 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ! 

Hie tibi erunt Artes.” 


Johnson said of Newman “he was the greatest man that ever 
tried, and he made the noblest effort ever made, to change the 
character of a nation; it was a splendid and beneficent failure.” 
He did not himself attempt, or desire, to change the character of 
the small nation called Eton. From the first he accepted it 
and only wished to improve its good side. He did not wish to 
change the traditional mode of selecting a headmaster. When 
the choice lay between Goodford and the more intellectual and 
widely-interested Edward Coleridge, Johnson wrote : 

‘*Goodford is honest, righteous, methodical, learned, brave, laconic, prudent, 
unmeddlesome. He is also sleepy, weak in health, uninfluential, obscure, un- 
polished. No one admires lim, every one respects him. We shall probably be 


much happier under him than under Coleridge.” 


In his poetry, especially in the lovely poems called Acaudemus, 
and 4 Queen’s Visit, and Mercurialia, Johnson gave to the true 
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glory and beauty of Eton the most exquisite expression. His verses 
ring with the joy, freshness, graceful rivalry, gay comradeship, 
and liberty of that “sweet isle.” 


‘« They toil at games, and play with books ; 
They love the winner of the race, 
If only he that prospers looks 
On prizes with a simple grace. 


‘“The many leave the few to choose ; 
They seorn not him who turns aside 
To woo alone a milder Muse, 
If shielded by a tranquil pride. 


‘So here dwells Freedom, nor could she * 
Who ruled in every clime on earth, 
Find any spring more fit to be 
The fountain of her festal mirth. 
“¢ Elsewhere she sought for lore and art, 
But hither came for vernal joy ; 
Nor was this all, she smote the heart 
And woke the hero in the boy.” 

When Lord Rosebery was leaving Eton at Easter, 1865, his tutor 
wrote to him :— 

**T quite conceive and almost feel myself what you must feel at leaving your 
friends at Easter, and giving up the delightful summer at Eton, the last summer, 
which is often so full of interest as to blot out the memory of all earlier years. 
Nor would T preach to the effect that similar and greater enjoyment and com- 
panionship will be found at Oxford or elsewhere. Even if it were so, human life 
is not so long or well arranged as to spare one such summer. It is the pearlin the 
crown of years. I can half weep to think that I shall never again see a Pelham 
or a Holland? stepping through those weeks of kindness and brotherly sympathy. 
May there be many generations of such happy cricketers, though I be out of 
earshot.” : 

His youngest pupils could feel in Johnson a wondrous sympathy 
for their “ vernal joy,” and adored him because of it. Incompar- 
able June evenings in the glades of Windsor Forest, or on the 
enchanted Thames! Surely never did tutor inspire with poetic 
magic so merry a boy companionship! Johnson thought of youth 
as the continual fountain pouring down fresh upland waters into a 
work-a-day world. Wasit not Schiller who said “ Never forget the 
dreams of your youth”? In his fine letter te his pupil F. Wood, 
on his leaving Eton, Johnson wrote of that excellent moment when 
the young man dreams of high perfections and achievements, like 
the hero of Locisley Hall. 

** Then,” (he adds,) ‘comes the desire to influence others ; and every moment 


comes disappointment. You find that you cannot have things your own way. 
Even a child ora servant beats you ; afamily attorney is impregnable ; a Chureh- 


* The Queen. 
~ Seotr Holland. 
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warden shakes off your zeal as a seal throws off water ; a brother magistrate or a 
Government officer makes you feel very young. Then comes the doubt whether 
one is meant to do anything but take care of one’s own skin, or save one’s own 
soul, or continue, in a well-marked rut, the course of one’s own family. Then you 
are tempted to acquiesce in the world’s ways, to admit that there is nothing to be 
done but smile and avoid committing yourself and make the best of every chance 
of getting something for yourself and your own kinsfolk. When this time comes 
it would be well if one could vividly bring before one the very happiest and noblest 
part of one’s early youth.” 

Johnson never ceased to believe in youth. “Happy,” he says 
elsewhere, “happy are the parents who, when they have reached 
that time of life in which the world is getting too strong, and 
virtue is a thing of routine, are quickened by the bold restless zeal 
of their sons and daughters, and so renew their youth.” 

He fully accepted Eton asa nursery, not of men of thought or 
Art or Science, but of action. His own keenest interests lay 
in this last direction. It is better, perhaps, he once wrote, to 
look over State-papers than school-boy themes, but “the theme 
writer may some day write a despatch on the annexation of 
Persia.” Thus would the tutor be, as he calls himself in one of 
his poems, “a whetstone unto blade.” Perhaps a despatch of the 
kind may yet be written by the statesman who, as the brilliant 
boy Dalmeny, was one of Johnson’s pupils. With reference to 
Lord Dalhousie (an Harrovian) he wrote in his journal (page 103) : 

**«T wonder whether these men who kill themselves in making empires were as 
idle at school as our lads are ; perhaps the idlers are unconsciously obeying 
Nature, in putting off all effort, so that they are accumulating a stock of energy. 
They get meanwhile what we grubs do not get from our books, the priceless 
courage without which one cannot be a Dalhousie.” 

With no wish to mar by learning “the incomparable breeding ot 
our boys,” and accepting, as he did, the main idea of Eton educa- 
tion, Johnson thought that it should embrace knowledge of the 
general kind useful to statesmen and administrators, or even 
soldiers and country gentlemen. From the first he was not content 
merely to correct Latin verses and hear boys murder Horace and 
Thucydides. “See,” he wrote before he left King’s, “if I don’t 
make the smaller fry at Eton write me holiday essays about St. 
Louis, or Simon de Montfort, or Charlemagne.” He taught his 
boys history and science, and many other things out of the beaten 
path, in his singular roving pupil-room discourses. One day he 
notes in his journal “Among other things I told the lads that 
manhood will bring them Ephphatha, that they will some day 
dare to seem as good and generous as they are.” Alas! to many 
that day is long in coming. A friend of mine maintains that 
original human nature begins to recover from the effect of a public 
school education towards the age of forty-five. 

Boys who had ears to hear and eyes to see also learnt from him— 
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these things are imparted in a subtle manner—to know the 
beauties of Nature. His journals are full of passages like the 
following description of a drive from Reading to Mapledurham in 
August, 1864 :— 

“A lovely land, where the poplars are big, and stand far apart, and are in con- 
trast with symmetrical oaks or cedars, as the mellow chimneys of old red brick 
are with the scarps of chalk, and the piles of shaped logs of beechwood stand on 
the banks waiting for the barges, and mallow, breast high, blooms in rivalry with 
loosestrife, and the mill has a wheel with broad teeth like the Torrington Mill, 


and the Catholic squire’s house has the Protestant church crouching at its 
gateway.” 


Or here is a picture of the bank of the Thames in February :— 


**F, Wood and I went out, ride and tie, up the bank of the cold still river, 
taking it by turns to give Myrtle a canter. . . . At Surley corner was a 
regular picture, a barge laden with wood, with the slenderest straightest thread 
of smoke at each end, one horse pulling it down stream, the poplars behind, Myrtle 
and her glowing young rider in the foreground. . . .” 


Etonians in the tropics read—and sigh ! 

Johnson had the sensitiveness to influences of Nature and of 
other fine personalities and the delicate self-vision of a subjective 
poet, curiously blended with something rarely found united with 
that temperament—a strong interest in scientific facts and the 
affairs of the world. Was this the result of grafting an Eton career 
on a student and poetic nature? He might have been an English 
Amiel or Sénancour, had not his far happier fate brought him into 
the full occupation of educating lively boys of action, sons of 
country gentlemen and statesmen. George Herbert said of 
himself : 

** Whereas my birth and spirit rather took 
The way that leads the town ; 
Thou didst immure me in a lingering book 

And wrap me in a gown,” 
With Johnson the divine process was, I think, the opposite. 
His early bent was that of the student, but he was made a citizen 
of one of the least studious communities in the world. Eton is 
hardly more like a place of learning than the parish by the Wilt- 
shire Avon is likea Court. Here he learned to doubt the value of 
knowledge,* as, in a country life, one might easily come to doubt 
the value of brilliant society. His original nature and his own not 
very happy school-time gave him this advantage—that he could 
understand and sympathize with shy, sensitive, delicate, or lonely- 
minded boys, who often suffer more than vigorous, hearty elders 
can conceive to be possible. The letters and journals are full of 


* In a letter to a parent he says of a boy, ‘‘Sometimes he shows an unexpected 
amount of knowledge. It is sad to think that it must all be left in Upper Club” 
(the cricket-field) ‘‘ unless, indeed, knowledge is, as I often think, of no great 
value.” 
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beautiful proofs of this tender loving-kindness, but boys of that 
kind who remember him need not the evidence. 

Johnson was ever an ardent patriot and revered the imperial 
services. When he came to London he never missed an oppor- 
tunity of accompanying through St. James’s Park the Morning 
Guards. “No girl,” he says, “has a steadier scarlet-fever than I.” 
Indeed, adoration of ordered martial strength may indicate in a man 
a large element of the woman. Old pupils will remember how at 
times the Windsor Guards came marching down through Eton at 
the hour of “pupil-room.” “Brats!” exclaimed the tutor, as the 
martial music smote his ear, “ here comes the British Army.” 
Books were thrown aside, and the joyful troop rushed to the pave- 
ment. There Johnson stood, head bowed, hands clasped, eyes 
closed, with the air of a Breton peasant at a Corpus Christi pro- 
cession. When he left Eton, in his fiftieth year, patriotism became 
his one great passion. He thought of writing a book—would that 
he had-—ealled Militury Virtue—a kind of English Plutarch. His 
passion could feed on drier things. I remember his saying in his 
last years at Hampstead, “I have sold all my books of poetry and 
purchased Blue Books.” Such were his consolations in those 
dreary surroundings and melancholy circumstances. 


** He passed : his life a tangle seemed ; 
His age from fame and power was far ; 

But his heart was high to the end, and dreamed 
Of the sound and splendour of England’s war,’’* 


The most sacred place in the world to Johnson was Westminster 
Abbey, because it enshrines the glory of the English race. Ina 
sentence deserving long remembrance he wrote :— 


** Whenever I go there I linger as long as the heartless vergers will let me by 
the}humbler monuments, where I read in the rational English of the eighteenth 
century, or in choice sapphies, eulogies of lost virtues ; implicitly believing that 
the irrecoverable souls were as fair as the marbles say they were, longing to know 
them, pitying them for being dead, pitying their kinsfolk who lost them so long 
ago. Then and there do T love my countrymen, and think them all kind, all 
worthy of immortality ; friends that have heen denied me, allies whom I would fain 
summon to the wars, taxpayers who helped to make this glorious England «nd 
who deserved to live long enough to hear, as I have heard, of Delhi and Lucknow. 
Resurgant si fiert potest. Pereat mors. Virat Anglia!” 


At Chartres Cathedral, in 1868, Johnson gazed weariedly at the 
altars (“needless and tautologous”), the sculptured saints and 
storied windows, and his mind went back to his beloved Abbey. 

**At the sublime shrine of England we have Christianity in its fairest form 
blended with the glowing patriotism of our heroic centuries and the mournfulness 


of mothers robbed long ago by some fever of their Westminster scholars, young 
Morgans and Monsels and Cholmondeleys. ‘You might know that he was of the 


* From the poem called ‘‘ Tonieus ” in Admirals All, By Henry Newbolt. 
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ancient stock of the Cholmondeleys,’ says the Latin of 1680 ;* and, within sound 
of our intelligible psalmistry, is the proud lament for the Lord Aubrey Beauclerk 
who commanded H,M.S. Prince Frederick at Carthagena, and had both legs shot 


off, and would not give up his breath till he had told his first lieutenant how to 
fight it out against the Spanish forts.” 


It has been said that in ancient Rome patriotism and religion 
were identical. It was so in each small Greek Republic. 


It was so 
with the Jews in a still more passionate sense. 


I do not believe 
that the most ardent member of the Primrose League, swayed, 
almost despite himself, by an universal and philanthropic religion, 
can even conceive the feeling of the Spartan for Lacedeemon, or 
the Jew for Jerusalem. The religion sets bounds to patriotism as 
it does to the pursuit of wealth or power. The non-idealizing 


practical races, like the Roman or English, who build up world-wide 


dominions, are road-makers for ideas. The Roman Empire, depriv- 


ing States and Rome itself of independent existence, melted the 
ancient patriotism into a wider, milder communion, and so made 
ready the way for the Christian Religion. 

As modern patriotism is diminished in intensity by the formation 
of new great empires, the Catholic idea should recover strength. 
Meanwhile the man who accepts Christianity au grand complet 
may be a good lover of his country, but he cannot be a patriot in the 
full sense of the ancient Greeks, or Jews, or Romans, both because 
his affections are set on a wider and higher commonwealth, and 
because even now, imperfect as the realization is, he belongs in sub- 
stance if not in form to an international society. But Johnson had 
long made the refusal of historic Christianity. In his college years 
he was touched by the great religious wave of the time. In 1840 
he had heard Newman read Isaiah in St. Mary’s at Oxford with 
that “ unearthly voice,” and ever retained a tender feeling towards 
the lost leader whose poetry sometimes echoes in his own. All 
these ideas he discarded, sick of questionings it'seems, soon after 
he began work at Eton. In December, 1863, he records in his 
journal a Yorkshire visit to Sir Charles Wood, the father of that 
pupil who is now Lord Halifax, the Anglo-Catholic leader. 
were returning to the house through the woods. 

“Then the sun fell—and I suppose that is the signal for the 
stars of the soul to come out. For as we stept in rather more 
slowly through the darkening woodlands, turning about boldly in 
full reliance on our guide, he began to ask such questions as one 
does not care to answer,” about the Realists, Nominalists, Jansenists, 


the Bishop of Oxford’s view of science, the Anglo-Catholic move- 
ment, and so forth.” 


They 


* In the north aisle of the Nave. 
ortum. 
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“He told me of the Society formed under the influence of 
Archer Gurney to pray daily for the restoration of Christian 
Jnity. . . . Tome the process was like the rummaging out of 
old broken jewels and discarded fancy dresses, every fragment 
having some half-sweet, half-quaint association. It took me over 
the variations of my youth, with as many turns and windings as 
we had to make in the woods, and my mind as bare and dusky as 
the wintry trees.” 

One of the questions asked by the boy as they went was, “ Do 
you care much about your country ?”—a strange questiun to put 
to William Johnson. His religion became patriotism, and patriot- 
ism his religion. His saints were the great soldiers and 
administrators and statesmen of the British Empire. Great is 
England and worthy to be praised, and many a noble life has been 
consecrated to her service, yet the old-world religion of patriotism 
could not satisfy a heart like that of the boy who asked those eager 
questions. As the heavens are higher than the earth, so is the 
Christian ideal higher than the national. 


‘* Learn by a mortal yearning to ascend, 
Towards a higher object—Love was given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end ; 
For this the passion to excess was driven 
That self might be annulled, 


So wrote the grave Poet of the Lakes. The form of Love called 
Patriotism in all its circles, diminishing in intensity as they widen, 
the feeling for the clan, the city, the nation, the empire, leads 
mankind from the Egypt of Egoism to their true, final, and uni- 
versal country—the far-seen City of God. 

Johnson seems to have looked on his journals as a work which 
might some day be of public interest, and even in his lifetime he 
showed them to friends. One may not question their Editor’s dis- 
cretion, but it may be permitted to regret that we are not to see 
more of them. Nothing is of more lasting value than intimate 
letters and journals, when the writer is gifted with the power of 
seeing and that of expression, nor should the natural feeling of 
reserve be allowed to prevail too far. In England we have too few 
of this kind. Johnson was a poet, a scholar, as original a mirror of 
outward impressions as Carlyle or Fitzgerald, as tender-hearted in 
friendship as a woman, or as his Cambridge friend Henry Bradshaw. 
He could render in perfection the too sweet music of the flying hour, 
and all the more piercingly he felt that melody because this visible 
existence was not to him, as to Newman, a “ mere accident of our 
being,” a training-ground where souls are shaped for immortal 
life, but rather, as to the sad and glorious poets of Greece and 
Rome, all that there is of real and certain. When Johnson wags 
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crossing to Germany on August 28th, 1869, he wrote in his 
journal :— 


‘* Tjhave had the reward of travelling, that sky which accounts for man’s hope of 
immortality, in the mystic hour before sunrise, when the low coast of Flanders was 


transfigured, and the sail-clad ships, towed out by rowing boats, silently passed us 
like the angels of dawn.” 


Or how could the eternal pathos of the contrast between the 
passing, conscious life of man and the enduring, unconscious life of 
Nature find better expression than this (May 24, 1869) :— 

“Tam thinking of a bay, with a quiet sca, embracing the sunlight, basking, 
resting, reflecting ; one of those coves or fiords one sees in summer, that look as if 
they had hoarded their ancient calmness for us ever so long—a refuge where the 
ocean sighs and sobs with immortality ; where mortals feel their hunger for life, 
but feel it peaceably and submissively. And I am thinking also that this bit of 
the earth’s expression, this soul-full bit of earth was as fair and calm before our 
sensibility was engendered ; and, thirdly, I am thinking that it—the quiet bay 
is going at a wild pace through God’s playground, and it seems a wonder that 


there can be such stillness in such ceaseless swift movement. Did I not once 


surely I did—enjoy like a lover the first sight of a sunny bay? and now I cannot 
think of it without a heart-ache. But I trust that the young still leap seawards 
and forget, when they reach the coast, all the difference between life and not-life, 
between the earth as a home and the earth as a restless sepulchre.” 

Passages like these—and there are many—are of far more than 
temporary or local interest. In them breathes the eternal note of sad- 
ness, old as the world, but never in England more sounding than in 
the present century. It fills the fine poetry of the Oxford School, of 
Matthew Arnold and Clough. Like them, William Johnson belonged 
to the generation of intellectual Englishmen whose youth had not 
been cast in an age of comfortable compromise, as was that of men 
born a hundred years earlier, and whose maturity had not settled 
down into that peace of mind which fully-accepted Agnosticism is able 
tobestow. The anti-Christian storm of the Revolution had led to the 
Catholic movement of the following generation, and men had to 
decide whether to accept or refuse the Christian religion, not as a 
mere system of morality, national propriety, and decent observance, 
but in its full ancient and supernatural sense. An abyss opened 
between men like John Henry Newman on the one side and his 
brother on the other. Those who were unable to cross the gulf found 
consolation where they could; in the Stoic philosophy or the Epicu- 
rean; in the pursuit of natural science or of art and literature ; in the 
dream of democracy, in active occupation, or in the pride of race 
and imperial dominion. For conscience’ sake they had forsaken 
the road without an end so long followed by the main host of 
the Christian people, and were scattered over diverse and separating 
paths, where it is easy to be destroyed by ambushed glooms and 
lurking madnesses. Hence the deep undertone ever to be found 
among them; that melancholy most felt by sensitive hearts and 
best interpreted by poetic intellects. 
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RAIDING THE CLERGY. 


Tire past year has witnessed a very remarkable and very 
determined agitation among a class not usually much given to 
agitating—the Beneficed Clergy. Generally slow to move, indis- 
posed as a rule to combination and co-operation to a degree which 
often interferes with the fruitfulness of their labours, and too prone 
to insist on those minor differences of opinion and policy which the 
parochial system, with all its advantages, sometimes engenders, the 
clergy during the past twelve months have come together in a mainer 
altogether extraordinary, and with an almost unanimous voice have 
been pressing on the Government a demand, audibly threatening 
terrible things to Unionist candidates “next time” should the 
demand not have been complied with. This demand, I need hardly 
say, is for a reduction of rates; the burden of which presses with 
great severity on their too slender incomes. It has been pushed 
to the front with great vigour. Parliament was approached early 
last Session, and « resolution on the subject was carried by a large 
majority. Church Congresses and Diocesan Conferences have 
devoted much time to its discussion. Innumerable letters have 
appeared in all the newspapers—Chureh and others. A_ bold 
attempt was even made to capture The Times, but The Times 
refused to be captured, though it expressed general sympathy with 
the objects of the agitation. 

What then is the clergyman’s grievance?—for grievance there 
certainly is. In the following pages I shall briefly endeavour to 
answer this question, and also, as far as possible, to suggest che 
remedy. 

In the first place, I ought to explain my own interest in the 
matter, which is simply this. ‘The resolution carried by the House 
of Commons last March, on the motion of Mr. Round, acting as the 
spokesman of the Church Parliamentary Committee, was to the 
following effect :— 


“That in view of the distressed condition of many of the clergy, 
whose remuneration is principally derived from tithe-rent-charge, 
this House is of opimion that the burdens of local taxation borne by 
them are inequitable and excessive, and that the grievance is oue 
that calls for substantial relief.” At the time of the debate the 
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Royal Commission on Local Taxation was sitting (as it is still), and 
the mover of the resolution was advised by the Chancellor of tle 
Exchequer, who took part in the discussion, to lay the whole 
case before the Royal Commission. A small sub-committee was 
accordingly appointed for this purpose, and at their request I went 
before the Royal Commission last July with evidence that had been 
carefully collected from over 1,300 of the clergy, by means of which 
I was able to form a very fair opinion of the nature of the 
grievance. Now, as far as I can judge with the data in my 
possession, the matter can be put almost in a nutshell. The 
clergy, as the House of Commons’ resolution states, receive their 
remuneration chie‘ly from tithe-rent-charge, and the grievance is 
almost entirely a tithe-rent-charge grievance. Tithe-rent-charge 
is rated on practically the gross receipts, in this respect differiag 
from land and all other rateable property. In the case of land, for 
example, the tenant-farmer does not pay rates on the whole 
produce of the soil, but only on his rent, 7.c., on that part of the 
produce which he pays to his landlord, after first deducting the cost 
of production and his own profit. But the tithe-owner pays on the 
whole of his receipts, on his whole tithe-rent-charge, subject only 
to such deductions for rates, taxes, &c., as the farmer is also entitled 
to make from the rent upon which he pays, though tithe in theory 
is much more than rent, being the whole profitable increase of 
one-tenth of the soil, whereas rent is only the landlord’s share 
of the profitable increase of the remaining nine-tenths. Thus the 
parson as tithe-owner is rated on a totally different basis from 
the farmer, on the whole receipts instead of the rack rent, and 
has a real grievance on this score. 

The hardship is felt to be the more difficult to bear, because it is 
of comparatively 1ecent origin—dating back only to the Parochial 
Assessments Act, 1856. Up to the passing of that Act the tithe- 
owner was rated only a proportion of the value of his tithes, viz., 
in the ratio that the whole of the land in the parish, including 
the profits of the tenant, bore to the part paid to the landlord as 
rent.* When the Parochial Assessments Act was under discussion 
in the House of Lords, it was foreseen by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Howley) that its provisions might lead to an increase 
of the burdens of the clergy, and he accordingly moved an amend- 
ment to exclude tithes. Unfortunately he agreed to withdraw this 
on the advice of the then Duke of Richmond, and to substitute for 
it a proviso to the effect that the principles or proportion according 
to which the different kinds of hereditaments should be rated should 
not be changed. This was carried, with the obvious intention of 
protecting the clergy. But it has proved perfectly valueless. 


* Vide the case of Reg. v. Capel in 1830. 
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Since the passing of the Act the Courts have held that tithe-rent- 
charge must be rated on its full amount, not on any proporticn. 
The matter was tried out in one of the Hackney Tithe cases— 
Reg. v. Capel, in which the defendant Capel claimed to be rated on 
a part of his tithes only. In the course of his argument, Sir W. 
lollet, the counsel for the defendant, used these words :—‘ It is 
well known that the proviso was introduced while the Bill was 
passing through Parliament to prevent the inequality which would 
have resulted from assessing tithes at their full value while other 
real property was assessed at a rack rent only ;” but Lord Denman, 
who tried the case, replied: —“ We were pressed with a history of 
the introduction of the proviso into the Act in its passage through 
Parliament. Of such facts, if capable of being ascertained, we are 
not permitted judicially to take notice. The Law must ever be 
interpreted by the general rules of construction, and we cannot 
travel out of its language in search of any supposed intention.” 
Judgment was accordingly given against the defendant. 

Thus the clergyman, through defective draughtsmanship, is 
rated differently from the occupier of land, is in fact rated unfairly. 
This has been admitted by everybody who has studied the question. 
I need only quote Mr. Gladstone, who said in 1852 :—‘* The clergy 
have a real grievance. It is admitted by all authorities. Professor 
Jones, Mr. Cornewall Lewis, and every one who has examined the 
subject of local rating, will tell you that the clergy suffer cruelly 
by being rated on their gross incomes.” But, it will be said, it is 
only as tithe-owners that they are so rated, and they share the 
grievance with the lay impropriator. This, in theory, is perfect!y 
true; the lay impropriator ought not to be rated on the whole of 
his tithe, but only on what it would let for—ze., the 
rack rent, after deducting the tenant’s profit.* But here 
comes in a great practical difference. The deductions for 
tenant’s profit in ihe case of the lay impropriator would naturally 
not be large, as, unlike the farmer, he does not work to earn his 
profit, and has practically no outgoings. He, in fact, enjoys a very 
comfortable income with no exertion to himself, and no doubt could 
let his tithe to be farmed by a tenant for an amount not very far 
short of its gross value. Not so the clergyman. He has to work 
constantly, and all his life, for every penny of tithe he receives. It 
is true that his work differs from that of the farmer in that it does 
not go to producing the tithe, as the farmer’s does to making his 
profit on the farm. But without work he cannot enjoy his tithe— 
for if he does not perform his duties, or pay somebody else to do so, 


* As a matter of fact, a small deduction amounting to 1 or 2 per cent.—an 
absurdly inadequate amount—is generally allowed in the case of all tithes, both 
clerical and lay. 
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he is liable to be turned out and to lose his freehold; in fact, his 
tithe, though in one aspect it is property, in another is professional 
income. In the debate on Mr. Round’s motion this view was very 
forcibly stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the following 
words : —‘ Then again I come to the further suggestions which the 
Hon. Member made. They were based on what I may say and feel 
is a strong argument, than the incumbent of the parish being rated 
on his tithe-rent-charge is the only man who is rated on his pro- 
fessional income. He is rated as the occupier of tithe-rent-charge, 
but he occupies that because he has to render certain services either 
by himself, or by curates, whom he has to employ, and if he ceased 
to render these services he would very soon cease to occupy the 
rent-charge.” It is indeed impossible to get over the fact that 
clerical tithe-rent-charge is really professional income—and that 
the clergyman is the only person rated on his professional income. 
A lawyer, for example, is liable to be rated on his house and his 
chambers, but not on his professional earnings, though he, of 
course, pays Imperial taxes on these. So with the doctor, 
accountant, city clerk, or any other professional person. The 
clergyman, therefore, is clearly entitled to a deduction in respect of 
his professional services. Or put it from the other point of view— 
treat clerical tithe-rent-charge as property and not as professional 
income—and we shall arrive at the same result. We shall have 
to ascertain its letting value, and imagine a tenant willing to take 
it with all the iabours and responsibilities it involves, in which 
case the tenant should be rated on the rent he pays. This would 
certainly amount to 30 or 40 per cent. less than the gress value— 
and whatever may be true in the case of lay tithe, the allowance of 
one or two per cent. for tenant’s profit is clearly ridiculous in the 
case of clerical tithe; in fact, however we may look at it, ihe 
clergyman is rated on far too high a basis at present. And to give 
him relief would not be classed legislation, but simply an act of 
common justice. 


But the poor parson’s grievance does not end here. In two 
further respects he has a claim for redress. The occupier of land 
is able to make deductions for practically all necessary outgoings— 
c.g., repairs, insurance, &c. The parson cannot deduct his necessary 
outgoings. Here, again, the Parochial Assessments Act is at fault. 
It specifies just those deductions which are applicable to lan1, 
many of which, iike the two just mentioned, are quite inapplicable 
to tithe-rent-charge; but as it does not specify those applicable to 
tithe only, the Courts have disallowed them, and the clergyman’s 
position has grown worse and worse. Thus a clergyman may he 
compelled by his Bishop to keep a curate and to pay him £150 a 
year. But in the case of Reg. v. Sherford it has bem held that 
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he must not deduct this in arriving at his rateable value—though 
by one of the Hackney cases it had previously been allowed. So 
in the St. Asaph case of last year, a rector is not allowed to deduct 
the repairs of the chancel, which he is bound by law to do. Nor 
may any deduction be made for payments to daughter churches, 
often a very large item. The result is that many of the clergy are 
not only paying rates on their professional incomes, but also on 
moneys they never receive at all. I was able to put in before the 
Royal Commission a large number of instances of this, some very 
extreme ones, in which the incumbents, after’ paying out all 
necessary expenses, had no income left at all, or even a minus 
quantity, and yet were paying rates on several hundreds a year! 
Here are four of them : — 

1. Hailsham—gross value, excluding house, £490 5s. 8d.; pay- 
ments to curates, £300. Rates on income, £87 Os. 1d.; other 
necessary outgoings (which include imperial taxes, cost of collee- 
tion, ecclesiastical dues, payments to Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
insurance of chancel, &e.), £39 7s. 10d. Net income, £63 17s. 9d. 
Thus the incumbent is paying rates amounting to half as much 
again as he has left to live upon, and this does not include large 
sums spent in rates, repairs and insurance of the parsonage house. 

2. Uckfield—gross, £265 6s. 3d.; payment to assistant clerey, 
£163 4s. 1ld.; other necessary outgoings, £24 Ils. 4d.; 
rates on tithe alone, £25 17s. 6d. In this case in 1896, in addition 
to the above £17 8s. 4d., was paid in rates and taxes on tie 
parsonage house, £20 12s. 9d. in repairs, and £2 Is. 3d. in 
insurance; leaving the incumbent a house rent free and 
£11 10s. 5d. 

3. Burlesdon, Hants—gross (excluding house) £157 19s. 7d.; 
payment to curate, £130; rates on tithe, £9 14s. 2d.; other 
necessary outgoings, £6; leaving a minus sum £7 I4s. 7d. for 
the incumbent to live on and a house rated at £72 to keep up 
and pay rates upon. 

4. Salisbury, St. Martin—gross, £115; curates paid by incumbent, 
£225; other necessary expenses, £52 12s. 9d.; net income, minus 
£164 12s. 9d., and yet this unfortunate man is a contributor of 
no less than £46 19s. 8d. to the rates on his tithe and house! 
Surely it is almost incredible that such a condition of things has 
been allowed to zo on for so long. And surely to give relief in 
such cases, and to allow the clergy to make deduction in respect of 
their payments to curates and to daughter churches, and in respect 
of every outgoing rendered necessary by their work, is not, as I have 
said, class legislation, but simply common justice. 

There is yet one more grievance, and this is the one which is 
responsible for the storm of this year and the general stir up 
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among the clergy. is the last straw that breaks the camel’s back, 
and in this case the last straw was their exclusion as tithe-owners 
from the benefits of the Agricultural Rates Act of 1896. It is true 
that they were excluded ona perfectly intelligible principle, viz., that 
the object of the Act was to give relief to those actually engaged 
in agriculture; and that as tithe-owners are not actually engaged 
in agriculture, but only derive their income from those who are, 
they were not eligible for the relief. It should be remem- 
bered also that so far as they are glebe-owners and 
occupy their own glebe, the clergy get the relief. But 
land and tithe have generally stood together, for better or for worse, 
till the passing of the Act, and the clergy, suffering as they were 
already both from the iniquitous system of their rating, and also 
from constantly falling incomes, felt the exclusion very bitterly. 
‘To make matters worse the Act has actually in many cases increased 
their rates. This has happened in two ways. In the first place, 
there are certain 1ates in respect of which land gets the half relicf 
but no corresponding grant is made from the Treasury to make 
good the deficienzy so caused. This is the case with rates levied 
by parish meetings and parish councils, which are not technically 
“spending authorities,” and as the Treasury only makes a grant 
in the case of rates levied by “spending authorities,” there is a 
deficiency which fails on all the unrelieved ratepayers, #.e., on all 
ratepayers other than occupiers of agricultural land, including, of 
course, the clergy, who are often in country places the largest rate- 
payers in the parishes, being obliged to occupy, keep up, and pay 
rates on parsonage houses much too large for their requirements. 
In the second place, since the Treasury grant is a fixed sum, based 
upon what the rates were immediately before the Act passed, it 
follows that if rates go up or new rates are imposed, there is no 
corresponding increase in the grant, and as land is relieved of one 
half of all rates, both old and new, an additional burden is aga’n 
thrown on all the other ratepayers, clergy, of course, included. Let 
us give a concrete example. X is a parish, with a rateable value of 
£1,000, of which £500 is agricultural land. Before the passing of 
the Act £100 was raised in rates, which were accordingly 2s. in £, 
and this sum was distributed among the different forms of propercy 
thus— 

From agricultural land—£50, or 2s. in £. 

From other rateable property—-£50, or 2s. in £. 

The first year after the passing of the Act the amount to Le 
raised remained the same, but, land having one half of its share 
paid for by the Treasury, it was distributed thus— 

From the Treasury—£25. 

From agricultural land—£25, of Is. in £. 

From other rateable property—£50, or 2s. in £. 
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So far the only complaint of “ other rateable property ” is that it 
has had no relief and land has. But in the next year, owing to the 
extravagance of the School Bcard, or for some other reason, £125 
has to be raised. Now, if the Act had not passed this would have 
been distributed thus— 


From agricultural land—£62 10s., or 2s. 6d. in £. 

From other rateable property—£62 10s., or 2s. 6d. in &. 

But owing to the Agricultural Rates Act, with the fixed Treasury 
grant, it works out thus— 


From the Treasury ... .... —£25 0s. Od. 
From agricultural land ... —£33 6s. 8d., or 1s. 4d. in £ 
From other rateable property—£66 13s. 4d., or 2s. 8d. in £. 


£125 Os. Od. 


Thus while land 1s relieved to the extent of £29 3s. 4d. by the 
operation of the Act, other forms of rateable property are 
burdened with an additional £4 13s. 4d., over and above 
their proper share of the extra £25 required for parochial 
purposes, inasmuch they not only pay their own natural 
share of the increased rate, but half of the land’s share 
land is relieved not at the expense of the Treasury, but at the 
expense of other ratepayers. This is a real hardship, and one that 
ought to be redressed immediately. That the clergy feel it keenly 
there is abundant evidence. And its manifest unfairness has 
led many of them to demand, as the remedy for all their grievances, 
a simple extension of the Rates Act to tithe-rent-charge. I do not 
think that this would be a wise policy. In the first place, the Act 
is only a temporary Act, and terminates in 1901. In the second 


place, to include the tithe-owner generally would confer the same 
advantage on the iay impropriator who does nothing for his tithe 
as on the clergyman who earns his tithe by the sweat of his brow. 
Thirdly, it would not touch the real grievance—which is, as I have 
stated above, that tithe-rent-charge is unfairly assessed for rating 
purposes on its whole amount, and that no further deductions are 
allowed for outgoings. 

What remedy then do I suggest? First of all I would 
allow a deduction to be made in arriving at the rate- 
able value of clerical tithe-rent-charge in respect of the 
personal and professional services rendered—amounting to, 
say, £150, which may be looked upon as the parson’s 
living wage. Thus no rates would be payable on the first 
salaries of curates, when the Bishop 


all necessary outgoings 


certifies that a curate is necessary, payments to “daughter 
churches,” repair of chancel, and everything else which the incum- 
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bent is bound to pay for in order to do his work. In these ways 
very substantial relief would be given. And, I repeat again, 
it would not be class legislation. It would simply be putting the 
clergy, as regard their rates, into the position occupied by all other 
ratepayers, which is nothing else than common ordinary justize, 
to which I submit that the clergy are as much entitled as anybody 
else. 
A. Grirritu Boscawen. 
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Washington, January 15th, 1898. 
Ax disguise and concealment has now been thrown away, and the 
Administration stands forth boldly as the sworn champion and 
advocate of the single gold standard. In my article last month I 
called attention to the pronounced position assumed by President 
McKinley in his annual message to Congress in which he plainly 
showed that he was wedded to the gold standard and does not con- 
template the time when the currency of the country shall rest upon 
the double standard. In that message the President displayed his 
anxiety for the safety of the gold reserve ; recommended that steps 
be taken to fortify it, and went further than any of his predecessors 
in advocating that the national banks be required to redeem their 
notes in gold. Following the note sounded by his chief, Mr. 
Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, sings in the same strain, 
and boldly declares that the object of the Administration, of which 
he is the recognized financial mouthpiece, is to commit the country 
more thoroughly to the gold standard. Ever since the election and 
inauguration of President McKinley I have tried to impress upon 
the readers of Tne Nationa Review the fact that the bimetallic 
pledges and promises made by Mr. McKinley prior to the election 
were not sincere, but were made simply in the hope and expectation 
of not alienating the great mass of Republican voters who believed 
in silver but who for party reasons were disinclined to vote for 
Mr. Bryan. They had been encouraged to hope the election of 
Mr. McKinley and the declaration of the St. Louis platform meant 
that the Republican Administration would be zealous and as 
loyal in its efforts to restore silver to its ancient usage as Mr. Bryan 
would be. Without any political or personal bias, I have differed 
from this view and pointed out that nothing was to be expected 
from Mr. McKinley because of the agencies which controlled him, 
which secured his election, and to which he was bound. Despite 
the appointment of Senator Wolcott and the other bimetallic com- 
missioners, I had very little faith in the sincerity of the President's 
action, and while one naturally hesitates to attribute bad faith to 
the Chief Executive of the United States of America, the rumours 
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which have been current in political circles ever since the President 
affixed his signature to the Bill providing for the appointment of 
these commissioners—that their appointment was the easiest way to 
administer a coup de grace to silver—are fortified by recent events 
No sooner had the President made it known that he was for gold 
than Secretary Gage gave publicity to his Bill to reorganize the 
currency system of the country, and which commits the United 
States irretrievably to the yellow metal. In doing so Secretary 
Gage has driven a wedge into his Party which has split it wide 
open, and the cleavage promises to become greater and more defined 
as day follows day. 

Secretary Gage was invited by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the House of Representatives to explain the purposes 
of his Bill. Addressing himself to the Committee he said :—-* The 
objects I have in mind in the series of provisions offered by me 
are four in number, 

“First, to commit the country more thoroughly to the gold 
standard, remove so fur as possible doubts and fears on that 
point, and thus strengthen the credit of the United States both 
at home and abroad.” 

It is not necessary to give the other three reasons animating the 
Secretary, the first is enough, as it is the cornerstone of the 
financial edifice which President McKinley and his Secretary of 
the Treasury are so laboriously attempting to upbuild, but instead 
of being a monument which, as they so fondly hoped, was to rear its 
head above the financial clouds, judging from the discordant notes 
and jarring sounds which have suddenly visited the carriers of 
bricks and the makers of mortar as they toil to carry out the 
directions of the architects, it looks as if the fate of the builders of 
the tower of Babel had suddenly fallen on those Republican leaders 
who are attempting to defy their solemn pledges and palter with 
honour. 

The Republican Party in Congress and throughout the country 
is in a state of revolt. The sound-money men backed by their allies 
the gold Democrats; the men who contributed from their great 
wealth to secure the election of President McKinley; the great 
manufacturers who knew that McKinley’s election was synonymous 
with the passage of a Tariff Bill which added to their profits at the 
expense of the people, are insisting with all the vehemence at 
their command that the Bill drafted by Mr. Gage should be speedily 
enacted into law; but the Representatives in Congress from rural 
constituencies, especially those from the Middle and Far West, 
the people and the press of those sections, are up in arms against 
Mr. Gage and his financial measure and threaten dire things in case 
that Bill becomes a law. On the one hand are the financiers of 
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New York, Chicago, Boston and the other large business centres 
who say that unless pledges made by the President and his Party 
to reform the currency are carried into effect the Republicans will 
be inevitably defeated at the Congressional elections to be held this 
fall, and that the loss of the House of Representatives will simply 
foreshadow the defeat of the Republican Party two years later; if 
the country is to be saved from the terrible evils resulting from 
the election of Mr. Bryan or some other free silver candidate there 
must be no delay about the passage of the Gage Bill. On the 
other hand, the men who are perhaps closer in touch with the real 
sentiment and spirit of the country than the great bankers and 
merchants of a few cities, unhesitatingly declare that the passage of 
the Gage Bill, the passage of a Bill which is avowedly for the 
purpose of perpetuating the single gold standard, retiring the 
credit obligations of the Government, strengthening the power of 
the national banks and placing the currency in the control of 
private corporations, sounds the death knell of the Republican 
Party. 

Mr. Gage’s Bill, as he told the Committee, is not only to commit 
the country more thoroughly to the gold standard, but it is to 
provide for the retirement of $546,000,000 of greenbacks and 
to give the national banks instead of the Government the power to 
issue paper currency. It is the belief of the advocates of the gold 
standard that the existence of the greenbacks is the greatest 
menace to the Treasury, inasmuch as under the law they must be 
re-issued by the Treasury and are redeemed in gold. To carry 
out this redemption there is in the Treasury a fund known as the 
gold reserve which is supposed to be maintained at $100,000,000. 
As a matter of fact the amount of the gold reserve is not fixed by 
law, but it was established by Mr. John Sherman when Secretary 
of the Treasury at the time the United States resumed gold pay- 
ments, and his successors regarding his action as a precedent 
have held that the gold reserve must not be permitted to fall 
below $100,000,000, and the custom has all the force of statute. 
To obtain gold from the United States is the simplest thing in the 
world. A man has only to present at the counter say a million 
dollars in greenbacks and receive in return an equal amount of 
gold. The greenbacks thus received are immediately re-issued in 
the payment of Government obligations and these greenbacks again 


falling into the hands of men who need gold for export or other 
purposes are presented at the Treasury, and thus the “endless 
chain,” an expression made popular by President Cleveland, is 
kept in motion and the Treasury finds itself in danger of being 
drained of its last golden dollar. There is no way by which the 
Treasury can replenish this gold reserve except in the manner 
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resorted to by President Cleveland, and that is to sell Government 
bonds to be paid for in gold, but while the Government demands 
gold for the bonds it does not promise to pay either interest or 
principal in gold but in coin, and of recent years “coin” has been 
interpreted by Presidents and Secretaries of the Treasury to mean 
gold. Now Mr. Gage proposes to retire and cancel these green- 
backs so that the Treasury will not be in fear of a run upon its 
gold and losing its last dollar, which would force the Government 
either to suspend redemption of greenbacks or else redeem in silver. 
But it was asked of Mr. Gage at this hearing how the Government 
was going to redeem the pledge under existing law to maintain 
the parity of both gold and silver unless some means were afforded 
to the people who hold paper to present those notes for redemption 
in gold. The Secretary, in answer to this question, attempted to 
show that the duty of redeeming notes other than greenbacks would 
fall upon the national banks, but it would not be obligatory upon 
those institutions to redeem in gold. One of his questioners pointed 
out that there would be no law to compel banks to make this 
redemption, and if they failed to do so because it did not suit 
their convenience the whole system would break down and the 
country would at once go to a silver basis. Apparently this was 
not anticipated by the Secretary. 

Even a more dangerous power, if the Gage Bill should become a 
law, is the ability of the banks to contract the currency at their 
pleasure whenever for personal profit or other reasons they should 
believe it to be to their advantage to do so. Without going into 
the technical details of the Bill, it is sufficient to say that by the 
retirement of the greenbacks the banks are expected to issue 
currency to take their place, but, as pointed out by Mr. Newlands, 
of Nevada, a member of the Committee, to the Secretary, the banks 
may if they see fit retire any or all their currency, which would, of 
course, lead to an immediate contraction. Under existing law that 
could not be done because the greenbacks have to be re-issued. 
This is one of the great objections to the Bill. The men from the 
South and the West are naturally antagonistic to National Banks. 
There is always a lurking suspicion in their minds that the bankers 
create artificial stringency for their own selfish purposes. Perhaps 
this is untrue; perhaps no very considerable body of bankers 
would band themselves together and contract the currency so as 
to create a money famine and force up the price of interest, but 
that idea has obtained lodgment in the minds of thousands of men 
in the country, and that is one of the main reasons why they 
oppose increasing the power of the banks, which even at the 
present time is enormous. 

One other declaration made by Secretary Gage is of interest for 
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two reasons, first, as enunciating the views of the present Adminis- 
tration on bimetallism; secondly, because of the very caustic 
rejoinder which it evoked from that extremely keen controversialist, 
Senator Chandler, of New Hampshire. Representative Till, of 
Connecticut, a gold Democratic member of the Committee, asked 
Mr. Gage if his advocacy of the firmer establishment of the present 
gold standard did not conflict with the declaration of the last 
Republican platform. In reply to this question Mr. Gage said :-~ 

“T should answer, No, sir; not as L[ look upon the 
question of bimetallism, for bimetallism must be one of two 
things--either two different kinds of money of unequal 
commercial value, cireulating on an equality with each 
other by reason of the lower quality being made exchangeable 
with the higher and thus of equal value, or two kinds 
of money so absolutely equal in value as to circulate on a 
natural parity. A bimetallic ‘ standard ’ does not exist anywhere on 
earth. A bimetallic currency, as I understand bimetallism, does 
exist in the United States now. The firm establishment of our 
system upon the gold standard, and the recognition of silver by 
the Government in the way of such interchangeability as may be 
necessary to keep it equal to gold, will better maintain bimetallism, 
on the general principle I have just outlined. This has, in a 
manner, been going on for eighteen or nineteen years. There is 
nothing at all in the proposition to more firmly establish the gold 
standard to prevent us from doing all reasonable things to accom- 
plish such an increase in the value of silver money as will bring it 
to a natural parity with gold, and thus relieve the Government 
from the expense of artificial maintenance and the embarrassment 
which has prevailed for many years, and which will perhaps 
prevail for many years to come in our financial system.” 

This hearing brought out a public letter from Senator Chandler, 
which is noteworthy as showing how badly divided the Republican 
Party is, and which for plain speaking stands unrivalled. It is 
not necessary for me, I think, to tell the readers of Tite Nationat 
Review that Senator Chandler, of New Hampshire, is one of the 
leaders of the Republican Party; that he is a man of the very 
highest ability and courage; a former member of the Cabinet, 
and while firmly wedded to Republican doctrines is a strong believer 
in bimetallism. Replying to Secretary Gage, he says: — 

“Tf Secretary Gage continues to press on Congress a Bill the 
object of which he says is ‘first, to commit the country more 
thoroughly to the gold standard,’ and the immediate effect of which 
is to throw doubt upon the sincerity of the President’s declaration 
in favour of continued efforts to secure bimetallism, a political 
turmoil will arise in Congress which will split the now united 
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Republicans into fragments while it will unite and consolidate the 
now incongruous opposition. 

“How much Secretary Gage cares for the Republican Party is 
not known. Whether President MeKinley, whose good faith 
towards bimetallism is coming to the test, will stop his Secretary 
in his insane career, is not known. It is to be hoped he will. But 
no political situation has been clearer than the present to sound 
eyes since the Republican Party began its marvellous career years 
ago. There are times for all things. There is a time to move and 
a time to keep still, and now is the time to so keep. 

“Tt is simply political suicide for the Republican Party in this 
Congress to affirmatively open the discussion of the money question 
and to bring on yea and nay votes upon the currency legislation. 
We ought to await the progress of international bimetallism, the 
advent of business prosperity and the filling of the Treasury by the 
normal workings soon to be seen of the new Tariff Law. 

“Shall we wait for these things or rush on to self-destruction ? 
President McKinley must decide. Will he act for his people or for 
his plutocrats? Upon his answer will depend the events of 1898.” 

From another direction comes a note of protest which is sig- 
nificant as showing that not alone men of Senator Chandler's 
stamp and rank in society are opposed to the firm establishment of 
the gold standard, but that the wage-earners and the toilers are 
equally as inimical to the proposed plan. The Federation of 
Labour, which is the great amalgamated society of the artizans 
and mechanics of this country, at its annual convention adopted 
resolutions attacking Mr. Gage’s financial plan. Mr. Gage wrote 
to the President of the Federation, Mr. Samuel Gompers, taking 
exceptions to the resolutions, which brought forth a reply from 
Mr. Gompers in the course of which he says: — 

“This resolution declares, and you admit it, that the purpose of 
your Currency Bill is to cause the retirement of our national green- 
backs and all Government paper money and the substitution of 
bank-notes. This you hold to be desirable. Why? Would it 
not give the banks the power to regulate our foreign exchange ; 
the power to check gold exports by contraction, and by erying down 
competition of merchants foree them to throw their products on 
the markets at prices at which our foreign creditors would rather 
take such products than our gold? Would it not thus relieve the 
Treasury of the burden of providing for gold redemptions and make 
the banks supreme? This we hold to be undesirable. It would 
make the banks guardian over our volume of money, and so of our 
measures of values; it would enable the banks working in the 
interests of speculators to cause movements in prices with great cer- 
tainty; enable them to depress prices by expanding the same. In 
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a word, it would make the banks the masters; the many the slaves, 
and enrich the few and impoverish the multitude.” 


All this leads up to the great question, a question I take it in 
which Great Britain is fully as much interested as are the people 
of the United States, and that question is, Will silver win in 1900? 
Reading the future by the light of the present; making deductions 
from known existing facts, it must be admitted, as I have before 
impressed upon your readers, that the silver cause shows no sign 
of weakening. ‘This is an admission reluctantly forced even from 
the most zealous of the gold Republicans, and who, filled with fear 
and trembling, look forward to the Congressional elections of this 
year, and the still more important Presidential election two years 
hence. It is extremely significant that the managing men of the 
Democratic Party are stronger in their allegiance to silver than 
they ever were, and are more devoted to Mr. Bryan than they were in 
1896. Even thus early, animated discussion is carried on as to 
Mr. Bryan’s “ running-mate,” 7.e., the man to be selected as Vice- 
President on the Democratic ticket. The qualifications and advan- 
tages of men from the East and South are discussed and considered, 
but no one has had the temerity to propose that Mr. Bryan should 
be deposed from his high estate and that some other should be 
selected to head the ticket. If Mr. Bryan lives and preserves his 
health for two more years; if he makes no fatal mistakes—and he 


has given so many proofs of good judgment and ability to avoid 
the pitfalls and snares that a faue pas need not be feared—there 
is little doubt but what the Democratic Convention of 1900 will be 
merely a formality so far as the nomination for President is con- 
cerned. 

The hold which Mr. Bryan has on the masses of his followers is 
simply remarkable. Americans as a rule are such an extremely 
mercurial people and so inconstant in their affections and so much 
more apt to worship success than venerate failure, that it is 
seldom, indeed, a defeated candidate for political honours is able 
to retain his grip upon the affections of those who followed his 
banner and were led to slaughter. But Mr. Bryan has throughout 
his career set all previous calculations at defiance, and he is now 
showing the tremendous effects of personality and devotion to a 
cause. Although a private citizen ; although without power and 
influence ; although without personal weit or friendship of men 
who through their money or connections can be used to advance the 
fortunes of an ambitious seeker after office, Mr. Bryan is as much 
sought after as when the high office of the Presidency seemed 
within his grasp and he blazoned forth upon the country with all 
the glemeer due to sudden fame and as the representative of a great 
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Party. Men flock to hear him lecture to-day even as they did 
in those days when he toured the country in his memorable cam- 
paign, and they follow him as loyally and as devotedly as they 
ever did any leader. 

It is the purpose of the Radical silver men to commit the Party 
unequivocally on the financial question and to make that the 
great issue in the Congressional elections of this fall, so that if the 
Democratic Party is successful at the polls and obtains control of 
the House of Representatives it will follow, as a matter of course, 
that silver will be the great and sole issue of the next Presidential 
campaign. And this is exactly what the silver men desire. They 
have no wish to dodge the issue; they have no purpose to com- 
plicate the main issue with subordinate ones. Since the ‘reincarna- 
tion of Tammany, Mr. Croker has urged the Democrats that if they 
modify the Chicago platform and take less advanced grounds on 
the subject of finance the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware,’ Maryland, and West Virginia can be redeemed by the 
Democratic Party, assuring success for the Democratic nominee. 
Do this, Mr. Croker intimates, and you carry not only the East 
but the South and some of the Western States, and you drive the 
Republicans out of power in all branches of the Government. But 
to the pleadings of the siren the Democrats who regard silver 
as paramount turn a deaf ear and refuse to be tempted. To carry 
the election by such means; to elect a Democrat as much of a 
heretic, from the silver standpoint, as Mr. Cleveland or Mr. 
McKinley, in their opinion is simply the exchange of one master 
for another. The silver men to-day may be likened to the slaves 
of the ancients, and although we have heard of slaves hugging 
their chains no one has ever yet made us believe that the bondman 
does so as a matter of choice. 


“While the lamp holds out to burn the vilest sinner may return.” 
Evidently Mr. George W. Smalley has seen a great light, and 
although it has taken him a long time to find his way his feet are 
now set in the right direction. Readers of American newspapers 
were surprised a few days ago to learn that the New York corre- 
spondent of The Times had suddenly discovered that the Democrats 
were likely to have a majority in the next House, and that silver 
was by no means a dead issue. It has taken Mr. Smalley a long 
time to make this discovery—by the by, that is the same Mr. 
Smalley, who, in the early summer of 1896, told his readers that 
silver was too absurd a thing to be regarded seriously—but now 
having made it, if he will get away from New York for only a 
few days and ascertain the real sentiment of the country, a sentiment 
which no one living in New York ever correctly gauges, and 
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which finds no interpretation in the clubs of that city, English 
readers who look to The Times for their information may begin 
to understand more about this great Republic and its polities. 


Of course it is the fashion, in London as well as in New York, 
to sneer at the silver men as cranks and anarchists and attribute 
their vaporings to ignorance. Occasionally a man with a posjtion 
so firmly established that it cannot be assailed gives vent to senti- 
ments equally revolutionary, and then for just a single moment 
the dullest stop to think. Boston is not noted for its Radicalism ; 
Mr. Thomas Gargan, is one of Boston’s leading lawyers. Inter- 
viewed on the subject of the hour, he said : — 

“T do not believe the issue in 1900 will be regarding silver or any 
other phase of the currency question. There are graver problems 
that press for settlement. In my judgment something must be 
done to remedy the ills that are causing such great discontent 
among the people. 

“The problems for the parties are those which bear on the social 
conditions, and there must be a readjustment. The French revolu- 
tion was a levelling down; ours must be in the opposite direction ; 
the mass must be raised up to something like an equality with 
the minority that is better equipped and more prosperous. 

“Future national platforms cannot ignore the social question. 
Men are no longer ignorant. It will not do to decry a man as a 
Socialist simply because he wants a fairer distribution of the things 
that go to make up human well-being. 

“The return to society of a portion of the wealth gleaned from 
il in the form of an income tax or an inheritance tax is something 
that a majority of fair-minded men believe to be just and equitable. 
Opposition to granting some form of relief on the part of a few who 
use men merely as machines to do their bidding and create wealth 
for them seems to me a very narrow and short-sighted policy, and 
if persisted in may cause trouble by the side of which our civil 
war will pale into insignificance.” 


Adjutant-General John FE. Ballaine’s letter to the Chronicle in 
criticism of Stead’s latest incursion into the glossary has proved 
a fruitful theme of discussion. Parenthetically it may be remarked 
that here no one takes Stead seriously. The man who could be so 
delightfully gulled by Croker; who paraded that extremely astute 
individual through several columns as a paragon of all the virtues, 
and who, Boswell-like, accepted his flippant cynicism as moral 
maxims of the sublimest order, amuses, in a way, but convinces no 
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one. Of course, the New York papers sneer at Ballaine because 
that eminent military authority declares New York is not an 
American city, but in the West the martial critic has been 
generously commended for his “ patriotism.” Making due allow- 
ance for Western hyperbolism, Ballaine has simply voiced 
unpalatable truths. New York is not a typical American city ; that 
everyone knows who is gifted with even the least observance or 
knowledge of American institutions. Ballaine exaggerates a trifle 
when he asserts there is “in the breast of every genuine American 
an undying hatred of England,” but it is not a picture so over- 
drawn as to make it a caricature. We English are not popular in 
the home of our adopted children, especially not in the Far West. 
It is sad, but it is true. 


But, perhaps, the scales are dropping from prejudicial eyes and 
Americans may come to cherish for us a greater affection. The 
traditional foreign friends of this country have been first France 
and then the Great Bear of the North; it has been a sentiment 
instilled in school children with their first knowledge. Events in 
the Kast during the last few weeks have opened the eyes of many 
Americans to the sham of Russian and French friendship, and it 
is gratifying to note that public men and newspapers not distin- 
guished for anglomania have suddenly discovered that the best 
interests of the world will be served by England refusing to permit 
the other Great Powers to dismember the Chinese Empire. At 
first the United States viewed events in the Kast with unconcerned 
complaisance, and apparently cared not in the least what happened. 
It suddenly awoke to the fact that the extension of French, 
German, or Russian influence meant the establishment of an 
economic policy which would cripple the American-Chinese market 
and that England’s continued supremacy in the Kast places this 
country on an equal footing with all others. As a result of this 
clearer understanding of the situation there has been a reaction, 
and the hope is freely expressed that Britain will, as of yore, stand 
for freedom—freedom of trade, and freeing the weak from the 
oppression of the aggressor. Of course, this change of sentiment 
is mainly prompted by self-interest; but no matter the motive we 
should welcome it. Anything which tends to bring Great Britain 
and the United States in closer accord, which makes them stand 
together in opposition to the unscrupulous power of the strong 
directed against the weak, makes for the peace of the world and 
the higher civilization, and it brings so much nearer the time 
when an alliance—an alliance formal and binding—of the two 
great English-speaking nations will be a reality and not merely 
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the dream and hope of the believers in the supremacy of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

It appears like looking very far in the future to talk of an Anglo- 
American alliance, and yet it is not a mere phantasm. Keen 
observers of events and the tendency of public sentiment have 
noticed that during the last few years Americans have been taking 
an unusual interest in foreign affairs. Few years ago American 
newspapers devoted very little space to foreign questions, and the 
average American was content in his isolation and boasted that 
no matter whether thrones tottered or governments fell it made no 
difference to him or his country. Now all this has changed. The 
great papers have their correspondents everywhere, they publish 
as much cable matter almost as the leading London journals, and 
it is eagerly read and discussed. 

The men who watch the drift of great national movements 
believe they see in this interest in international politics the break- 
ing down of traditions and the birth of a new policy. For more 
than a century Washington's injunction to his fellow-countrymen 
to contract “no entangling foreign alliances” has proved effectual 
and restrained the ardour of the men who were opposed to the 
United States being merely a cipher in the world’s politics. Even 
to-day this solemn injunction acts as a curb, but it is less effectual 
than it once was. Ten years ago the United States would have 
known little and cared less what was happening in China; to-day 
a very large number of men both in public and private life view 
with ill-concealed chagrin the role which their country is playing, 
and regret that they have not a great and powerful navy; ten 
years hence there will be a different story told. It is this spirit 
which makes the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands popular ; 
which would break the last vestige of Spanish power in this 
hemisphere; which sanctions the purchase of islands in the West 
Indies. Men who keep just a trifle ahead of the hour encourage 
rather than discourage this feeling. They recognize in it a safety 
valve. Colonization, the jealousy of foreign nations, the supremacy 
of the flag in countries where hitherto it has been subordinate or 
unknown may prove a remedy for a growing discontent which 
is ominous. 


If the modern school succeed in emancipating themselves from 
the traditions of Washington, when alliances are to be formed the 
United States will turn to England first; not to France or Russia. 
The lesson has been learned that only under English rule is trade 
equality secured ; and much as the United States believes in taxing, 
all the rest of the world she squirms when she is taxed. With the 
rapid growth of America as a great manufacturing country, with 
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surplus stocks pressing for an outlet, with over production, under 
present conditions, a constant and growing menace, America must, 
for self-preservation, emerge from behind its barrier of traditions 
and have an active voice in the family of nations. 


Some 30,000 operatives in the cotton mills of New England have 
had their wages reduced 10 per cent., and the necessities of life, 
thanks to the beneficient effects of the McKinley Bill, have 
advanced in price since last year about the amount of the reduction. 
This is hardly the kind of prosperity these men anticipated when 
they were urged to vote for McKinley and good times, and they 
are prepared to resist it. Meetings have been called to discuss the 
wisdom of a strike, and the prospects are that before this letter 
appears in print some 50,000 men will be idle. 


It is poetic justice that after resorting to every legal expedient 
to escape responsibility the United States are at last found liable 
for about £90,000 for the illegal seizure and detention of British 
sealers in Behring Sea, or about £8,000 more than was agreed to 
by the Secretary of State, Mr. Gresham, and Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
an agreement repudiated by Congress because that body regarded 
the amount as exorbitant and disproportionate to the damage done. 
At the time when Mr. Cleveland recommended the payment of 
this award, Senator Morgan, of Alabama—who looks under his bed 
every night and is disappointed at not finding an Englishman 
there—denounced the agreement as a “steal” and declared no 
impartial arbitrator would find for more than £10,000. Mr. Hitt, 
of Illinois, the Chairman of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, expressed himself in similar language, and General John 
W. Foster placed the maximum at a little over £16,000 ($81,818). 
General Foster, America’s only professional diplomatist, whose 
whole career is a monument to blague, never accepts defeat grace- 
fully, and in his mortification at having for the second time lost 
a case connected with the seal fisheries, rushes into print in a 
manner which is as scandalous as it is indecent and unwarranted. 
The American abitrator was Judge Putnam, a Federal Judge, a 
lawyer of the highest attainments and a man of unimpeachable 
private character. Because Judge Putnam decided the case on its 
merits and the evidence presented, General Foster—be it remem- 
bered an ex-Secretary of State and an Ambassador in active service 
saw fit to indulge in the following unseemly comment : — 

“ President Cleveland having officially declared that $425,000 
was a just and equitable sum in settlement, and, therefore, having 
appointed as the American Commissioner to adjudicate the claims 
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a close, personal, and political friend, it could hardly be expected 
that the latter would strenuously contend for an award of a less 
amount.” 

In other words, General Foster accuses an American judge of 
having violated his oath and betrayed his country! Had the case 
been reversed, had the Commissioners decided against Great Britain 
and had Sir Julian Pauncefote indulged in similar criticism—if 
it is possible to conceive of Sir Julian so forgetting the proprieties— 
from Maine to California would have gone up a fierce clamour for 
his reeall. 


A year ago I called attention to the enormous burden placed on 
the country by the payment of pensions—which amounts to nearly 
£10,000,000 more annually than it costs to maintain the British 


‘ 


navy—and advanced the opinion that “without question the 
pension roll is honeycombed with fraud and the Government has 
paid out millions improperly.” The country is now awakening to 
this stupendous fraud, and efforts are being made to purge the 
rolls and make them a scroll of honour instead of a register of 
deceit. It is a delicate and difficult task and the labours of 
Hercules were as nothing compared to it. To even appear antago- 
nistic to the pensioner, the old soldier, is to invite the charge of 
‘unpatriotic ” and open the flood gates of demagogic oratory 


‘ 


being 
in defence of ‘“ the nation’s heroes, the boys in blue, whose services 
are not to be measured in sordid dollars,” and other rhetorical 
fustian dear to the Congressional heart. Public men—Republicans 
especially—touch the subject very gingerly as the soldier vote, 
direct and collateral, is at least a million, and a million votes can 
spell success or defeat in an election. 

Public opinon, however, is forcing the politicians to take action. 
The New York Sun recently printed a sensational article based on 
the allegation that more survivors of the Union army, by 6,405, 
are receiving pensions at the present time, than there are actual 
survivors living. ‘These figures have been vehemently attacked 
and their accuracy denied. Perhaps they are not strictly accurate, 
and yet they are near enough the mark to force even the Republican 
‘old soldier ” 


‘ 


Commissioner of Pensions, a recognized friend of the 
to admit: “I do not approve of all the [pension] laws that have 
been passed.” It is known to medical ofticers of the Pension Office 
that thousands of men are drawing large pensions for “ total 
disability’ whose disability does not prevent them from actively 


following their vocations and earning handsome incomes. It was 
only a few years ago that the then Commissioner of Pensions 
stood on the books of the Pension Office as a “ physical wreck,” and 
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for his supposed inability to perform mental or manual labour was 
drawing the largest pension allowed by law. Yet this man was 
appointed Commissioner, on his warrant nearly £30,000,000 were 
annually disbursed, he had the control and management of more 
than 2,000 clerks and officials, he was a prominent figure in society, 
noted for his gifts as a raconteur, and although he has been out of 
office several years, is to-day, I believe, in the enjoyment’ of as 
good health as the average man who would be taken by any life 
insurance company as a safe risk! 


A. Maurice Low. 


THE TRAGEDY OF ARTHUR CRAWFORD. 


Tue refusal of the Indian Civil Service by the nine men who 
gained the topmost places at the last competition is ominous and 
strange, as several things have lately combined to make that 
splendid career still more attractive. The salaries have been 
raised by exchange compensation, the rupee has gone up ever since 
the mints were closed, and the prospects of promotion are 
brightened by the large number of retirements. Yet in these 
spacious days of imperial aspirations, our adventurous youth show 
more eagerness than ever to enter the military service, on modest 
pay earned by constant risk. Why then should our most clever 
candidates shun the honour and profit to be got in India for the 
quiet and comfort of our offices at home? The question opens 
wide fields of enquiry, and manifold suggestions will arise in 
different minds. We believe the answer is to be found, partly in 
the lowering of British prestige by Radical Governors, but chiefly 
in an impression, not wholly groundless, that the covenanted 
civilian may at any time in his career be exposed to ruin, 
and even deprived of his birthright of British law. Such 
lenity as Sir Graham Bower and Mr. Newton received after 
Jameson’s raid is unknown in the East. There have lately 
been signs that scandal and intrigue play too great a part 
in Indian official life. A quarrel about a wedding present, a 
hasty sentence in a report, a mere attempt to kiss a 
reluctant lady, trifles light as these, have ended in premature 
retirement or led up to State trials. In the Bombay Presidency, 
the British officer, and with him the national honour, has more 
than once been put in the pillory, among the thousands of jeering 
natives; and even after integrity has been proved by acquittal, the 
prosecuting Government has shown no natural satisfaction, and the 
solemn verdict has been no shelter from ruin. We know that 
Lord Reay convicted Mr. George Wilson, C.S., on native evidence 
which the Lord Chancellor (whom Lord Cross consulted) held to 
be altogether flimsy ; and though the Secretary of State rebuked 


the Governor for publishing the opposite view, this was small 
anends for the injury suffered. 
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In its dealings with another Civil Servant, Mr. Arthur Craw- 
ford, C.M.G., the Bombay Government flew at higher game. 
No Indian case has so stirred the public mind since the trial 
of Warren Hastings. It began in April, 1888, when a native, 
who had a keen personal feeling against Crawford, got the 
ear of Mr. Nugent, the Chief Secretary. It lasted till December, 
1889, when Lord Cross gave assent to a special Act, passed to give 
partial legality to an illegal promise made by Lord Reay on the 
28th June, 1888. The interval was taken up with conflicts between 
the Bombay Government on the one side, and the Supreme 
Government, the High Court, and the High Commissioners, who 
acquitted Crawford, on the other. Under superior commands, 
Lord Reay was obliged, time after time, to break his solemn 
promise, in spite of his pleading in despatches that this amounted 
to a signal, grave, and dangerous breach of faith on the part of 
himself and his colleagues, which must tarnish their names and 
lead to political calamities. The Bombay Government was roughly 
handled in the public debates at Simla by the Viceroy and his 
Cabinet Ministers. All these events were daily discussed by the 
Indian Press; and the articles in The Times led to frequent 
debates in both Houses of Parliament. The excitement was very 
great and prolonged, and must have weakened the respect for our 
Government in the Deccan. Thus the case is well worthy of 
study in its bearings on British prestige. To Indian lawyers it has 
also become a leading case on the subject of procedure ; and as the 
illegal, harsh and crafty methods used failed to convict the prisoner, 
the whole history is a warning to those statesmen who wish to 
compass the ends they believe to be right by means they know to 
be wrong. Now that the passions are cooled, and most of the 
actors have quitted the Indian stage, we may with some confidence 
trace the scenes of the tragedy in which Crawford became the 
victim, using as our guide the Blue Books and Returns presented 
to Parliament, and the columns of such important newspapers as 
The Times of India and The Pioneer. 

The public trial of Mr. Crawford by High Commission began 
at Poona on October 23rd, 1888, and ended about the 16th 
January, 1889. The report of the Commissioners, which covers 
above a hundred printed pages of the Blue Book, reached Lord 
Reay early in February. They found Crawford not guilty on all 
the 32 charges of corruption in taking bribes. The remaining 
Article No. 33 related to irregular borrowing of money, and the 
Court found this charge established only to the extent that 
Crawford himself had all along admitted. He had been reckless, 
but the judges make no imputation against his personal honour, and 
in this important matter Crawford’s case resembles that in which 
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Lord Chancellor Westbury was concerned. Bribes may have been 
given to one Hanmant, a Brahman of respectable family whom 
Crawford employed in getting loans trom money-lenders ; Hanmant 
may have given out that he was a broker of offices, as Mrs. Clarke 
did when the late Duke of York was Commander-in-Chiet . 
but, like the Duke, Crawford was acquitted of any guilty 
connivance. In March, 1889, Lord Cross refused to disturb 
the. verdicts, adding that the Commission was a very strong 
one and had, during sixty-seven sittings, seen and heard the wit- 
nesses, an advantage not possessed by Lord Reay’s Government, 
who wished Crawford to be convicted of corruption and the 
acquittal reversed on the strength of a Minute written by Sir 
Raymond West to show that the verdict was wrong on the facts 

Lord Cross then turned to Article 33, and agreed with the Govern- 
ment that Crawford must be removed from the Indian Service, for 
reasons of policy and administration, serious enough if not con- 
vincing. This punishment fell heavy on a man hopelessly in debt, 
whose last rupees had all been spent in the long trial. But when 
Lord Cross decided to forfeit to the Crown the pension of £1,000, 
for which Crawford had for thirty years subscribed 4 per cent. of 
his salary, one cannot help thinking he erred on the side of 
severity. The conviction was for mere breach of regulation; the 
forfeiture is really a sentence for felony. There is, indeed, one 
Victorian Statute by which public servants forfeit not only office 
but pension. But it applies only to felony, and only where the 
sentence passed is twelve nonths’ imprisonment or involves hard 
labour. These conditions are not found in Crawford’s case. The 
Statute is criticized by Mr. Justice Stephen as oppressive—an unfair 
taking of a man’s savings. He supposes the case of two officers 
of a bank convicted of a forgery, for which each is sentenced to a 
year’s hard labour. One is a retired Indian civilian with a pension 
of £1,000 a year; the other has bought a life annuity of the same 
amount out of savings in a profession. Why is the one to lose his 
pension, and the other to keep his annuity? It is plain that Lord 
Cross treated Mr. Crawford as a felon, in spite of the acquittal. 
He might have avoided this injustice if, as in Mr. Wilson’s case, he 
had consulted the Lord Chancellor; and we would fain hope that 
clemency may yet be shown, if only as atonement for the methods 
used to influence Lord Cross, which we shall presently set forth, as 
examples of the perils that beset an Indian career. Some of these 
procedures have not been used in judicature since the darkest 
days in our English history. Yet a public servant in an Oriental 
country requires every safeguard our own settled law affords; and 
the Indian Code tries to save him from the malice of disappointed 
litigants and place-hunters by interposing the local Governmen 
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to examine the charges such people often make, and by forbidding 
the Courts to take any cognizance without the formal sanction 
of the Government. It must never be argued nowadays, as at the 
trial of Wentworth, that an Indian Civil Servant may be knocked 
on the head like a fox or a wolf, or have traps set for him as for 
polecats and other vermin, for preservation of the warren. This 
language of hatred no more applies to Crawford than to Wentworth 
or Hastings, or Frederick, Duke of York; and he had as much 
right as they to fair treatment according to the laws of the land. 
The evidence weighed by the tribunal discloses nothing dis- 
honourable; if we except West and the two police officers, 
Ommanney and Baines, the aspersions of Crawford come out of the 
mouths of tainted persons, while his career up till his removal from 
office, up to arrest and trial, shows him to have been for many years 
one of the highest and most trusted officials on the Bombay estab- 
lishment. All the improvements of the city date from the time he 
was Municipal Commissioner ; he adorned the island with splendid 
works ; and though he emptied the exchequer, it was noticed that 
when the authorities were at their wits’ end in the times of famine 
and plague, Crawford and Sir R. Temple were the two men whom the 
citizens longed to recall. For his services in another sphere, in 
arranging a long treaty with Portugal, he won a decoration rare in 
India. His later years were spent as Commissioner or Prefect over 
wide provinces above and below the Ghats, past Governors giving 
him these splendid promotions, and intervening with his creditors 
rather than lose his abilities. When the Viceroy came to Bombay 
in state, it was Crawford who was sent to attend him as guide, 
philosopher, and friend. A favourite among Europeans and Parsees, 
as the well-meaning Ommanney testifies, he was unboundedly 
popular among the natives, the Hindus and Mahomedans, whom 
most of our nation fail to understand. His comrades of the Civil 
Service would make him the head of their grand festivities at 
Poona, and royal personages might be seen beguiling the calm 
Sabbath afternoon on his lawns by the river side. Even West, as 
a prelude to drawing his frailties from their sad abode, has some 
merits to disclose in his fallen comrade :—“ His fine presence, his 
charm of manner, his energy, force of character, and capacity for 
affairs, had at one time made him certainly one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of H.M. Civil Service.” West says at one 
time, because he believes the accomplice witnesses to be angels of 
light, and depicts Crawford to Lord Cross as a Lucifer among the 
heaven-born: Son of the morning! how art thou fallen! West 
traces the fall by degrees. Crawford became “inert,” he forgot 
“scrupulous obedience” and “delicate abstinence,” but a small 
speculation in horses “did not necessarily imply dishonesty or 
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corruption.” Of course not, in a sporting society. West, however, 
weighs him in another balance and finds him wanting “in the 
high-minded and scrupulous sensitiveness in matters of personal 
honour, which may generally be attributed to the English gentle- 
man,” and then bewails “his general laxity of principle and want of 
noble shame.” To all these long-winded musings we would reply 
that these things are far too fine to be judicial tests, and have 
nothing to do with the 32 counts. And when we watch West’s use 
of other Pecksniffian platitudes, we doubt—although Lord Reay 
and one Member of Council concur in West’s Minute—whether Sir 
R. West was fit to hold these delicate scales. There was one count 
dependent altogether on oral evidence of Crawford openly and 
ostentatiously taking two bribes. The three Commissioners say 
the story had no title to credibility. West admits, but avoids, 
this with the adroit surmise that if some other false cases are 
true, Crawford may have been incautious through shamelessness. 
“Shame,” he says, “dies away very rapidly in the indulgence ot evil 
courses.” This trick of writing seems to us in its thoughtlessness 


‘** More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea,” 


Mr. Crawford was reckless enough in spending far beyond his 
means, like Pitt, whose debts the nation had to pay, like the 
Duke of York, who had learned Latin and Greek, but could never 
learn the value of money. He was thus obliged to borrow 
largely in the bazar, but the record shows nothing worse ; and, 
as already observed, this state of things had been deliberately 
condoned by former Governors. West ought to have noticed 
that the tribunal, clearly having the House of Lords case of 
Derry v. Peek in their minds, had already freed Crawford from 
crime and shame. The Commissioners’ words are that “in the 
mind of any man of Mr. Crawford’s antecedents and holding 
the position he held, there must be a wide gulf between the most 
reckless borrowing and actual corruption.” Apart from the fact 
that West wrote his Minute after Lord Reay had been put on 
defence, the Government had joined actively in the detective 
operations before the trial. West alone had had any judicial 
training: and he showed great ignorance of the constitutional 
laws and put behind him the common rule about accomplice 
evidence. We do not find the Duke of Connaught’s signature to 
concurrence in his Minute. These are reasons enough for the 
Secretary of State ignoring it, and for the sneers lavished upon it 
in the Simla debates. We think, then, good grounds existed 
for Lord Cross relying on the Commissioners rather than on West. 
In setting him on to bark and bite at those impartial judges 
behind their backs, Lord Reay’s Government went at logger- 
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heads with their own policy of appointing three such eminent men 
to hear and weigh the evidence. For among many things to 
be condemned as based on the worst precedents under the Stuart 
dynasty, Lord Reay’s choice of the Commission deserves the 
highest praise we can give it. He thus created a tribunal which 
commanded universal respect by the dignified positions, the wide 
experience, and the unprejudiced judgment of its three members. 
The President, Mr. Justice Wilson, was a well-known authority on 
procedure before he accepted the Calcutta Bench, and had long 
been esteemed in the capital city of India as endowed with all the 
virtues we desire in a judge. When he retired to England soon 
after the Crawford trial, he was chosen by the Secretary of State 
to be the Legal Adviser of the India Office. The Hon. Mr. Quin- 
ton, C.S.L, had held many high offices, executive and judicial; his 
talents were ultimately rewarded with the Government of Assam, 
where he died bravely, beheaded in the Massacre of Manipur. The 
third in the Triumvirate, now Sir Robert Crosthwaite, K.C.S.L, 
who holds one of the very highest political places in India, was 
then the Chief Judge of the great Central Provinces, whose 
Maratha Districts form part of the Deccan. The President be- 
longed to the Bar of England, while his two colleagues had risen 
in the Bengal Civil Service. A powerful and independent tribunal 
like this satisfied public opinion, because the witnesses, already 
tainted by crime and tarnished by public confessions, had been 
rashly promised rewards which the Government could not law- 
fully offer. We give Lord Reay the highest credit for choosing, 
for this reason, a Commission so exceptionally strong. 

We now go back to the early stages of the police enquiry 
to see what had been done to the witnesses, who were mostly 
according to the judges’ report, of three classes, some who 
showed themselves regular agents of corruption, a majority who 
deposed that without any pressure they bribed or joined in bribery, 
and a few who made out that they paid under pressure. Since the 
trials of Sir Walter Raleigh and Viscount Stafford, there has been 
no case where the rule about accomplices comes so much into play. 
We get behind the scenes in the narratives of the Inspector-General 
of Police, Mr. Ommanney, and his assistant, Mr. Baines, written 
after the trial. The respectable classes stood aloof, disapproving of 
the prosecution. The men of position, landowners, bankers, lawyers, 
refused to become informers, and many of them paid visits of sym- 
pathy after Crawford’s arrest. The whole rural country was scoured 
for witnesses in vain. Ommanney says the difficulty of securing 
them was felt everywhere in the Deccan. Bombay yielded no better 
results among the Europeans. To prevent the Parsees getting 
credit for superior morality (sic), he relates that the whole nation 
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from Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy down to the proprietors of the Deccan 
Herald were as silent as the grave. The Government were thus 
forced to appeal to people of tainted character or low position ; and 
Ommanney, who says he regards natives generally as untruthful 
and pliant,seems to have grown infatuated in his trust inaccomplices, 
and to have fallen into the hands of some who had their own fish 
tofry. He began his work on the 24th June, 1888, and only four 
days later he received from Lord Reay’s Government a means of 
getting accomplices to tell their stories, which bait soon took the 
name of Lord Reay’s Guarantee. The instrument was as follows :— 
“Mr. Ommanney is empowered to promise immunity from prose- 
cution to any person giving evidence, and in case of payments for 
promotion or to obtain or avoid transfers, may guarantee immunity 
from official or departmental punishment or loss, subject to the 
stipulation that the evidence given is the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth.” This was meant to assure officers, 
who would swear that they had got their judicial or revenue places 
by bribery, that they should remain in the Queen’s service to ad- 
minister justice as if they were incorrupt men. Such an offer, 
though unlawful, was likely to stimulate charges, especially as it 
implied that Lord Reay’s Government, the prosecutors of Craw- 
ford, were to be the judges whether the testimony was true. 
Surely the Commissioners, before whom these people gave 
evidence, were the only tribunal competent to give certificates 
that the witnesses had told the truth. On the 15th July, 
Ommanney “urged the necessity of suspending Crawford be- 
fore witnesses could be expected to overcome their fears and 
give evidence against him.” Lord Reay at once did what was 
asked; yet this move did not overcome the scruples of the 
respectable classes. But as the Civil Service generally was set 
to detect something or other, Poona soon became a sink for all the 
filth of the Deccan: like the Babylon shown in vision to St. John 
the Divine, the hold of every foul spirit, and a cage of every unclean 
and hateful bird. Spies and informers filled the bazars, as they did 
the Roman streets in the time of Tacitus or Pliny. The secrecy 
added to the spell: fresh relays of scribes were mustered to record 
the charges: work went on during the dark hours. Sometimes 
Ommanney had a dozen sinners waiting in a row outside his con- 
fession-box. He opined when all was over that “some philoso- 
phical historian of the future may detect a moral awakening to 
the reveillé of Western education” in this diarrhea of accom- 
plices, many of whom had University degrees. The Commis- 
sioners, however, impute all this to those commoner and baser 
motives which we read about in the historians of the past. 
We cannot refrain from quoting Macaulay’s Essay on Hastings, 
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-where he says that a very little encouragement from power will call 
forth ina week more Oateses and Bedloes and Dangerfields than 
Westminster Hall sees in a century. “Some of our readers may 
have seen in India a cloud of crows pecking a sick vulture to death, 
no bad type of what happens in that country, as often as fortune 
deserts one who has been great and dreaded. An Indian Govern- 
ment has only to let it be understood that it wishes a particular 
man to be ruined, and in twenty-four hours it will be furnished 
with grave charges so full and circumstantial that any person 
unaccustomed to Asiatic mendacity would regard them as deci- 
sive.” The High Commission gives a great many reasons for a 
similar finding:—“ We think there was much calculated to pro- 
duce the impression that to make statements criminating Mr. 
Crawford was to be on the side of Government, as against one who 
would be regarded as a fallen man, and was therefore the path of 
safety.” To promise the confessing bribers and brokers of judicial 
offices, in defiance of the Statutes, that they would be saved from 
prosecution, and what is more, in defiance of the Constitution, 
that they would be retained on the Bench, was indeed to offer an 
exceeding great reward. Moreover, the Bombay Government 
conteaded seriously that the reward should be given even 
to those whose evidence was pronounced false. Thus a 
Bachelor of Arts, stamped by the tribunal as a_ perjured 
liar, was to be kept as a stipendiary magistrate, equally with 
the others who had confessed to bribery. Eventually the 
Supreme Government refused to go that length. The Legal 
Member, Sir Andrew Scoble, K.C.S.I., declared that they would not 
assume in the face of Mr. Justice Wilson’s exceptionally strong 
Commission, that all the corrupt officials had told the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, seeing that some were branded as 
untrustworthy and others stigmatized as false :—* They are held up 
to admiration as patriots and martyrs, because of what seems to 
me an absolute want of moral sense, first of all in paying bribes, 
and afterwards in holding their tongues about the system of cor- 
ruption which they themselves had rendered possible, until they 
could speak without the slightest risk of danger to themseives.” 
We wonder if Lord Reay’s Cabinet had ever perused the trial, or 
rather judicial murder of Viscount Stafford, as to which all his- 
torians agree that the device of giving complete safety to infamous 
witnesses was that which made Titus Oates and Dugdale so dan- 
gerous :—*“ This voluntary but not gratuitous assumption of guilt, 
for the purpose of fixing a false charge on another, though unheard 
of in modern times, was not unexampled in the worst times of our 
earlier history. And among the Roman delatores, it is well-known 
to have been a common practice. Dugdale knew that he was safe, 
VOL. XXX. 61 
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and that he could not fail to be well rewarded, whatever he said 
against himself, provided only he said enough against the prisoner. 
A trade of swearing (observes Roger North) prevailed such as never 
was heard of since the Roman delatores.” In one other respect the 
trial of Crawford resembles that of Lord Stafford, where what the 
accomplices said about a general Popish plot was treated as corro- 
borating the particular charge against the prisoner. Here Latham, the 
Advocate-General, wished the Commission to infer from the broken- 
down testimony on 32 specific counts of bribery that Craw- 
ford kept his money-broker Hanmant as a general agency or till 
for bribes. The Commissioners refused to depart from the well- 
known rule that the corroboration required by the law about accom- 
plices is that of other witnesses, decent people. For this West 
rates them severely, as we shall see, trying to oust Crawford from 
his refuge in the fortress of the law. We have said there has never 
been a case where so many accomplices went into the witness-box. 
We must add that since the reign of Charles II. there has seldom 
been so false a pack, even of such witnesses, in a Court of Justice. 
Mr. Baines, who watched the trial, reported that they in- 
variably broke down at the point when they began to accuse Craw- 
ford. Many had been beaten out of their native jungles by Deccan 
Brahmans, corrupt magistrates and graduates, whom Ommanney 
surely ought not to have used as Solicitors to the Treasury. The 
Commissioners name three of these, “all, if their own evidence be 
true, instruments of corruption, were busy in getting up evidence 
for the prosecution.” Ommanney relied chiefly on one Pendse, a 
confidential clerk in Crawford’s office, and says Pendse had to do 
with the procuring of all the witnesses (except two) whose stories 
caused the Government to deprive Crawford of office on the 16th 
July. Mr. Richey, a colleague of Lord Reay, gives this clever fellow 
a high testimonial, even after the Commission had described him as 
unscrupulous in arranging the evidence, as shuffling and reckless 
in his answers, as the maker of statements found to be untrue. 
Ornmanney had for some reason tried to pump the newspaper 
editors, but with no success, if we except Mr. 8S. V. Kelkar, then, as 
now, Editor of the Poona Vaibhav, one of the many Pressmen who, 
since the murder of Mr. Rand, C.S., at Poona on the Jubilee Day, 
have, under Lord Sandhurst’s orders, been indicted for treasonable 
articles. It seems that in 1884 Kelkar had made allusions in his 
newspaper to Mr. Crawford taking bribes. The then Governor, Sir 
James Fergusson, after enquiry, compelled Kelkar toapologize on his 
declining to substantiate his insinuations. Ommanney was specially 
directed by the Government to get hold of this man, who began 
by accusing Crawford again, and then turned round and refused 
to testify. We have hitherto tried to show the quality of the 
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testimony on which the Government relied. We now arrive at the 
natural and foreseen result, acquittal on all the 32 articles, of 
which Latham had to withdraw 8. The evidence is fully set 
out on each and the reasons given in every case for each 
acquittal. Again, we find: “The general result of our considera- 
tion of the charges of corruption is that in our opinion Mr. 
Crawford is not guilty of any of those charges.” “The attempt 
to make out Hanmant to have been a general agent of Mr. 
Crawford to receive bribes has totally failed.” The shifty witnesses 
were quite past praying for; and the illegal Indulgence had not 
turned up trumps. 

Lord Reay was not takenbysurprise. TheGovernment had already 
got Crawford arrested on the 18th July on these charges of taking 
bribes, which it kept pending before a Poona magistrate till the 
middle of August, when it refused to go on with them further, but 
withdrew the complaint, under the advice of counsel, who, as the 
Government tell us, advised that the evidence was entirely native, 
and toa great extent tainted, so that a trial by jury in the High 
Court would end in Crawford’s favour. Why, then, did Latham, the 
Attorney-General, propose the trial at Bar before the Commission # 
He could not expect any upright judges to turn the Council Hall 
at Poona into a Star Chamber, or to revert to those views of 
evidence which darken the trials under the House of Stuart. 
Anyhow, what Lord Reay decided to do is shown to be as inex- 
pedient as it seems unjust. Having refused to go before a jury, he 
was bound to sit quiet when the three judges of his own selection had 
given their unanimous opinion. But,as the newspapers had for some 
months declaimed,hisGovernment had got into a desperate position. 
The expenditure of public money was immense, but the scandal to 
our prestige was greater than we can count in figures. The 
unlawful guarantee, never withdrawn, had sounded like a hunts- 
man’s tally-ho to all the curs of the Deccan, a call to shikar the 
wounded lion. What was to be done with the corrupt Mamlutdars 
when all was over? The Press had drawn ominous parallels, 
where Lord Reay appeared as a James II., and his promises were 
compared to that Declaration of Indulgence in office of men 
whom the Statutes disqualified, which led to the abdication 
of James. The judges of the High Court had, like the Seven 
Bishops, debated whether such a promise was lawful, and so 
the matter had come before Imperial Parliament. To award 
damages to the corrupt magistrates in lieu of specific per- 
formance of the Declaration would be a costly tax on the 
country. What was to be done in dilemmas like these? The 
Bombay Government rashly adopted two procedures to sway 
the mind of Lord Cross, the ultimate judge, against Crawford’s 
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declared innocence. The first was wrong in principle. The second 
was futile and unstatesmanlike. Lord Cross was to be moved 
on fresh evidence collected behind Mr. Crawford’s back; and a 
demurrer was to be pleaded against the Commission verdict. 

To collect evidence, the restless Government sent Mr. Baines to 
the prison cell of Hanmant, who had been convicted some months 
before by an ordinary Court for taking bribes himself. Baines 
records a long confession (p. 212 to 243 of the Blue Book), full of 
charges against Mr. Crawford, and denouncing above a hundred 
natives by their names. This outburst of venom is pinned 
on to Ommanney’s Report (p. 251 to 283) and Baines’ 
comments (p. 285 to 293). All these writings deal with 
matters of fact; all ignore the verdict; all assume and assert 
Crawford’s corruption, though not so fiercely as West does. 
Government endorsed Hanmant’s story as “a lengthy and detailed 
statement, made voluntarily by Hanmant, furnishing a full history 
of his connection with Mr. Crawford.” Lord Cross is asked to say 
that the verdict is wrong, and that the three Commissioners “ were 
prevented, as it seemed to us, by a faulty method from reaching a 
sound general conclusion.” We opine that it was Lord Reay’s method 
that was faulty, and that Lord Cross should have said as much, 
and returned the confession in disgust. For this procedure has 
not been used in judicature since the great Sir Walter Raleigh 
was doomed to death, solely on the confession of Lord Cobham in 
writing, 2 mere “accuser by report,” as Coke admitted later on, 
a slanderer who was not put into the witness-box, whom Raleigh 
called a base, dishonourable, poor soul. Hanmant was no better. 
Baines believed him, but “ would not venture to insist on the same 
credulity” in others. Latham would not confront him with 
Crawford, and had already refused to put him in the witness-box. 
The Duke of Connaught’s signature does not appear in the 
despatch which sent on these papers. 

We believe, too, that His Royal Highness had no cognizance of 
the attempt made under Latham’s advice to set up new charges 
against Crawford, as no member of the Royal House ought to be a 
party to the rebuff this proposal received. In spite of a warning 
from the Viceroy that the multiplication of charges was undesir- 
able, the Bombay Government, on December 3rd, 1888, proclaimed 
a second Commission. But when Mr. Justice Wilson saw his name 
therein, he at once refused point-blank to serve (p. 247). He 
wrote :— In my judgment it is open to grave question whether it 
is not contrary to the letter of the law, and it seems to me certainly 
contrary to the spirit of the law, and the intentions of the Legis- 
lature ; and as this is my view it is impossible for me to sit upon 
that Commission. There are other reasons of a very grave 
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character which lead me to the same conclusion, but as to which I 
think it better to say nothing further at present.” The first 
Commission was still at its work; and at this time, for a whole 
month up till December 26th, Crawford was without any legal 
assistance, and had to face Latham, Ommanney, and other counsel 
and managers, with no help except what his son, a young civilian, 
could give him. His funds, and those of his two brothers, had run 
out during the long trial. The Government account for raising 
the 32 charges, instead of going on with the few before the 
magistrate, as their means of avoiding even the “savour of per- 
secution.” But, as Lord Blackburn shows in a leading case, what 
was done prejudiced the accused, not merely in pocket, but by 
blackening his character through the vast number of accusations. 
The second Commission was dropped at once on the receipt of Sir 
Arthur Wilson’s letter; and the enquiry made of Hanmant should 
have been dropped too, as Baines was not a proper substitute for 
the Commission in any way. 

Surely after all this “double vexation” of Crawford, after 
Ommanney in the police station had questioned 315 witnesses in 
85 cases, and after the Commissioners had held 67 public sessions 
and recorded judgment, surely, we venture to say, Lord Reay might 
have rested on his oars. His duty as a public prosecutor had been 
amply done. But West is now set to work to write his apologia. 
This Minute, which is a demurrer of 100 clauses, is not confined to 
points of law. Yet it is as clear to us as to Lord Cross that on matters 
of fact West had no title to be heard. How could he, sitting in 
his chamber, deal with witnesses he had never seen? He had 
been a judge of the High Court of Bombay, and he must have known 
that the law about accomplices had long been settled by such emi- 
nent judges as Sir Richard Couch and Sir M. R. Westropp. Yet he 
ventured on views which are obviously wrong, and have since been 
denounced by the High Court. The settled and enacted rule is that 
an accomplice is unworthy of credit, unless he is corroborated by 
respectable witnesses as to the person he accuses. Yet West 
argues that the learned Commissioners “fell into error,” “ applied 
artificial canons,” “ distorted the enquiry,” “ discredited a story not 
quite unreasonably,” because as upright judges they applied the 
rule. His reasons are as fantastic as his language is arrogant. 
The rule is not to be followed because, forsooth, “it has not com- 
mended itself to the jurists and legislators of foreign countries.” 
He goes on:—“In all our ordinary judgments on character and 
conduct, we found ourselves on induction from instances, and to 
follow an opposite course in such an enquiry as the present is really 
to fall into a most familiar fallacy. A grain of wheat will not sus- 
tain a man for a day, nor a second, nor a third; neither, therefore 
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will a bushel of corn ‘sustain him.” This is the gist, then, of the 
case. Could the force of folly further go? Pack a court with a 
thousand scoundrels, let each accuse the prisoner of a separate 
crime, and the court shall pass a thousand convictions! West 
expected the Commissioners to be like the Gentiles, who, having 
not the law, became a law unto themselves. But being more learned 
than West they had of course followed the High Court of Parliament 
which solemnly decided at the impeachment of Warren Hastings 
to abide by the well-known rules of evidence. The Government 
also insisted that the bribers were too severely treated by the Com- 
mission, who, they complain, ignored the fact that the purchase of 
judicial offices was thoroughly systematized in France under Louis 
XIV., and was defended by Montesquieu. The High Court judges 
had, therefore, no reason to take the matter up so seriously. These 
pleadings are the same as Lord Chancellor the Earl of Macclesfield 
used when degraded for selling offices. But Parliament would not 
listen to his precedents of French kings, Roman emperors, and 
foreign jurists, and condemned him by the law of England. West 
looks on the Commissioners as a “misfortune,” and his regrets 
smell strongly of New York and Tammany. “Their concurrence 
in what appears the right decision would have afforded a moral 
support to Government,: which would be of inestimable value in a 
case like the present.” Read immoral for moral, and we are 
nearer the truth. We think Lord Cross and the Viceroy might 
well have censured this flouting and belittling of their own tribunal 
in which the Bombay Government indulged so freely. 

The constitutional question about Lord Reay’s Indulgence, begun 
in July by the Press, had ended in a Remonstrance from the High 
Court, unprecedented, we believe, since the remarkable complaint 
made by her Majesty’s Justices of both benches and the Barons of 
the Exchequer in Queen Elizabeth’s reign which Hallam copies 
from the original manuscript in the British Museum. It may here 
be submitted that the Governor had no sort of right after only four 
days of police enquiry to sanction unlawful overtures to Crawford’s 
enemies as if he were a wild beast or outlaw from society. Necessity, 
the tyrant’s plea, is the only excuse we find, the same as other 
Governors have used for handing civilians over to the mercies of 
courts martial. But, as Sir James Mackintosh argued after the 
death ofthe missionary Smith :—“ Every breach of law under pre- 
tence of obtaining substantial justice is a step towards reducing 
society under the authority of arbitrary force and lawless caprice” ; 
and we find Lord Cross objecting to Indian Governors pretending 
to a dispensing power. The Indian Press, moreover, continued 
unceasingly to call on the Viceroy to remove the corrupt men 
from the Bench, and the Europeans blessed their stars that the 
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Ilbert Bill had been defeated. We find the Viceroy’s Cabinet, when 
attacked as particeps criminis by long acquiescence, retorting 
to the Deccan politicians that Lord Reay had not informed Lord 
Lansdowne of the terms of the illegal guarantee, and so he could 
not interfere till the eleventh hour. These terms were not disclosed 
to the public, the press, or even the High Court. Lord Lansdowne 
believed that all was bond jide and done on legal advice in the 
ordinary course of duty. Still, the guarantee does not seem to have 
been drafted by any law officer. No one has yet come forward to 
father it. Lord Reay’s pleading is—‘ We were advised that such 
& step was indispensable.” But he never tells us who advised, 
neither is Latham made the whipping-boy as in other blunders, 
nor is the legal opinion produced. What roused the Press was the 
return of the corrupt Mamlutdars, after Hanmant’s trial, to testify 
that after first swearing to their briberies, they had gone home to 
try ejectment suits and to use their powers as magistrates, which 
extended to six months’ imprisonment, to fine, and to whipping. 
Their swagger about the guarantee as a shield and buckler induced 
private persons to indict them for bribery, and the High Court 
held that such complaints must be heard by the Courts. Lord 
Reay still refusing to remove them, Mr. Justice Jardine, who was 
left in Bombay in the vacation to superintend all the Courts, 
urged his brethren to address the Governor. When the term 
began all the judges met; and the Chief-Justice, Sir C. Sargent, 
and Judges Bayley and Parsons declined to move; an attitude 
which naturally had great influence on Lord Reay, so that one 
regrets that the reasons of these judges are nowhere on record. 
In November Mr. Justice Jardine and Mr. Justice Birdwood 
called on Lord Reay’s Government to read the record of 
confessions and remove the magistrates. In a somewhat curt 
or tart reply Lord Reay challenged the protests of these 
two judges as “individual and extra-judicial” and impugned 
their action as extremely inconvenient, an under-statement which 
would have rejoiced Richard Cobden. The judicial minutes read 
like repeated blows of a hammer. The Governor is told by Mr. 
Justice Jardine scire quid sit justum but scire per legem. The 
Statute 5 and 6 Edward VI., c. 16, is brought to light with a 
refreshing comment of Coke on Littleton that the bribing purchaser 
ipso facto vacates the office, the Statute prevailing over the King’s 
pardon. Magna Charta, said the learned Judge, demanded the 
cashiering of the Mamlutdars; otherwise, the bond of allegiance is 
weakened and the Queen’s Coronation oath is broken. The 
Governor must presume that men who buy offices will pillage the 
suitors to get their money back. Mr. Justice Birdwood, who soon 
succeeded Sir R. West in the Council, wrote in statesmanlike, 
more tranquil tones, agreeing that the matter fell under Statute 
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and there was no prerogative. He favoured Lord Reay with those 
irreversible decisions of the Privy Council, where it is laid down 
that in India, of all countries, the officers of justice must, like 
Cesar’s wife, be above suspicion. Sir John Scott, K.C.M.G., now 
Legal Adviser in Egypt, took a middle course, fearing his opinion 
might be abrutum fulmen. But he wrote boldly that a violator of 
the law cannot remain its administrator, and gave his minute to Sir 
John Jardine, who tacked it to his own. These minutes, afterwards 
presented to the House of Commons, were at first secreted in the 
archives on Mableshwar Hill. But in India you cannot keep 
official secrets long; and with the new year the whole correspon- 
dence appeared in the Indian papers, and The Times began to 
thunder in London, motions were made in Parliament, and Lord 
Cross had to takeaction. Lord Reay’s enquiry as to who had taken 
the copy was fruitless, now that the fat was in the fire. In 
India the accepted story is that the Press agent was a lady. 
Did she mean to do the Governor a good turn, like the person 
who warned Lord Monteagle of the Gunpowder Plot? Or was she 
friendly to the judges, like Lady Carlisle, who saved the Five 
Members from arrest and the Tower? Any way the effect was 
instantaneous. From London City, from all India, rose one loud 
voice of lamentation, condemnation, “ Clean against law!” The 
law appealed to was that Chapter of the Great Charter in 
which the Sovereign swears that justice shall not be sold : Nulli 
vendemus justitiam aut rectum. 

India owed much on this occasion to the unlicensed liberty ot 
printing. The Anglo-Indian Press adjured the Viceroy to restrain 
Lord Reay from driving his coach and horses through the Constitu- 
tion; while, with equal promptitude and vigour, the native journalists 
gave voice to the alarm felt in the Deccan by the ryots on whom Lord 
Reay had reimposed the bribers to administer the laws after their 
public confessions. The Bombay Government took up the cynical 
position that “the mass of weak men” who “had succumbed to 
temptation” were as good as the Oriental people they were set 
over, and “might perhaps grow robust under happier influences,” 
i.c., on being restored to the judicial bench. But this view was 
not in the least relished by the natives themselves, who knew the 
Mamlutdars far better than ever West or Lord Reay did. In spite, 
however, of all the newspapers had to say, Lord Cross remained 
torpid; and the Viceroy admitted that he,too,did not interfere at all 
till the eleventh hour, as he called it, had struck. It required English 
public opinion to get these authorities to move; and the causa 
causans of the change of policy was The Times newspaper, whose 
leader of the 30th January, 1889, the day before Parliament was 
appointed to meet, must have seemed “extremely inconvenient” 
to the Indian Government. The article describes the circum- 
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stances in which the Bombay judges, in exercise of the jurisdic- 
tion of superintendence, had called on Lord Reay to remove the 
Mamlutdars. The Times endorsed the demand in language 
exactly suitable to the occasion :—“The history of India shows 
that judicial corruption is the besetting sin of native officials. The 
British rule in India rests not more upon the power of the sword 
than it does upon the unsullied purity of British justice. These 
native magistrates exercise jurisdiction and hold large powers over 
property and person in districts far removed from the eye of a 
European official. If they borrow money from native usurers for 
the purpose of purchasing judicial offices, the fact cannot be con- 
cealed from their neighbours, who understand native character 
thoroughly, and know perfectly well that a scoundrel who has 
bought an office will not hesitate to sell justice . . . Itis 
impossible to argue, as Mr. Justice Scott forcibly put it, that a 
violator of the law can properly remain its administrator. It is 
simply amazing that Lord Reay and his Council should have 
failed to perceive this; if they still fail to perceive it, we can only 
say that the sooner their eyes are opened by public opinion in 
England the better.” Lord Cross at once took the opportunity 
given by a further prorogation of Parliament to set his house in 
order; and the Blue Book begins with his telegram dated the 
6th February, asking Lord Reay for “information.” 

We must pass quickly over the events that followed. Lord Cross 
acted on the views of the learned judges and called upon the 
Viceroy to execute a sort of Pride’s Purge on a large scale. The 
mighty Mamlutdars were brought down from their seats, turned 
out of the Queen’s employ as corrupt, and supplied in prime of life 
with good-service pensions equal to their salaries, which rewards 
of misbehaviour they enjoy in their native towns all over the 
Deccan till this day. But as the pensioning of all the witnesses 
on that scale would have left no Treasury balance for frontier 
wars, a fiction of law was devised, quite contrary to the Commis- 
sioners’ Report. It was held in the Simla debates that some of 
them were victims of extortion. This is the phrase used by the 
Viceroy, who always omits to explain who the extortioner was. 
Lord Lansdowne decided to dub these individuals as venial sinners 
and to retain them in the Queen’s service ; and some of these con- 
fessed bribers have been promoted and now sentence her subjects 
to two years’ imprisonment, and may even become Sessions 
Judges, if Mr. Richey’s proposal to the Public Service Commission 
is adopted, whereby those high offices now reserved to the 
Indian Civil Service will be made over to the natives. The 
hope of these constitutional privileges weighed with the native 
political clubs, who the moment the popular Crawford was 
acquitted, and, as they thought, safe, petitioned to keep the whole 
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lot of bribers in judicial office. This wholesale pardoning was 
vainly desired by Lord Reay and all his colleagues. Prince Arthur 
joins in the letter, which starts a metaphysical view of crimes and 
invokes the grand dogma of Calvinism. The bribers are described 
as yielding to “a remorseless destiny against which it was unavail- 
ing to endeavour to contend.” No notions like these are found in 
criminal law, yet they were used by the Viceroy as excuses for 
& compromise, and many accomplices saved their skins thereby. 
But Mr. Crawford was drummed out of the regiment; he, the man 
for whom the Government had in 1873 joined in arranging with 
creditors, and again in 1884 when it directed all his pay to be made 
over each month to the banking firm of King & Co. ; when Craw- 
ford tried to live, after thirty years’ employ, and in a lofty position, 
on Rs. 650 a month, or about the salary of a young civilian of two 
years’ service. He had recklessly exceeded his income, making no 
secret of his debts. His crime or folly was to let Hanmant, the 
broker who managed his loans, have too close an intimacy, which, as. 
Hanmant’s conviction shows, the convict used for his own avarice 


. and gain. Crawford appears in the tragedy as a sort of Mark Antony, 


magnificent, reckless, versatile, indiscreet. Convicted only on 
Art. 33 and by his own evidence alone, and of a mere mis- 
demeanour, Lord Cross was moved to treat him as a felon, and 
this is what Lord Cross actually did. Lord Reay stayed 
in India to break his own promise, and the corrupt witnesses 
were rewarded. Sir Andrew Scoble sums up the whole matter at, 
the end of the play :—* Mr. Crawford has been dismissed from her 
Majesty’s service without indemnity or compensation, while the wit- 
nesses against him, even if not retained in the service, obtain both 
indemnity and compensation.” So the curtain falls on Arthur 
Crawford, made the scapegoat for all the scandals, and sent solemnly 
into the wilderness of life. 

But we have wandered from the more definite object lesson which 
Anglo-Indians find in the treatment of Arthur Crawford. We 
believe it is now an accepted common-place in their coteries that a 
son is assured of a better, because securer, career in Her Majesty’s 
Army, than if he passes into the Civil Service. The soldier is 
seldom deprived of his pension, the reward of long service, unless 
he is solemnly convicted by a Court of Law, either Martial or 
Civil. He must be confronted at once with his accusers. The 
honour of the Army spurns those secret jurisdictions, from which 
Crawford only escaped by trying to get out of India. It was only 
then that he was placed before a Magistrate. We are constrained 
to repeat our firm persuasion that in a case of such length and 
perplexity, Lord Cross should have used the abilities of the Lord 
Chancellor or some Law Officer of the Crown. It would even 
have been right to refer it to the Privy Council. We submit that 
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the order of forfeiture of pension has no warrant of the 
Statute 38 and 34 Victoria, c. 23. Crawford was not an outlaw. 
Neither had there been any “conviction for felony and a sentence 
of twelve months’ imprisonment or upwards, or imprisonment 
with hard labour for any term.” 

The words of the Act of Parliament combine with the whole 
merciful spirit of the law to prevent the passing of such a fearful 
fine upon a man acquitted after open trial before a magistrate, open 
trial before the Commissioners, and secret trial in the Camera 
Stellata, where West’s counsels misguided Lord Reay. The Con- 
stitution of England requires that every fine shall bear some 
proportion to the case. If Crawford had been convicted in 
England for borrowing money, he might have pleaded Magna 
Charta, Chapter 20:—“ Liber homo non amercietur pro parvo 
delicto, nisi secundum modum delicti.” The Bill of Rights also 
decrees that excessive fines shall not be imposed, nor cruel and 
unusual punishments inflicted. Forfeiture, except for outlawry, 
is unusual; and fines, of which the amount depends on length 
of years, are not capable of calculation by the sentencing. 
judge. A high Indian Civil Servant already ruined in mind, 
body, and estate by repeated prosecutions, would receive un- 
usual consideration from a judge, who, be it remembered, 
represents the mercy as well as the justice of the Sovereign. 
As nine years have passed, the fine now amounts to £9,000; 
and every year adds another £1,000 thereto. We can find no 
such sentences in the reports of convictions at the assizes. 
But Mr. Crawford, after most solemn and judicial acquittal, con- 
firmed by Lord Cross, of every act that can be called criminal, 
is fined like a convicted felon. As he had nothing but his 
pension to live on, no severer forfeiture could have been passed 
on him for high treason. When it is urged that the money 
taken from Mr. Crawford has been paid many times over as good 
service pensions to his accusers, men branded by the Com- 
missioners as perjured, and cashiered by the Government as 
corrupt, the reply is that this is neither argument nor excuse, 
but mere taunt and aggravation. The cumulative effect on the 
recruiting for the Civil Service of India must be disastrous; and 
if, as we think, the whole narrative proves that crdinary justice, his 
birthright under British law, was not meted out to Mr. Crawford, 
more serious injury to our Imperial interests may follow. It is not 
only in the Greek drama, but also in the history of nations, that 
Nemesis is seen following at the heels of any wrong done or 


suffered. 
‘‘The avenging deities are shod with wool, 
And tread their victims down with silent feet, 
Before with iron hands they punish men.” 
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I PROPOSE to enquire, with such data as are at our disposal, what 
share, if any, the mind, and subjective nature generally, take in the 
production of disease; whether errors of mind are answerable for 
the fact that, notwithstanding (as shown by the steadily decreasing 
poor-rate) that it is easier now than ten and twenty years ago to 
obtain a living, notwithstanding all the advances made in medicine 
and hygiene, and notwithstanding that the average length of life 
is lengthening, the actual number of years remaining to each man 
over thirty-five and to each woman over forty-five is fewer for every 
decade, we are increasingly liable to some of the more formidable 
diseases, and suicide increases steadily all over Europe. 

Much has at all times been said and thought as to the relation of 
mind to body; and the dependence of mental states, or rather, of 
subjective states, and of mental powers, upon the bodily condition 
is perfectly well known. We know, that is, that some of the organs, 
and probably all of them, are so related to the mind that their 
disturbance entails mental disturbance. They are related to the 
general colour of feeling; and upon the general colour of feeling 
rests, not always the power of thought, but its deliverances. The 
inan whose liver is out of order will think pessimism as clearly and 
strongly as, when his liver is healthy, he will think optimism. But 
beyond this we also know that clear and vivid thought requires 
healthy brain-cells supplied with healthy blood, and that if these 
conditions are wanting the thought will be confused, slow, or other- 
wise affected. The current of general feeling and the quality of 
thought are two distinct things. The river of thought moves across 
a background of feeling, or general nature, or emotional potentiality. 
A musician, a mathematician, an athlete, and a mystic may all 
think out a proposition of Euclid, but this stream of thought, iden- 
tical in all of them, moves in each case through an aura of feeling, an 
inner nature, an emotional potency, peculiar to each man. And 
the same man may at different times think: out a problem whilst 
feeling musical, or amorous, or mystical. The feeling is the key in 
which any set of thoughts may be the melody. The blood may be 
anemic and febrile, and the brain poisoned and sluggish, and yet 
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the consequently disjointed and laboured thought may be, in trend 
and feeling, radiantly optimistic; and the thought may be 
brilliant and finished in quality, yet, resting on gloomy feeling, 
incite those who follow its trend, to suicide. 

On one side of the case, then, the general colour of feeling, hopeful, 
gloomy, or what not, as also the sustained power of rapid and vivid 
thought, depend more or less upon the condition of the blood, brain, 
and other organs. On the other side, is it also true that the con- 
dition of the organs may depend upon the permitted level and 
colour of feeling; and the healthy condition of the brain upon 
(other things being equal) the concentration, care, and connection 
of thought that is required of it? In other words, can we disease 
our bodies by looseness of thought, and by the permission of ill- 
regulated currents of feeling? More fully, can we distinguish 
between diseases, if any, due to want of control of thought and those 
due to want of control of feeling? Each kind of disease, once 
established, would tend to increase. The former group present 
the most difficulty. The latter we are more familiar with. We 
know, for example, that one who takes no trouble to raise himself or 
herself from the erotic level of consciousness may induce hysteria 
and even organic disease. Is it also true that one who lets his 
thoughts drift,even purely, and whatever his level of consciousness, 
may induce disease ? 

When a man is in the excited stage of alcoholisin, that is, has 
had a quantity of alcohol sufficient, not to make him drunk, but to- 
stimulate the processes of his thought, we find him talking rapidly 
and vividly, and, if we are ourselves the man, we find ourselves. 
thinking in pictures with very great rapidity; that is, each 
thought or mental picture leads instantly to another. But we 
know this to be morbid, and the result of alcohol poisoning. And 
we know it to be disastrous to the brain to repeat this process often. 
We know further that the same thing may occur without the 
alcoholic poison. In persons of a certain temperament, called sensi- 
tive or emotional, any little disturbance in circumstance or chance 
word will in the same way set the mind off rattling ; it may happen 
even without any marked cause at all. Such an one will, in body, 
compose himself to sleep, in bed, but that is not what his mind is 
proposing. It passes from thought to thought, from memory to 
memory, from picture to picture, and at last the very possibility of 
sleep departs. By morning the wearied brain is unable either to 
think of anything or not to think of everything, and two more 
such nights would mean insanity or apoplexy. This form of wear 
and tear of brain, like the alcoholic, is morbid. No one would deny 
that. Yet that is what we all do, in lesser degree. It is an 
example of an extreme degree of that utter uncontrol and uncon- 
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centration of thought of which everyone of us is in lesser degree 
guilty, and as in this form the brain may be destroyed unless 
help comes in a few days, so in the course of years we perhaps all 
destroy our brains and die prematurely from useless wear and tear, 
due to unconcentrated, wandering weakness of thought. 

There is probably some form of distinct organic or functional 
disease attaching to each of the divisions of morbidity of con- 
sciousness. Take, for example, vanity. We have in vanity an ex- 
cessively enlarged opinion of our own powers and importance. Carry 
this still further, and in this exaltation of self-esteem we have the 
early symptoms of general paralysis, and at first the only means 
for its diagnosis. Knowing what we do of the action of conscious- 
ness upon body, how tempting is the suggestion that general 
paralysis is the organic registration in the body and nervous 
system of the long-continued, even if concealed, mental habit of 
self-glorification. If it is urged that in many of these cases there 
were no signs of such a habit till the malady began to appear, the 
reply is that a hereditary gout or cancer may take fifty years to 
appear, yet because they are hereditary their elemental causes 
must have existed from birth. Its appearance is no more sur- 
prising, given some insignificant exciting cause, than is the sudden 
appearance late in life of any other mental power or change, as 
when a drunkard or villain suddenly reforms. Genius sometimes 
appears late in life, and, believing, as I do, in the repeated rebirths 
of each individual, I regard them as the recrudescence of old 
habit. 

But let us return to the study of thought as we practise it, and 
then we can say whether it be more correct to use the phrase “I 
think” or “I am borne upon the currents of my thought”; whether 
we are active or passive. 

As I sit in my study passively smoking, my eye falls upon 
the cat on the hearthrug. The sight of the cat calls up the 
associated picture of a kitten, and this in its turn leads to milk. 
Milk passes by an easy transition to cow, and cow suggests a green 
field. Then I remember that it is time for my summer holiday, and 
that my one chief desire is the green of country fields. But sup- 
pose I am an old lady. The cat calls up the picture of a hob, and 
upon that a steaming kettle, and the kettle suggests a cup of tea, 
which is what she wants. Or I may be a man of science, and then 
the cat will suggest rat, and rat, guinea-pig, and that the next experi- 
ment to be tried thereon, and the much desired fame that will follow 
upon that piece of gained knowledge. So we “think,” as we phrase it, 
along lines of associated ideas or pictures, and the association is not 
casual or the same for any two men, or any two periods in the same 
man, but is determined by the prevailing desire or state of feeling. 
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For the cat may suggest nocturnal howls, and that, by contrast, 

music, and music Wagner’s Parsifal, and in a moment I am lost 

in the mysterious temple of the Grail Brotherhood. That is, if my 

state of feeling, guiding the links of association, is not only musical 

but mystical. In other words, although we think along the lines 

suggested by association, from every link many lines branch, and we 

select the line that accords with our state of feeling. Thus “cat” 

leads equally to “kitten,” or to “rat,” or to “ howling on roofs,” or 

to “steaming kettle.” And we move off more on lines that accord 

with our temperament or temporary feeling than along the links 

that happen to have been, in actual experience, most frequently 
associated together. And if we do not control thought, how much less 
do we control the area of feeling within which the river of thought 
tortuously runs; how much less do we consciously and voluntarily 
raise from time to time through the day the colour of feeling from 
base to high, from indifferent to noble; in fact, how completely 
are we in danger of losing the art of what is truly called prayer 
or meditation—meditation, or the raising of the field of feeling till 
it touches its like and its source in the spaces of the universe. We 
permit a keynote of feeling to remain sounding at the root of con- 
sciousness, though we know it to be bad. We say, “I feel morose 
this morning,” or “always am morose after dinner,” and are con- 
tent to have it so, as if it were an unalterable decree of Provi- 
dence. Nay, we say as much, only for “ Providence” read “ Liver.” 
But we forget that the poor liver may really be the innocent victim 
of the combined mental vices of gluttony and moroseness, long 
permitted, the liver and the mind now pleasingly co-operating, each 
to make the other worse. But since we can see our own level of 
feeling, and our own current of thought, we are really apart froin, 
and, the spectator of these, can take hold of them and guide and 
readjust them, and can even help others to do the same. We 
know that to modify the consciousness of a sick man into the view 
that he is going to get better is to cause it to act on the cells so as 
to favour or even cause their bettering; and I have known a con- 
valescent thrown back into death by the assertion in his presence 
that he would die. 

We know a few things about feeling. We know that a congested 
liver produces gloom, perhaps leading to suicide; another kind of 
gloom is perhaps due to a congested spleen ; a disorderly heart pro- 
duces apprehension of coming danger; certain intestinal conditions 
produce fear ; morbid conditions of other organs mar the sense of 
strength and manhood or womanliness. We know also a few con- 
verse truths : that gloom or despair may induce jaundice ; that good 
news will make the heart beat vigorously; that cheerfulness will 
calm and regulate its beat; that fear and anxiety may paralyse 
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digestion. Some cases of exophthalmic goitre present a curiously 
close symptomatic analogy to the phenomena of fear. There is 
intestinal laxity, sense of abdominal chill and emptiness, palpita- 
tion of the heart and about the abdominal aorta, carotid throbbing 
and tension about the throat with protrusion of the eyeballs. A 
case is cited by Guislain from Ridard of a woman who, after seeing 
her daughter violently beaten, was seized with great terror, and 
suddenly became affected with gangrenous erysipelas of the breast. 
Mr. Carter narrates that a lady who was watching her little child 
at play, saw a heavy window-sash fall upon its hand, cutting off three 
of its fingers, and she was so much overcome by fright and distress 
as to be unable to help. After dressing the wounds the surgeon 
turned to the mother, whom he found seated moaning and com- 
plaining of pain in the hand. Three fingers corresponding to 
those injured in the child were discovered to be swollen and 
inflamed. Purulent sloughing set in. Fothergill says that the 
most pronounced case of anzmia he ever met with was in a girl of 
splendid physique and magnificent family history. She was the 
type of health when her father fell down by her side at market 
and died then and there. She then became incurably anemic. 
Emotion had ruined her blood. Both acute and chronic diabetes 
frequently own shock or prolonged anxiety as their cause. The 
same is true of chronic kidney disease, and the same causes form 
part of the factors concerned in cancer and epilepsy. The hair may 
turn grey in the course of a night of grief. The milk of a mother 
in animals and man may be instantly suspended by emotion, and 
Dr. Carpenter records cases in which the milk of nursing mothers, 
though not suspended, became instantly fatal to the offspring. In 
the hypnotic state the influence of mind on body is perhaps still 
more striking. Binet and Féré record cases of much interest. 
Postage stamps were applied to the shoulder of a hypnotized sub- 


ject and the suggestion was made that a blister would appear. In 


twenty hours, when the dressing was removed, the skin was thick, 
dead, and white, puffy and surrounded by an intensely red zone. 
The whole was photographed. The temperature of small parts of 
the body can be raised several degrees by suggestion. Nose bleed- 
ing and blood-sweat have been produced, and in one case the 
subject’s name, traced gently on his arm witha blunt probe, stood 
out, long after, in times of intense congestion, accompanied by a 
little bleeding. It is needless further to multiply instances. The 
point is that if intense feeling, or slighter degrees of feeling, morbid, 
long sustained, can intimately atiect every bodily process in a 
marked and vivid manner, producing great alterations of structure 
or function and chemico-physiological actions, or acute and chronic 
disease, then those slighter but much more prolonged errors and 
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morbidities of thought and feeling of which we are all guilty from 
moment to moment and from day to day, those improper and 
unguarded states of consciousness which we all permit, not even 
recognizing them as improper, must be answerable, as causes, for a 
large part of the diseases of humanity. And answerable too, not 
only for disease, but for the unhealthiness of what we count as 
health, for the undergrown, short-lived bodies in which we have 
to dwellso painfully and carefully even when we do not have what 
alone we call obvious disease. In the opposites, therefore, of those 
mental and emotional states that we know to produce disease, we 
have those that produce health. 

It may be that now, less than at any time known to us, do men 
keep a certain light of peace in the heart. They have lost trust in 
the trend of things towards good, see or feel no conscious guidance 
in the outwardly dark ways of nature; or, if they dimly feel it, 
think, and then dogmatize that consciousness has no instrument 
by which to know. But the powers of consciousness lie all 
dormant in most men, but slightly awake in any but the very few, 
and we have only just sounded the first few notes in the great 
symphony of human evolution. Life has only just awakened 
with the advent of man, from bare sensuous feeling to self-knowing, 
the first bit of real knowing; a change in kind, a whole level of 
advance in conscious power. The two-dimensional cannot conceive 
the three-dimensional; the simply feeling consciousness cannot 
conceive the self-know/ng consciousness. Go farther, and say that 
the self-knowing present consciousness cannot conceive, but must 
postulate in supreme hope that mounts to certainty, the possi- 
bilities, the changes of growth, in kind, of consciousness, that lie in 
front of us. 

We saw that the habit of drifting, in thought, of letting the mind 
roam at its own will, was easily capable of rising into a distinct and 
dangerous malady. Let us look more closely at the same thing. 
For not only is there a keynote of feeling or emotion sounding all 
the time, but the individual thoughts are themselves accompanied 
by smaller scraps of feeling. We know thata great and persistent 
longing will, wnless satisfied, injure health ; as when a home-sick 
man is far from home, or the subconscious longing of many 
women, which they must neither think of nor utter, fora home and 
children of their own. But Iam not for the moment speaking of 
these great longings, but of others more temporary. But though 
more temporary and evanescent, in their degree they jar health 
and evenness of body. Ail thought is a stream of pictures, founded 
on memory and on present perception, recombined, perhaps, by 
fancy and imagination, compared, abstracted from. And with every 
such picture or thought-element of a picture arises a ripple of 
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feeling, a twinge or shading of emotion, gleams of pleasure, 
shadows of pain, momentary touches of wish or dislike; of such, 
in millions for each daily, is made up the eternally moving 
kaleidoscopic consciousness of man. And it is these feelings, not 
so much the thoughts that they accompany, that play upon the 
physical organs of the body and produce disease. We know they 
produce disease if long continued and acute. We must assume 
that in their slighter forms, continued in myriads as they are 
throughout life, they must be the hitherto unrecognized factors 
of disease and general shortening of life. Would one, then, 
recommend that man should pass though life without a single 
emotion, like a thinking statue of marble? Is all longing the chief 
root of disease? And therefore to be made an end of? Can one 
make an end of them, for they can never be satisfied? They seem 
to involve an endless waste of life-force, of resisting power, for we 
require to be always resisting death. If two men expose them- 
selves to infection, one only may take the disease to which they are 
alike exposed. Both breathe the germs that are the immediate 
cause of the disease, but in the blood of one they are destroyed at 
once, and in that of the other they are not destroyed till after a 
great battle which we call a fever, and in which the utmost powers 
of the blood-cells are taxed. Remembering the effects on the blood, 
the anzmias resulting from grief, shock, and emotions of many 
kinds, it would be hard to deny that in the taking of infectious 
diseases there rank, as almost unsuspected previous disposing 
cause, the general habits of thought and colour of the' currents 
of feeling peculiar to each individual. And so, also, in purely 
functional disorders. I once saw a case of minor epilepsy gradually 
improve almost to cure by a prolonged attempt on the part of the 
patient to cure the irritability of temper to which he was a victim, 
and to cure the discontinuity of thought and lapses of attention 
which he had for years permitted to increase. It was an aggravated 
case of the ordinary mind-wandering in which we all habitually 
indulge, and the small fits occurred during the intervals of the 
lapsing of his attention from, and return of his attention to, the 
subject of which he was speaking. And epilepsy of the greater 
kind, when the fits are periodic, frequently presents the phenomenon 
that some one fit may not occur, its place being taken by an attack 
of ungovernable rage. Taking this fact with my own cited case, 
the general connection of epilepsy with uncontrolled temper, and 
the sometimes striking effect of hypnotism in the reduction of the 
number of fits, [am strongly inclined to regard it as often an heir- 
loom of long periods of time extending over many generations or 
lifetimes of the individual himself (if you accept the theory of 
rebirth), during which little or no control was gained of the moods, 
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and in which every fit of irritability was allowed the utmost scope, 
allowed its fling. The connection of epilepsy and of general 
irritability of temper with the presence of uric acid in the blood, 
the gouty temper, admits of similar explanation. If rage, sullen 
moods, fear, anxiety, and some other emotions and colours of 
feeling can, as we know, upset the liver and cause the development of 
uric acid and urates, sometimes along with jaundice, then it would 
seem probable that, short of these violent outbreaks, a general state 
of irritability, proneness to acid criticisms, readiness to quarrel for 
one’s slightest “right,” to resent trifles, to see intentional offence in 
innocent acts, may maintain a slight and continued uric acid 
condition of blood, and, maintaining the mental state to which it is 
due, eventuate in a vicious circle. Ina phrase, bad temper may 
be, not only one effect, but also one cause of gout and epilepsy, and 
of all other maladies due to chemical autotoxemia. 

Haig has done much to enlighten us upon the connection of this 
crystalline poison, uric acid, with a large number of diseases, acute 
and chronic, functional and organic. It is normally formed in the 
body at a rate of about thirteen grains per day. Its presence and 
excretion in increased amount is associated with many phenomena, 
all morbid, both of body and mind. And notably with headaches, 
melancholia, depression of spirits, epilepsy, and in general with a 
lowered tone of consciousness. Normally the cells of the body excrete 
their waste products as the harmless body, urea. When, instead 
of producing urea, they produce uric acid, as is normal among 
serpents, for example, the result is a set of changes of a most far- 
reaching character, which tend to vary with irregularities in the 
output of uric acid. In asense, there is an attempt at reversion to 
the cold-blooded type. And the discrepancy is felt by the mind, 
giving rise to the associated mental phenomena. Conversely, there 
can be little doubt that the long-continued permission of unregu- 
lated emotional levels can influence the whole body and the liver 
in the direction of altering the normal proportion of uric acid pre- 
sent in the blood at any given time. For we know now what the 
mind can do in lowering and raising the activities, gross and fine, 
of the body. 

In a single paper like this it is impossible to fully develop the 
argument, and it remains to look back and draw what lessons we can 
in the course of recapitulation. A large number of diseases and 
causes of death have been minimized or altogether done away with, 
and we have set ourselves to find at any rate a partial cause of those 
that remain undiminished or that appear to be increasing. Since 
large numbers of these appear to have a mental cause ; and since that 
cause, as shown by the decreasing poor-rate, is not the tension due 
to an inevitable stress of mind in obtaining enough to live on (for 
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this stress must be declining), we turn questioningly to the subjec- 
tive nature itself and examine consciousness. We find that con- 
sciousness, perturbed or serene, continuously plays upon the body 
for good or evil; that it is capable of conducing to health and 
disease, of causing disease, of co-operating with it, of facilitating its 
departure. Finding that gross errors of consciousness can quickly 
cause disease, we assume that the smaller errors, acting over long 
periods of time, and transmitted from the individual himself, or, 
according to the usual theories of heredity and reversion, accumu- 
lated in the past ancestry, may cumulatively do the same thing. 
And it would appear that the two great errors of our consciousness 
are the habit of permitting thought to drift passively from point to 
point, from picture to picture, at its own will; and the habit ot 
tolerating states of feeling that result in great injury to body and 
mind, These phenomena are curiously well-marked in the humanity 
of to-day. We have seen that one fori of disease results when the 
liver and bodily cells revert from the human urea type to the 
anterior uric acid type, and the same is true of some other diseases, 
And it is true of those mental states that are reflected in bodily 
diseases. Those mental states which in man we call hate, greed, 
quarrelsomeness, ambition, and anger, are states which, though out 
of place for ever more in man, are the necessary conditions of 
animal progress. They progress through struggle, and their con- 
sciousness accords with struggle. Man progresses through peace 
and brotherhood ; as man he retrogrades, and as body he becomes 
diseased, by any reversion to or persistence in the states proper to 
animal consciousness. Lust among animals is necessary, that the 
number of individuals in excess of the food-possibilities may allow, 
through struggle, of the influence of natural selection. In man, itis 
the cause of the profoundest, the most far-reaching diseases of body 
and mind. Vanityis the reflection in consciousness of the animal dis- 
plays made to attract the opposite sex. In man it is a disease, and its 
signs make up the signs of early general paralysis. The animal is not 
self-conscious and cannot grasp and control his mind or feelings. 
Properly speaking, man, as distinct from the animal of him, is 
spectator of mind and feelings, apart from them, and capable of 
controlling them. One watches, at the time, and in memory after- 
wards, the vagaries of the mind as it wanders from link tolink. And 


one can interfere, stop and deflect it at any moment. At once, in 


some degree, and completely, by practice, one can learn to alter 
these, and create, for example, peace or love where was irritability 
or hate. “Forgive thine enemies” is practicable enough ; it is a 
substitution of peace for hate. Thus we differ from the animal, 
who is without self-knowledge, and therefore without self-criticism, 
and self-alteration. Man is self-conscious, but if he fails to use his 
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controlling power and is content to drift, as does the animal, along 
thought and feeling, diseases arise; nay, the drifting is disease. 
At the root of all the evils is the longing for sensational existence, 
and to have the largest use of objects of sensation. Hence lust, 
gluttony, all the forms of intemperence. Hence ambition, to be 
first that one may have most. Hence vanity, the sense of having 
most. Hence anger, jealousy, hate, directed against all that 
opposes our having and doing. Hence inconsequence of thought 
as one drifts in thought from object to object desired. 

It is said by mystics and by all spiritual teachers everywhere that 
peace is to be had; that a serene and lofty consciousness can be 
reached, which they say is of the heart in each man; which was 
before birth, which will be after death; which is the inextinguish- 
able light of which our longing-ruftled, storm-tossed, thinking and 
feeling consciousness is the shadow. That it is reachable by all 
men, and that when its shining is seen, doubts vanish, longings are 
consumed, and the unborn and deathless nature in man is fully 
known. The dark problems of why, whence, and whither dissolve 
in Light, though the Light and what it teaches may be beyond 
mortal utterance. Wherefore, save by their helpful radiance and 
infective peace, the words and outward bearing of such an illumi- 
nate may but resemble those of other men. They say that this Light 
is alike in the Universe and in man, the eldest child of the Universe ; 
that it is the source of wisdom, that its shining is the love of man 
for man, and that it is the foundation of human Brotherhood. 
With this Light depart all pains ; and the roots of disease die under 
its radiation. So between the faith that is passed and this know- 
ledge that is sometime to come, we stand in a dark valley and must 
create a new faith that shall serve us till daytime, when faith shall 
pass in knowledge. 

And practically ? 

Let the day begin at its highest. There are books and passages 
in books which raise consciousness to its noblest; there are people 
the thought of whom is an inspiration ; there are phrases of music 
that go home to the centre of our being. Any of these will do, 
and five minutes dwelling thereon at rising will give a keynote 
that will sound for the day, the morning bath of the mind. Then 
as the hours go on and consciousness sinks, moves to sensuality, 
becomes irritable, or inclines to darken with any of the lower 
states, reach back to the morning, re-create the higher, and thus 
destroy the awakening germ of disharmony in the soul and disease 
in the body. In this, as in all other things, practice makes perfect ; 
and the habit of mounting in all unoccupied moments, up from 
the animal, is as easy to acquire as is that of descent towards it. To 
some the easiest path may lie in a phrase of music, to some in the 
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thoughts of some high book, to some in the memory of the 
radiance of some person, to some in the thought of human Brother- 
hood, and the coming days of peace on earth and the undarkened 
goodwill of man to man. About things like these the mind and 
soul can be trained to think, to depend on these through all dark 


hours, with aid of these to keep burning its light of hope and 
peace. 


HERBERT CoRYN. 
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THE BRITISH BOUNTY TO ASIA. 


In denouncing the pernicious system so much in favour with foreign 
countries, of granting bounties to foster domestic industries, the 
effect of which has proved so disastrous to the trade of the West 
Indies as to threaten the sugar industry of those islands with 
extinction, the fact is ignored that England’s currency laws bestow 
an infinitely greater bonus on Asiatic manufacturers, particularly 
those of China, than the obnoxious bounties complained of by the 
British sugar-growers, and, while seeking remedial measures 
against foreign bounties, too little prominence has been given to 
the paralyzing and ruinous effect on home industries engendered 
by the monometallic system of indirectly subsidizing Oriental 
competition. 

The enormous bounty—for such is what the constant enhance- 
ment in the silver price of British cottons really amounts to—con- 
ferred on the Asiatic spinners and weavers by our gold standard was 
succinctly and lucidly set forth by Mr. Geo. Jamieson, H.B.M. Consul- 
General at Shanghai, in his lecture delivered, on the 10th November, 
before the Chamber of Commerce, London. In touching on the 
great currency question he remarked: “ You are aware that silver, 
after two or three years of comparative steadiness, has this year 
taken a plunge from 30 pence an ounce at the beginning of the 
year to a trifle over 23 pence in August, rising again to 26} at the 
present moment. What has been the effect on the trade with China ? 
The exchanges in Shanghai and Hong Kong necessarily kept step 
with the price of silver, and so the Shanghai exchange in London 
fell from about 3s. a tael to 2s. 3d. and a fraction, its lowest point. 
Take the case of our Manchester trade. We sell to the Chinese, as 
I have said, about 500 million yards a year. What do we get for it ? 
The value put down in the Board of Trade Returns is, in round 
numbers, £4,800,000, meaning, I presume, the cost at the point of 
export. Taking the exchange at 3s. per tael, that means that the 
Chinaman pays us in his money 32 million taels. Now, supposing the 
exchange falls to 2s. 4d., as it did, and remains there, that is a fall 
of about 17 percent. Either, now, the British manufacturer must 
take 17 per cent. less in gold or the Chinese purchasers must 
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pay 17 per cent. more in silver. Either the Manchester men 
must take £800,000 less for the same quantity and quality of goods 
or the Chinese must pay about five and a half million taels more, 
or else they must split the difference. There is no escaping from 
the position. If the Manchester market is weak it will have to 
give way, as, indeed, it has generally done all along. If, on the 
other hand, it is strong, then the silver price must rise, but then 
the Chinese local manufacturer comes in. He can afford to sell on 
the old silver terms, for the fall from 3s. to 2s. 4d. has not affected 
him at all, or only in a trifling degree, nearly all his outlay being 
in silver. So either way the Manchester manufacturer is hemmed 
in. Kither he must take a lower gold price or he is ousted by 
silver-using competitors. This is simply an illustration of what is 
going on. People who have no dealings with the East cannot 
imagine what a disturbing effect these fluctuations have on trade. 
As with cotton goods, so with everything else.” 

That the Chinese will not pay us five and a half million taels 
as the enhanced price of cottons demanded by our monometallic 
laws will be apparent froin the past year’s statistics of consumption, 
which show a decrease of over 97,600,000 yards, estimated at 
£1,190,000, or equal to about nine and a half million taels. They 
simply refrain from buying; and that the local manufacturer 
intends to come in as a competitor will soon be manifest. 

All those interested in the trade with China are aware that the 
British Government, urged by the Chambers of Commerce, has 
been most persistent in demanding and securing additional outlets 
for our merchandise by the opening of more ports, especially in- 
land, to which river steamers can have access, so as to lay down 
imports in the heart of China on payment of the fixed tariff 
rate of import duty, which was calculated on a basis of 5 per cent., 
with a further charge of half tariff rate or, say, 24 per cent. in 
commutation of all transit dues between the maritime or riverine 
port of entry and the most distant inland mart. The object in 
opening more ports was, of course, the expansion of our trade ; and 
the provision of the tariff for specific duties was made to ensure 
British and foreign imports being distributed throughout the 
Chinese Empire at a fixed and uniform rate of duty, because, in 
the language of the British treaty of 1858 (Art. 28), “ British 
merchants have constantly complained that charges are suddenly 
and arbitrarily imposed by the provincial authorities as transit 
dues . . . on imports on their way to the interior to the 
detriment of trade.” 

Now, the demands, of the British and other governments, made 
during the past twenty-five years, for new markets where our 
textiles, &c., could be landed from the importing vessels free from 
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sudden and arbitrary charges, have resulted in the opening of 
sixteen additional ports or places of entry; in other words, 
while in 1866 there were only fourteen ports in China open to 
foreign trade, there are now thirty places where goods can be 
landed at tariff rates, and ten of these have been added during 
the past decade, not to mention the opening of three ports in 
the kingdom of Corea, and the growing trade of Vladivostock, 
which is largely supplied with imports from Shanghai. British 
and other goods may now be landed at Chung-king, the great 
emporium in Sze-chuen, 1,500 miles from the sea, from which 
immense and rich province such a large demand for cottons was 
expected, on their being delivered on payment of the tariff duty 
and thus freed from the irregular charges imposed all along the 
upper Yangtsze. It is interesting to note the importance attached 
by the framers of the tariff as to the necessity of abolishing 
sudden and arbitrary taxation, for we all know how detrimental 
such charges are to trade, which can never expand when hampered 
by uncertain and irregular surtaxes, though monometallists pre- 
tend to be ignorant of the fact. But while the Government, 
with one hand, accomplished such good work by freeing our 
trade from uncertain Chinese imposts, it subsequently, with the 
other hand annuls all the advantages secured, by deliberately 
approving and upholding currency laws, supported under a system 
of gold Fetishism, which taxes trade by enhancing the silver price 
of articles to a degree certainly fourfold more arbitrary, burden- 
some, and detrimental than any illegal exactions conceived by 
Mandarindom; while as to suddenness in their imposition 
there is no parallel, seeing that between February and August, 
British imports into China had to be surtaxed, or what comes 
to the same thing, the selling price raised fully 20 %;, to meet the 
fall in the gold value of silver owing to the instability of the much 
vaunted gold standard of Great Britain, a monetary system which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would have us believe is a blessing 
to the nation and the source of England’s commercial supremacy. 
Investigation, however, shows that the appreciation of gold stagnates 
exports* and completely nullifies the advantages of obtaining 
fixity of taxation in China, and the gain which ought to accrue from 
opening such vast markets, because the enhanced silver price of 
fabrics places them beyond the means of the poor consumer, and 
materially curtails demand, as will be shown farther on, cheapness 
being the sole recommendation in favour of foreign textiles. That 
the demonetization of silver would bring about the results now 
apparent was prophesied in 1871, with marvellous prescience, by the 


*In 1887 the total value of our exports to British India was £30,658,000, and 
in 1896, £30,097 ,000. 
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distinguished economist and bimetallist, the late Ernest Seyd, 
whose prediction, however, is so little known that it may be 
permissible to quote it in extenso. He wrote :— 


‘* It is a great mistake to suppose that the adoption of the gold valuation by other 
states besides England will be beneficial. It will only lead to the destruction of the 
monetary equilibrium hitherto existing, and cause a fall in the value of silver, from 
which England’s trade and the Indian silver valuation will suffer more than all other 
interests, grievous as the general decline of prosperity all over the world will be. 

‘‘The strong doctrinism existing in England as regards the gold valuation is so 
blind that, when the time of depression sets in, there will be this special feature :— 
The economical authorities of the country will refuse to listen to the cause here 
foreshadowed ; every possible attempt will be made to prove that the decline of 
commerce is due to all sorts of causes and irreconcilable matters. The workman 
and his strikes will be the first target ; then speculation and over-trading will 
have their turn. Later on, when foreign nations, unable to pay in silver, have 
recourse to protection, when a number of other secondary causes develop them- 
selves, then many would-be-wise men will have the opportunity of pointing to 
specific reasons which in their eyes account for the falling off in every branch of 
trade. Many other allegations will be made totally irrelevant to the real issue, 
but satisfactory to the moralizing tendency of financial writers. The great danger 
of the time will then be that, among all this confusion and strife, England’s 
supremacy in commerce and manufactures may go backwards to an extent which 
cannot be redressed, when the real cause becomes recognized, and the natural 
remedy is applied.” 


The total value of exports of British and Irish produce in 1872 
was £256,000,000, and in 1897, £234,000,000, though population 
had increased by seven millions! If that is not retrogression, 
what is? That the Chinese demand for our cottons is declining, 
despite the opening of ten new ports, besides the kingdom of 
Corea, is already apparent, as will be seen from the following 
statistics of shipments of cottons during the decade 1887-1896 :— 
COTTON TO CHINA (INCLUDING HONG KONG AND MACAO), ENTERED 
BY THE YARD, 
5 years 1887-91. Yards : 2,706,147,000, valued at £27,910,000. 
+ years, 1892-96. Yards : 2,359,283,000, valued at £22,526,000. 
1887. Cotton yarn, 11,822,000 lb., valued at £405,000. 
1896. Cotton yarn, 9,076,000 lb., valued at £282,000. 
1887. Total value of export to China (including Hong Kong and Macao), 
£8,706,000. 
1896. Total value of export to China (including Hong Kong and Macao), 
£8,540,000. 

When silver averaged 47 $d. per ounce the value of exports in 1890 
was £9,138,000. In other words, monometallism has so effectually 
neutralized the benefits expected from the opening of new markets 
in China that the demand for cottons has declined by 346,864,000 
yards, valued at £5,384,000, or, put in another form, these figures 
mean that, while in 1886 a dealer could buy in Shanghai an assort- 
ment of 17 pieces of ordinary cottons on an outlay of 31.85 taels, 
he had in 1895 to pay 40.71 taels, or 273% more. In the case of 
woollens, the price of staple goods, Camlets, Long Ells, and Lastings 
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was enhanced 387 in the ten years, due to the appreciation of gold, 
while the Chinese demand for British woollens, entered by the yard, 
decreased from 23,253,000 yards in 1887, valued at £1,148,000, to 
17,288,000 yards, estimated at £716,699 in 1896. As with fabrics, 
so it will be with everything else. Can it be wondered that our 
textile trade with China does not expand under this self-devised 
monometallic system Of taxation ? 

In comparing the sudden and arbitrary taxes on commerce 
imposed by our currency laws to the irregular exactions of the 
Chinese provincial authorities, pronounced as so detrimental to 
trade, it may be argued that the latter are preventable and the 
former absolutely unavoidable. Bimetallists, however, aver that the 
currency tax is more easily abolished than the pernicious likin, as 
all state financiers perceive, save those of Great Britain, who, per- 
haps, may realize the fact after our manufactures to the East have 
been taxed out of the Asiatic markets by the slow but effective 
process of industrial self-extinction created by our admirable 
monetary system. 

It may take some time yet before gold monometallism accom- 
plishes the annihilation of our export of cottons to the Far East, but 
a decade or two will, no doubt, see the fulfilment of the predictions 
above quoted ; and it would be a fatal error to infer that because 
the result of the bounty-fed Asiatic competition is not immediately 
apparent that it is non-existent. The disappearance of lucifers 
from the list of exports to China, and the gradual extinction of 
the trade in British matches to Oriental countries, affords a striking 
instance of the rapidity with which a traffic can be usurped 
and markets monopolized by the force of Asiatic cheap labour, 
especially when bountied by currency laws hostile to domestic 
industries. Briefly, in 1887 the total export of British lucifers 
was valued at £160,000, while in 1896 it dwindled to £71,000. 
Contrast these figures with those of Japan, which rose from 
1,000,000 yen (or dollars) in 1887 to 3,900,000 yen (dollars) in 
1894.* The decadence of the British match industry recalls to 
mind the outcry raised by the poverty-stricken lucifer workers and 
sellers in London, who forced the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Lowe, to abandon his proposed tax on matches. If those 
unfortunate beings could be taught to understand and believe 
that the then threatened tax was a trifling burden as compared 
with the cruel and deadly impost inflicted by monometallism on 
the product of their labour, they and the 1,750,000 unemployed 
would never cease clamouring for the repeal of a monetary system 
which destroys home industries and bounties the Asiatic labourer 
to the impoverishment of England’s wage-earning classes. 


* See The Great Power, page 123. 
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With regard to the contraction of the national currency upheld 
by Great Britain and its effect on industries, the author of The 
Great Power remarks: “ As money is the great Purchasing Power 
and Stimulus to Industry, what are we to think of the legislation 
which deliberately abolished a portion of the money which has 
served England for nine centuries and which continues to serve 
a half of the world to this day? Does not such legislation of 
necessity involve the abolition of a portion of the Purchasing 
Power of the English nation, and also a portion of that stimulus 
to industry to the aid of which the nation to a certain degree owes 
its existence?” There can be no controverting this statement ; 
yet both manufacturers and operatives look on with supine un- 
concern at the gradual decay and transference of their national 
industries caused by our currency bounty system, while presumably 
those most interested remain inert, though impotently appealing to 
the public to “support home industries” and “employ British 
labour.” But if all the little boys and girls of the metropolis 
whose poor bread depended on the match trade were powerful 
enough to compel Mr. Lowe to withdraw his unlucky proposal to 
tax matches, surely the united operatives of England ought to have 
sufficient influence to make themselves heard in an appeal to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to protect our domestic industries 
from ruin, brought about by currency laws opposed to sound 
economic principles. 

The supineness evinced by the Government—which seems awed 
by Lombard Street—for the welfare of British manufactures, by 
refusing to rehabilitate silver and thus abolish the currency bounty 
to the East, has a parallel in the case of the Chinese tea trade. The 
high mandarins were warned as to the consequence of burdening 
that commodity with fiscal charges, whereby the cost was so greatly 
enhanced, compared with the untaxed Indian leaf, as to exclude it 
from the English markets ; but, like the British Government, which. 
refuses to listen to the advice of other Powers to join in the adjust- 
ment of the currency system, the Chinese would take no heed or 
steps to remove the fiscal burden imposed on their staple export, 
with the result that the once great tea industry has dwindled to 
comparatively insignificant proportions, as our trade in cottons 
with the Far East is diminishing from the effect of similar burden- 
some taxes. 

Indeed, the monetary system of the British Empire, or rather 
absence of system, resembles the chaotic state of currency matters 
in China, where there is no national standard, each province having 
its own measure of value. Still, capital transmitted from one part 
of the empire to another does not shrink or vanish, as it does. 
under England’s currency laws when remitted between places. 
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within the Queen’s dominions. Moreover, the Chinese are endea- 
vouring to introduce a uniform national standard by establishing 
mints for the comage of dollars, whereas England seems as far off 
as ever in adopting a coinage that possesses fixity of value through- 
out the British realm. “In a word, we ask that the Government 
shall take measures, in concert with other great nations of the world, 
to arrange that the Queen’s shilling, the Queen’s rupee, and 
the Queen’s dollar shall run as freely as the Queen’s sovereign 
in every part of the Queen’s Empire and of the world. And 
this we demand as a necessity that will not brook delay,’* or 
“England's supremacy vm commerce may go backwards to an 
extent which cannot be redressed when the real cause becomes 
recognized and the natural remedy applied.” The retrograde 
movement has set in, and the year of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee 
will record a conspicuous diminution in the export of British 
manufactures, due, in a great measure, to the bounty bestowed by 
monometallism on the industries of Asiatic and other silver 
standard countries. As an American bimetallist has remarked, 
the Semitic capitalistst appear to have put their collective thumb 
down on the British Government, but we can await with conti- 
dence the moment when outraged economic forces will put down 
their collective thumb on the money-lenders, who alone bar 
the way to the remonetization of silver, and the maintenance of 
our supremacy in commerce. It is, however, to be hoped that 
“the clear intelligence of the people of England, and their inborn 
love of justice and fair-play, could never have permitted such a 
discreditable condition of affairs to exist had not their attention 
and energies been directed towards the practical building up of 
their empire with such tools as their rulers supplied to them, 
rather than to a consideration of the nature and peculiarities of 
the tools themselves. Now that the superiority of these monetary 
instruments is questioned, the people of Great Britain will not be 
long to perceive that their inability to keep pace with certain 
rivals arises, not from any want of energy or intelligence, but 
mainly from the defective and inadequate currency machinery by 
the aid of which they work.”t 
H. KOPSCH. 


[P.S.—It is as well for the reader to realize that official endorse- 
ment has been given to the view urged above, viz.: That the fall 


* Address of Mr. John A. Beith, at the Town Hall, Manchester, 27th Oct., 1892. 


+ It should be noted that tie Lombard Street demonstrations during the 
Wolcott negotiations were chiefly engineered by reputed Christians. The 
Rothschilds, one and all, refused to be associated with them. [Editor V.22.] 
t~ The Great Power, page 165. 
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in the gold price of silver acts as a bounty on exports from silver- 
using to gold using countries. The one solid reason adduced by 
the misguided Indian Government for refusing to open the Indian 
mints in co-operation with joint action by France and the United 
States, was that, “if the ratio adopted was 154 to 1,” the rupee 
“ would rise from about sixteen pence to about twenty-three pence. 
Such a rise is enough to kill our export trade, for the time at 
least.” In another passage this point is elaborated :— 

“We have said in paragraph 5 that the first result of the 
proposed arrangement would be an immediate disturbance of trade 
and industry by the advance of the exchange value of the rupee, 
which will be very intense if the rise is from between fifteen and 
sixteen pence to about twenty-three pence. There is no doubt that 
the effect would be to throw some branches of the export trade of 
India and the industries connected therewith (the planting 
industries, for example, in which a large amount of European 
capital has been embarked) into the most depressed condition for 
some time at least. The period of depression might be long or 
comparatively short, though there are authorities who are inclined 
to attribute a permanently disastrous effect to such a large and 
sudden rise in exchange, and to apprehend that Indian commerce 
might be utterly shaken by the change.” 

Now it is obvious that if the fall of the rupee from 2s. to about 
1s. 4d. has conferred an advantage on the Indian exporter which 
the Indian Government dare not relinquish a fortiori the bounty 
conferred on exporters from silver standard countries, such as 
China, must be infinitely greater, for they enjoy the benefit of the 
whole fall in the price of silver (from sixty pence to twenty-six 
pence an ounce). They consequently derive a greater advantage 
over their Indian competitor than the latter has over the heavily 
handicapped Lancashire, Lyons and Massachussetts producer. If 
China is “ opened up” under such a system, great British, French 
and American industries will go the way of our West Indian sugar 
trade. If, on the other hand, the bankers succeed in forcing a gold 
standard upon China, her export trade will be killed, and she will 
not be worth opening up. LBimetallists desire to place the respec- 
tive producers and exporters of all nations on equal terms, while 
leaving to the different communities the currency most suited to 
their conditions.—Epiror, NV.R.] 
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THE dispute between the engineers’ employers on the one side and 
the Amalgamated Engineers and some other Unions on the other 
has excited an exceptional amount of interest in the country, not 
only on account of its magnitude, but also on account of the length 
of time, now over six months, which it has lasted. At the same 
time, as there is a great deal that is not understood by the public 
at large, it may be interesting to have it described more fully by 
one who has been concerned in it from the earliest stages. 

As regards the history preceding the stoppage. The Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers, or, as I will call it, the AS.E., 
which is one of the oldest and most powerful Trade Unions in the 
kingdom, has, since 1890, pursued a policy different to that of the 
other well-established Unions. About that time, a Socialistic move- 
ment was set on foot, which was commonly known as the “ New 
Union Policy.” The new Unionists, of whom Mr. Tom Mann and 
Mr. Ben Tillett may be taken as examples, taught the workmen to 
disregard the interests of both customers and employers, and get 
all they could for themselves. They also taught that the employers 
were their enemies, and must be distrusted accordingly. Of course, 
none of the old Trades’ Union leaders approved of this, but 
the view made considerable way among labourers, dockers, and 
many other branches of employment that had not hitherto been 
organized; as a rule, however, the old Unions stood aloof, 
with the exception of the A.S.E, which, for some reason, 
adopted a great deal of this policy, and henceforward it began 
to interfere in the management of engineering works, and to 
encroach on the arrangements of employers in an unprecedented 
manner. On such matters as the trial trips of steamers, the 
allowance to working men away from home, Xc., new and very 
formidable claims were put forward. They also tried to enforce 
very stringent regulations of their own as to who should work 
various machines, claiming the right of skilled workmen to work 
simple tools that had hitherto been generally worked by men who 
had never served any apprenticeship. But of these points more 
later on. Each individual claim was not of great moment in 
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itself, yet the sum total of the demands amounted to a very 
serious increase indeed in the cost of labour. and the constant 
interference made it excessively ditticult tor an employer to carry 
on his works, either with comfort and profit to himself or with 
satisfaction to his customers; and early in 1897 the Employers’ 
Federation made a strong stand against these encroachments. 

One should pause here to give a very brief history of the 
Employers’ Federation. 

Prior to 1894, engineering employers, as a rule, were only 
associated in each locality, numbers of firms were not associated 
at all,and the localities had but a slight communication with each 
other, and rarely, if ever, took serious steps to support each 
other in disputes. For example, the Tyne and Wear acted 
together, but it was not until 1894 that the works on the Tees 
joined them; then in 1896 these three rivers federated with the 
associations on the Clyde, Barrow, and Belfast. Finally, in 1897, 
the demands of the A.S.E. became very pressing in the Lancashire 
districts, and Manchester joined the federated employers in April, 
Bolton in June. 

The position in April was this:—Owing to the encroachments 
that had been made, and the strikes threatened or actually 
begun, the Federated Employers decided, in their own defence, 
to lock out all their amalgamated engineers; but, at the request 
of the workmen of the other trades engaged in engineering and 
shipbuilding, they suspended these notices, and agreed to meet the 
A.S.E. in a conference, which was held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel last April. This conference settled some points about 
allowances and other matters, but, on the question of interference 
with management, nothing was agreed to, and the conference came 
to an end leaving these vital points unsettled. They constitute 
what is commonly known as the machine question. What might 
have happened by way of settlement cannot now be known, for the 
A.S.E., which had been agitating in London in connection with 
most of the other engineering trades for an eight-hours day, made 
the definite demand that it should be granted by all those works in 
London that had not hitherto seen their way to give it. Seeing 
the serious nature of the demand, the Federation offered to help 
London, and a union between the London employers and those in 
the provinces was quickly effected. 

The London engineers had hitherto worked fifty-four hours per 
week ; the A.S.E. demanded that the hours should be reduced to 
forty-eight per week, without any reduction of wages. 

A few words are necessary to explain the position of the 
engineering trade in London. Obviously, in a large town with a 
very large port attached to it, there is an immense amount of 
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engineering work, especially repairs, that must be done on the spot, 
and for the employers who are so engaged, to give the eight hours 
meant that in the first instance they would have to raise their 
prices and throw the loss on their customers, but in so far as the 
trade had to be done in London, they would not necessarily lose 
their business, because the customer would have to pay the extra 
price, and though this would ultimately tend to drive work away 
from the district, and in the meantime was putting a considerable 
extra tax on the customer, the employers possibly felt that the 
immediate loss to themselves was not suflicient to induce 
them to face the very serious risk and loss caused by a 
strike. But there were other firms on a wholly different footing, 
such as Messrs. Maudslay, Sons & Field; Messrs. Humphreys, 
Tennant & Co.; Messrs. Yarrow; Messrs. Thorneycroft; Messrs. Penn , 
and others, who were engaged in contract work and had to compete 
with other districts; to these the concession would probably have 
been almost ruinous. It was difficult for them to compete at the 
high rate of London wages without this extra burden, and it must 
be borne in mind that shortening the hours of labour is a far 
greater loss to the employer than it is gain to the workman, because 
the whole of the machinery is for that time standing idle and 
unproductive. The Federation, therefore, signified at once to the 
Amalgamated Engineers and the other trades that were acting with 
them, that the demand was excessive, unwarranted by the state of 
the trade, and could not be entertained, and that if they struck work 
in London, the Federated Employers would be coinpelled to lock out 
their men all over the country. The leaders of the workmen took 
no notice of this warning and struck in three of the London shops ; 
thereupon the members of the Federation locked out all the men 
that belonged to those Unions from their works. 

It was soon seen that a trial of strength of the first magnitude 
was before the country. The organized Unions began to levy 
money, both in England and elsewhere, to the utmost of their 
ability, and collected very considerable sums throughout the 
dispute. The employers’ support was of a ditierent character. 
Numbers of other employers throughout the United Kingdom who 
had suffered severely felt that if the eight hours were conceded in 
London it would scon be enforced, as other encroachments had 
been, all over the Kingdom, and become a general rule of the 
country to the great injury of the trade, and, therefore, they cast 
in their lot with the Federated Employers, and the number of em- 
ployers rose rapidly, till they probably reached something like 700. 

Even this did not throw out of work half the members of the 
AS.E., but it was quite sufficient to cause a very severe strain on 
their funds, and, of course, the loss to the employers was commen- 
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surate. But the employers on the one hand felt that in the face 
of ever-increasing foreign competition, anything which caused a 
substantial increase to the cost of engineering manufacture would 
be a fatal blow to one of England’s most important industries ; 
and the workmen on the other hand sincerely believed that a 
reduction of working hours would be a great boon to their class, 
and they did not believe, or did not realize, the dangers seen by the 
employers. So both sides strained every nerve to obtain their 
objects. 

Now I hope I have said enough to show that it was no part or 
the employers’ policy to smash the Union. Their action was 
entirely defensive, and if the ASE. has been injured, it has 
been by its own efforts against the Federated Employers. It is 
quite clear that other Trades Unions have no apprehensions of our 
policy. There has rarely been a strike where the other Trades 
Unions have been so lukewarm in its support, and hardly a 
single Trades Union leader of eminence, unconnected with the 
A.S.E., has identified himself with the latter’s action. 

Many employers hold that the members of a well-governed 
Union are more responsible and reasonable than a body who are all 
Non-Unionists, this depending, of course, on the prudence and 
experience of their leaders and the loyalty with which the men 
will follow them. 

The first reason then that influenced the employers was the fear 
of foreign competition. The friends of the men often stigmatize 
this as a bogey or a bugbear, but that anyone who looks facts in 
the face should thus lightly dismiss a real danger is very sur- 
prising. No one has seriously tried to refute the view of the 
employers, who, after all, have most exceptional opportunities for 
studying this question, and most of whom spend constant time 
and attention in watching the efforts of their international 
rivals. 

Perhaps, however, the question which causes most discussion is 
whether the employers were justified in meeting the strike in 
London by a lock-out of the striking society in the provinces. 
Now, as regards this, a common policy of trades unions has been 
to attack the employers of one neighbourhood with the whole of 
their national strength, beat them, and then repeat the aggression 
elsewhere. The strength of the men on strike in London resided 
in their reliance upon the whole strength and funds of the 
A.S.E. throughout the Kingdom and Colonies to support them, and 
the only effective way by which the employers could meet this 
policy was to regard the whole body as responsible and treat its 
members accordingly. Had the A.S.E. throughout the country 
repudiated the action of their London members, and ordered them 
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to return to work, there is no doubt they could have made them 
do so. 

The various disputes which led up to the present difficulty 
mainly fall under two heads. First, the effort to limit the 
class of men that were to be employed on certain kinds of work, 
so as to enormously increase the cost of doing that work. For 
example, they tried to stipulate that only skilled mechanics should 
be employed to do what an intelligent labourer could learn to do 
in a very short time. This is adding enormously to the cost ot 
the work, and is very unfair towards the labourer. This demand 
gradually took the alternative shape that if what are called 
machine men, that is, more or less fully-trained labourers, were 
employed on our machines, they must be paid the same wages as 
mechanics. Now, the effect of this would be that an enormous 
number of men would have had to receive increases of wages of 
10s. or 12s. a week at once ; but, besides that, it is obvious that 
if you pay a slightly-trained machine man as much as a highly- 
skilled artisan no one will employ the machine man as long as there 
are any artisans out of work, and the effect, in average times, would 
be to drive numbers of machine men out of work, for obviously 
you can deprive any man of his employment if you fix the scale 
of remuneration so high that it is worth no one’s while to employ 
him. 

In the case of trial trips of steamers and other matters, demands 
for increases were made which, in some cases, would seem almost 
incredible. It is right to say that when these matters were 
brought before headquarters in London many of the worst demands 
were abandoned and others very much modified, and at the Con- 
ference that was held just before Easter all questions, as far as 
the Federated Employers were concerned, were settled, except the 
machine question, which was, speaking broadly, how far the men 
were to dictate to their employers as to what men were to be put 
to work the machines. The employers hold that if they buy a 
machine they have a right to put whom they please to work it ; 
if the man spoils the work, so much the worse for the employer, 
and, practically speaking, experience has brought into existence 
certain fairly well understood customs as to which machines might 
be reasonably expected to be worked by mechanics, and which 
might be worked by less highly-paid classes of men. The majority 
of employers had no desire to deviate from what has been the 
practice in the past; but strongly objected to incessant new 
demands and encroachments; and for mechanics to monopolize 
all such work, is taking away from labourers all chance and hope 
of bettering their condition. There would not be mechanics 
enough in the country to fill, in busy times, all claims that would be 
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made upon them if this principle were carried out so fat as was 
demanded in many localities. As I have already said, I do not 
know how far these local demands were supported by the central 
authority of the A.S.E. in London; but the demands were made, 
strikes frequently took place, and the employers were harassed to 
a degree which was unexampled in the memory of any of them. 
It must also be observed that some of the men’s authorized spokes- 
men, like Mr. Tom Mann, avowedly admit that the demand for 
eight hours is only the stepping-stone to further demands, and 
teach the men to look on their employers as their “ organized 
enemies.” 

There was also a general desire on the part of the A.S.E., of which 
we had frequent manifestations, to restrict the amount of work that 
they turn out. Much resistance was shown to every effort to run 
machines at higher speeds and to make them do more work. In 
England, as a general rule, they refused to allow one man to work 
more than one machine, whereas on the Continent, or in America, 
he will work sometimes as many as five or six, and that without 
any serious amount of labour to himself, for many machines, once set, 
will go on for a long time without being touched. In the Elswick 
Works a body of officials had been organized, commonly called 
“feed and speed men.” Their business was to see that all the 
machines in the place were turning out the greatest amount of work 
possible, and to ensure that the experience gained in one part of 
the factory should be at once applied to every other part. This, 
though it entailed no additional labour on the men, was very much 
resented, so much so that one of the chief officials of the A.S.E. in 
giving evidence before the Parliamentary Committee on Fair Wages 
protested against it, and demanded that if it was continued the 
Elswick Works should be struck off the list of Government Con- 
tractors. It has also been said by responsible trades union leaders 
that the more men they can cause to be employed to complete a 
given piece of work the better for them, and other instances of this 
doctrine that the less work they can do for their wages the better, 
can be readily brought forward. Now, it is hard to believe that 
these doctrines find favour with the more thoughtful and intelligent 
men, but they are certainly held by officials in high authority, and 
are acted on sufficiently to have caused very seriously increased 
difficulties in the management of works, The view of the employer 
is that the more valuable a man’s services are the better remunera- 
tion he will get, and that if he can reduce the price at which he 
ean sell his engines and machinery he will then very largely in- 
crease his trade, and thereby make a very largely increased demand 
for workmen. He also believes that skilled and intelligent work- 
men will always command their price, and that the skilled man 
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has nothing to fear from an intelligent labourer, who only 
begins to learn the business after he has arrived at maturity. In 
every trade reduced prices means increased business; and in 
engineering it is especially so, for the majority of the products 
such as ships, railway materials, machinery, c., are simply invest- 
ments of somebody’s capital for the purpose of earning dividends, 
and the cheaper these articles can be supplied the more they 
stimulate investments. Ifevery workman simply tried his utmost 
to turn out the greatest possible amount of work at the cheapest 
possible cost, far more men would be required than at present, and 
good trade would be much more lasting and bad trade far less 
common; and, moreover, the amount of money that each man 
would take home at the end of the week would be very much 
larger than it is at present, with no more labour to himself. 

Few people realize the magnitude of the danger of foreign 
competition. The most modern development of engineering is 
in electrical work, and in this the amount of work done in 
Awerica, Germany, and Switzerland is far in excess of what is done 
in England ; the quality equally good, and the price far lower— 
and this applies to many other branches of the trade. Generally 
speaking, in the largest and heaviest kind of work, England can 
still hold her own, but every year our trade is encroached on more 
and more, and, unless we can substantially decrease the cost of 
production, the consequences will be most serious, above all to the 
working engineer. In ships, even in Atlantic lines, our superiority 
is seriously threatened, and in the manufacture of smaller and 
lighter articles we are losing ground every year. 

Now, as regards the eight hours. While it is obvious that no 
man ought to work, either in his own interest or even in that of 
his employers, for such a length of time and to such an extent as 
to hurt himself, there is no evidence to show that the present 
hours are too long. We always find an abundance of men willing 
to work overtime, and we are not aware that they feel any ill- 
effects as long as the overtime is not too frequent or too protracted. 
When the nine hours was obtained in 1871 the men certainly did 
not do as much work in nine hours as they had done in ten, and 
the deficiency was not made up till after long years of effort in 
improving our organizations and by introducing new and better 
machinery. On the Clyde they reduced the hours to fifty-one, but 
they found they could not get on and were compelled to revert to 
fifty-four. In other districts, not long ago, the hours were reduced 
from fifty-four to fifty-three, by taking off an hour on Saturday. 
The effect of this, as far as can be judged, has been that on the first 
five days of the week there is no difference, and on Saturday the 
quantity is diminished proportionately to the reduction in time, 
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Such, indeed, is the frequent experience of almost every employer 
of labour, who has from various reasons to work his men shorter 
hours. And those who have recently given the eight hour day a 
trial, say that the men certainly do no more work per hour than 
they did before. It is curious to observe that the men specially 
claimed the eight hours in London on account of the distances 
they had to travel daily to their work, and yet at the three works 
where the men struck—Humphrey’s, Thorneycroft’s, and Middle- 
ton’s—there is no difficulty in getting abundance of workmen’s 
houses close to the works, and if the men live further off they do it 
by preference. Sometimes men work at places where, owing to 
trains or steamers, they necessarily work a shorter day; occasion- 
ally the factories are put on short time; there are frequent cases 
of men who, instead of starting at six only come at half-past 
eight, and the invariable experience has been that when once the 
hours are short enough not to injure the man’s health, you will not 
increase the output by shortening them any more. Shorter hours 
are luxuries, and while we might be glad to see hours shortened 
if it could be done without injury to the men themselves, and if 
the state of the trade warranted it, it is very mischievous 
to pretend that luxuries cost nothing, and to say that we can 
indulge ourselves without having to pay for it. Rightly 
or wrongly, the writer was one of those who was heartily 
glad to give the fifty-three hours instead of fifty-four, because 
it was a real enjoyment to the men to get one whole afternoon a 
week, which they could use either for their pleasure or profit, as they 
pleased ; but it is one thing to say that one was glad that they 
should have the pleasure and quite another to pretend that it did not 
cost anything to give it. Asa general rule the firms who have-given 
the forty-eight hours are those that are engaged on repairing and 
jobbing work, and numbers of them have very little machinery, so 
the increased idleness of machines affects them much less; and 
also, in the first instance, they throw the burden on to their 
customers, and so do not feel the immediate effect, though, as I 
have before said, they may do so in the long run by the shrinkage 
of their trade. We are often told that we employers could afford 
to make this concession, but this could only be done either by in- 
creasing the cost of the goods that are sold or paying it out of the 
profits. As regards the first, it has been pointed out that foreign 
competition is a most serious menace. At the time of the shortening 
of the hours from ten to nine, in 1871, foreign competition was con- 
spicuous by its non-existence. America had not become a serious 
competitor, and the whole energies of Europe were employed in 


making up for the great destruction of property caused by the 
Franco-German War. 
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The employers engaged in this struggle hold that they are 
fighting not only for their own interests, but quite as much for the 
true interests of their workpeople, who are misled by erroneous 
ideas as to what the trade of the country can bear. Even in England 
there have been many cases of trades being injured, and some- 
times destroyed altogether, because the workpeople would not look 
the facts in the face. I would reiterate that the principal reason 
why shortening hours is specially injurious to the engineering trade 
is because, if the men are away, a large amount of costly machinery 
has to be idle. Probably an employer has about £150 of capital 
invested in his works for every man he employs, and not 
only does the absence of the man leave all this unproductive, 
but it in no way postpones the date when the machine will become 
obsolete and have to be replaced. Even as regards blacksmiths 
and other men who do hard manual labour, if, as the advocates of 
the eight hours movement claim, the men would do as much work 
in eight hours as in nine, it can only mean that they must work 
harder while they are at it, rest. less, and be more hurried, and 
this might do them far more harm than the additional leisure 
would do them good, and leave them more tired at the end of the 
day. 

The fact is, that the shortening of the hours has been advocated 
on two opposite grounds: first, that the men will do as much in 
eight hours as in nine, which is improbable with men and impossible 
with machines ; the other is, that by reducing the amount of work 
done employment would be found for more men, but the obvious 
effect would be to increase the cost of work very seriously, so that 
we should obtain fewer orders, and instead of employing more men 
we should employ fewer. There is no evidence that the present 
hours, fifty-three or fifty-four per week, are injurious to any men. 
Most of our men are eager to work longer hours (or overtime) for 
the sake of extra pay. To keep our trade going we must reduce 
the selling price of our manufactures, not by overworking our men 
or reducing their wages, but by their co-operating with us to get 
more and better work done by our machines. 

And now it would be well to state what would be the probable 
effect if the eight hours day were given generally throughout the 
engineering trade of England. The first effect, especially following 
a long strike, would be to make things extremely busy, because 
there would be large arrears to work off, especially if, as most 
employers anticipate, the men would do very much less work in 
eight hours than they do in nine; it is evident that the immediate 
requirements of the world would be worked off more slowly than 
heretofore. As no one wants to wait for what is absolutely neces- 
sary to their existence there might even be considerable bidding 
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among customers to get their work done, which would cause a con- 
siderable momentary increase both in price and wages. But this 
spurious boom would not last. Every rise in prices would tend to 
make our customers go elsewhere, and probably, in two or three years 
at the outside, we should have a depression of trade worse than even 
those very serious years 1877 and onwards ; a large number of small 
and weak employers would be ruined ; the old and the weakly work- 
men would probably be thrown out of work, never to be re-employed ; 
and a vast amount of suffering caused. Those employers that were 
left would, no doubt, strain every nerve by the adoption of new 
appliances, and by increasing their capital to recover the ground 
that was lost ; numbers of men being thrown out of work, the men 
would have to submit to a severity of discipline to which they are 
wholly unaccustomed, and probably to what might fairly be called 
an amount of “ nigger driving,” which would be hateful both to the 
employer and to the employed, and which would only be endured 
in preference tothe ruin of the one and the starvation of the other. 
This is what largely did happen after the nine hours movement. 
To say that’ the country has got over it is only to say that the 
world sooner or later gets over all its great calamities; but to 
ignore these, and to forget the effects of them, can only be the 
result either of levity or heartlessness. There are no two opinions 
as to the superiority of the British workman, when he exerts him- 
self, to any other man living, but if he ceases to exert himself, or if 
he handicaps hitnself too heavily by trade restrictions or shorter 
hours, he is like a horse overweighted in a race, where the best 
animal may be beaten by an inferior. The employers believe that 
they are fighting this battle in the interests of the workman quite 
as much, if not more, than in their own. 

BENJAMIN C. BROWNE. 
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“Sir Witrrrp Ve consider it to be one of the chief duties of 
Laurier AT a British review to keep its home readers in touch 
al only with current Colonial events, but with 
the best thought of Greater Britain. This month we publish an 
important article from the responsible pen of Mr. J. W. Longley— 
the Attorney-General of Nova Scotia—a leading Canadian Liberal, 
upon Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s recent visit to Washington and the rela- 
tions between the Dominion and her great. neighbour to the south, 
There is a very small, but perhaps rather noisy, school of British 
journalists, with whom we have no sympathy, who think to display 
their Imperialism by perpetually stirring up the Canadian and 
American people with a long pole. ‘hese mischievous efforts 
meet with some faint response from a section of Canadians, but, 
speaking generally, the people of Canada are cool and level- 
headed, and not at all inclined to dance to the piping of spurious 
Jingoism—though, as our pages bore testimony last month, they 
are awaking to an appreciation of the stern possibilities of their 
position. In the United States there is undoubtedly a good deal 
of hostility to everything British, including Canada, partly from 
sentimental and historical causes, and partly owing to the presence 
in the States of a huge foreign population, who carry the feuds of 
the Old World across the Atlantic. Of the existence of this preju- 
dice, to use a mild word, only those who are never happy outside 
a fool’s paradise care to be unconscious. There are, however, con- 
siderable counter-influences ; and while we do not desire to over- 
rate their force, if you combine the public of the United States, 
Canada, and Great Britain you can secure an adequate audience to 
listen to a sober and measured plea for improved relations between 
three communities which have so much in common that they 
seem to find friendly co-operation an unattainable counsel of 
perfection. As to whether any good fruit will be borne by the 
visit of the Canadian Premier to Washington we cannot say, but 
it has all the importance attributed to it by Mr. Longley, and 
whether regarded from an International, Imperial, or Constitutional 
standpoint, we are convinced our readers will welcome an instruc- 
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tive account of its purpose and possibilities. From the Imperial 
point of view it emphasizes the fact that Canada is imperium 
in imperio, or, perhaps, more strictly speaking, a Nation within an 
Empire. The word Colony is wholly inadequate and highly 
ridiculous as applied to a community whose statesmen transact 
their business directly with the Executive of a foreign nation. 
This visit to Washington marks an epoch—as Mr. Longley points 
out—in the evolution of the British Empire. Let us hope that it 
may also close a rather unpleasant chapter in the relations between 
the Republic and the Dominion, though the very latest phase of 
this miserable sealskin squabble moderates one’s optimism. 


Lord Strathcona, the High Commissioner for 
cmp MORP ,, Canada, has uttered a timely warning with 
STRATHCONA’S ° ° a . P ° 

Warninc. reference to this terrible Klondike “ boom,” which 
threatens to turn men crazy in the spring. A vast 

number of unscrupulous persons are engaged in circulating 
stupendous statements of fact with regard to a purely speculative 
matter. The public will suffer in two ways. In the first place, 
untold hardships will be endured by the foolish who go to this 
ghastly country in the expectation of making their fortunes. In 
the next place, equally foolish investors will suffer heavy losses by 
plunging into the innumerable “ Klondike” companies which will 
shortly blossom forth—misled, no doubt, by the attractive names to 
be found among their various directorates. It will be a long time 
before this region becomes profitable to the world, for supposing 
100,000 people spend £100 apiece in getting there, z.e., £10,000,000, 
while the misguided investor expends another £10,000,000 in 
shares, Klondike will have ex hypothesi to produce £20,000,000 
before justifying its existence. That would require an enormous 
mass of payable gold. Lord Strathcona wisely refuses to commit 
himself to any figures, but it is to be hoped that heed may be given 
to his warning to intending emigrants :—“As to the Klondike, I 
have no doubt whatever that there are immensely rich gold areas 
in the country, but as to the actual advisability of any individual, 
or group of individuals, going there, that is a question which in 
every case must be taken on its own merits, and everything 
depends upon the particular conditions of the venture and the 
capacities of the people concerned. Of course, it is no place for 
any but people with very strong constitutions, and among those 
who get there safely and can endure the climate, there will 
undoubtedly be a large majority of very disappointed men.” 
Lord Strathcona has also done his duty by Canada in cautioning 
the company promoter. He does not wish to see the Dominion 
even indirectly associated with fraud:—‘While speaking of 
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mining,” added the High Commissioner, “I should certainly like 
to see (in the formation of companies in England it should be an 
universal rule), before any capital is expended, that a thoroughly 
trustworthy representative should be sent over to investigate any 
property on the spot. He should be a man not only of un- 
impeachable trustworthiness, but thoroughly qualified to form an 
opinion. Let him be sent with complete instructions and sufficient 
means to make an exhaustive examination ; then, if his report 1s 
favourable, by all means let the capital be advanced. In these 
circumstances, the shareholders will have no cause of complaint 
against Canada if the results are not quite up to expectations. It 
would be a very excellent thing if this plan were adopted in every 
case without exception. Canadians are very much like other 
human beings, and a vendor is, of course, liable to be tempted into 
making extravagant claims for his property and appraising it at an 
exaggerated value.” 


Lord Strathcona’s warning is reinforced by a 
recent letter in Zhe Manchester Guardian, 
written from Victoria, British Columbia, on New 
Year’s Day. It is entitled “Klondike: a Word of Caution.” The 
correspondent describes the steady stream of returning fortune- 
hunters now coming south from Dawson City, impelled by a 
fear of famine or the necessity of obtaining further supplies :— 
“ Not one man among those who have returned during the last 
two months has, so far as is known, brought out with him, after 
deducting the expenses of his journey, as much gold as he might 
have earned during an equal length of time by any ordinary 
handicraft.” We learn also, “On the other hand, trim parties of 
hopeful seekers after gold, bound for the misty twilight land which 
shrouds it, are quite as constantly landing here from the south and 
east, and perhaps most frequently from that ‘old country’ so dear 
still to her sons and daughters who have made new homes in far-off 
lands.” The writer gives adismal glimpse of Dawson City, which 
is the pilgrim’s Mecca :— 

‘‘ During weeks or months of hardship or peril Dawson City is the goal round 
which the traveller’s hopes cluster. His thoughts seldom go beyond that point, 
and there he expects to glean his golden harvest. But when Dawson City is 
reached it is found to be no Delectable Land. No gold is visible, only dirt and 
squalor, log huts and saloons, and a rude hospital, where the victims of typhoid, 
pneumonia, and rheumatism may shelter. The traveller is probably greeted with 
the news that all the claims in the neighbourhood are already taken up, and that 
the wealth of the country has been over-estimated. Probably he will be induced 
to try his luck elsewhere, and be told that other tributary creeks of the Yukon are 


possibly as rich in gold as the Klondike, and that vast wealth lies hidden beneath 
the frozen moss and is embedded below the ice in the river gravel.” 


ANOTHER 
CAUTION. 


The correspondent adds: “ It is perhaps too much to expect that 
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the Western cities of Canada, which must benefit enormously by 
the development of the trade with the Yukon, should scatter 
cautions such as these abroad in the world. For gold is actually 
there. Official geologists and surveyors have attested the fact. It 
is certain also that during the next half-century, in smaller or larger 
quantities, it will be gathered in, and that the fascination of reaping 
where one has not sown is too great for men to be deterred by 
danger or difficulty.” He describes the great “boom” that is pre- 
paring in transportation companies on the Pacific coast, and tells 
us that, “ Here, in Victoria, rents are rising, all the hotels and stores 
are let, and merchants are increasing their stocks and adding to 
the number of their assistants. But still, as a shadow upon this 
promise of prosperity, comes the thought of the many poor fellows, 
unfitted for the task they have undertaken, who, with brave hearts, 
will leave our city, the outpost of civilization, risking more than 
their lives in the adventure for gold.” Surely the Press, which is 
alive to the loss of valuable life on the Indian Frontier or in 
Uganda, will exert itself to expose what looks like a gigantic fraud. 
The British Empire cannot afford just now to sacrifice some of her 
hardiest sons that transportation companies may pay big divi- 
dends. 


Apart from the cricket, in which Australia has 
scored two brilliant victories over England and thus 
stands two games to one in a rubber of five, the most interesting 
Australian event has been the appearance in the Mother Country 
of a small volume which has quite taken the literary world, as well 
as the general public by storm. The author who achieves this 
brilliant success is the Rev. W. H. Fitchett, a Wesleyan minister 
—we understand—in Melbourne, and editor of the Australian 
Review of Reviews. The book is called Deeds that Won the Empire 
(Smith Elder & Co, London) and we owe its “discovery” to the 
fine literary instinct of Mr. St. Loe Strachey, lately editor of The 
Cornhill and now editor of The Spectator. We only desire to say 
two words on its behalf—read it. 


Reap IT! 


Confident assertions have been made by those 

AUSTRALIAN  professedly in touch with the Australian Colonies 
that a great Federation comparable to the 

Dominion of Canada is about to be realized under the Southern 
Cross. We have not shared these anticipations, and shall be truly 
amazed if “the year after the Jubilee” lays the coping-stone to 
an Australian Commonwealth. Possibly American ambitions on 
Hawaii, or the development of a menacing situation in the Far 
East may quicken the sluggish Federal movement. At present, 
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however, it lacks popular enthusiasm, and the device of transferring 
the decision from the Australian Parliaments to the Australian 
people has been a keen disappointment to the best political minds 
of the Far South, whose enthusiasm has long been enlisted in the 
cause of the Commonwealth. It would seem, however, as though 
some serious external pressure were required before the various 
Colonies will consent to exchange fairly comfortable political 
conditions and take the irrevocable plunge into Federalism. The 
career of the United States shows that this highly artificial form 
of Government is perhaps the most difficult and complicated to 
work of all the world’s political machines, and men feel uncertain 
as to its future. In theory it combines local autonomy with 
central authority ; but does it actually in practice uphold Federal 
interests without unduly sacrificing those of the component States, 
or does it impair the National Government for the sake of local 
interests? Both these criticisms are to be heard to-day in 
America far more frequently than formerly, while the number of 
Americans who regard the American Constitution as the solution 
of all political problems is diminishing. In conversation with 
a foreigner this would be reluctantly conceded, or perhaps indig- 
nantly denied, but in conversation with one another Americans 
mutually confess to a certain disappointment at their political 
outcome. There is also to be remembered that a Federation is 
formed for better or for worse, and that if a Colony once became 
entangled in a distasteful bond with its neighbours it would have 
no means of divorcing them except triumph‘in a bloody war. The 
right of secession from a Federation was finally extinguished by 
the American Civil War. So, while vindicating the indissolubility 
of such a Union, it has perhaps made those who contemplated 
forming an Australian Commonwealth nervous of embarking on 
an experiment which could not be retrieved in case of failure. 


These and other considerations of high policy have 

ad doubtless had full weight in Australia as well as 
the meaner motives which are aroused by any 

menace to vested interests. The smaller politicians doubtless object 
to being relegated from a primary to a provincial position in which 
they would necessarily be overshadowed by the Federal Parliament 
and Government. Such opposition necessarily becomes formidable, 
if not actually fatal, when the general public is apathetic. And be 
the causes what they may, public keenness in the cause of the 
Commonwealth is conspicuous by its absence. The latest Sydney 
Mail to hand, in a leader on “The Federal Opportunity,” endea- 
vours to make the best of the outlook. The article is interesting 
atthe moment of writing—the eve of the final Session of the Federal 
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Convention at Melbourne—and will enable the reader to appreciate 
the effect of the somewhat confused and meagre cablegrams which 
have conveyed the net results of the Convention’s proceedings. 
The writer points out that, whereas on the adjournment of the 
Sydney Convention a few months ago the Federation was in a fair 
way to be formed, the prospect has lately become overcast. “On 
the eve of the meeting of the Federal Convention, for what is likely 
to be its last Session, a change has come over both the great 
northern Colonies. In Queensland the Government redeemed its 
promise to the Convention, and brough tin a Bill to elect repre- 
sentatives for the Colony, but the measure followed the lines of 
the Enabling Acts passed in the other Colonies, whereby each 
Colony was made a single constituency for the return of the whole 
delegation. Owing to the local agitations for the partition of 
Queensland, the Northern and Central members felt disposed to 
insist upon the election of a proportion of the representation by 
each division of the Colony, and on this claim the Enabling Bill 
was defeated and withdrawn. The issue is that Queensland will 
not be represented at the gathering in Melbourne next month. 
But also in this Colony (New South Wales) we have witnessed a 
political movement of a reactionary character. The Enabling Acts 
of the Colonies participating in the federal work fixed the number 
of electors who should decide in the last resort whether the Federal 
Constitution was acceptable or not. In this Colony the number of 
votes required to be cast for the draft Bill was settled at 50,000. 
Without consultation with the other Colonies, equally parties to 
the solemn contract of the Enabling Acts, the Legislature of New 
South Wales has raised the number of votes to 80,000. Firm, 
indeed, must be the faith of private men in the people when they 
persist in hopes of a Federal Constitution to emerge from the 
labours of the Convention after these illustrations of the hostility 
of Parliaments.” 


The Sydney Mail draws a significant inference 

"ae Saves from the action of the Queensland Parliament 
Tasmania, Which gives one some idea of the immense 
difficulties in the path of those who are working 

for Australian unity :—“ At length the friends of federation have 
to admit that for practical co-operation Brisbane is as much out 
of touch with the rest of Australia as Auckland or Wellington. We 
could all wish for a different state of things ; we must all regret 
that this great Colony is prevented by internal jealousies and con- 
flicts from lending her aid to the august work of creating the 
Commonwealth of Australia, But it is better to know who is with 
us, and not to rely any longer upon hopes that must be fallacious.” 
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The Sydney writer thus elucidates the attitude of his own 
Colony :—‘“ In regard to New South Wales, the raising of the vote, 
though it isa breach of faith, conveys a warning that this Colony 
will narrowly scrutinize the work of the Convention. The elec- 
torate in New South Wales that must be pleased with the Con- 
stitution presented by the Convention is made larger, and unless 
such a Bill is brought forth as shows political sagacity and justice, 
and workableness, the mere weight of public indifference will 
smother federation. People will not care even to vote, and the 
Bill will be rejected for want of the constitutional majority.” A 
subsequent passage forcibly brings out the difficulty of endeavour- 
ing to federate communities of unequal size, and vindicates the 
sagacity of the late Professor Freeman’s views on this question. 
There is such disparity in the population, wealth, and resources 
of New South Wales as compared, e.g., to Tasmania, that the larger 
Colony bitterly contests the principle of equal representation in 
the Federal Senate, while the smaller one feels that Federation has 
few attractions if the smaller Colonies are to be hopelessly out- 
voted in both branches of the Legislature. New South Wales 
points to the disadvantages that have accompanied a system that 
treats New York and Nevada as equal units in the United States 
Senate—Tasmania points to the advantages of this system. The 
Sydney Mail suggests that New South Wales will not yield—the 
Melbourne Convention will tell us whether Tasmania will. The 
writer thus states the issue :— 


“If they insist upon terms that reduce the part of New South Wales or Victoria 
in the federation to that of Tasmania, then the smaller States will be left to federate 
among themselves. Nor should Victoria countenance the extravagant demands of 
the small Colonies for an equal voice in the Senate, and for what amounts to a con- 
trolling power in the Federal Parliament and administration. It now behoves the 
Convention to walk most warily. If by patriotic moderation the delegates can 
shape a Bill which shall win the approval of Victoria and New South Wales, and 
by a fair recognition of their interests secure the adhesion of South Australia and 
Tasmania, then all the groundwork of federation will be won. No one doubts 
that once the federation is consummated among the greatest Colonies the others 
will, sooner or later, and most probably very soon, cast in their lot with the 
Commonwealth. Membership will mean so much in commercial facilities, legis- 
lative quality, political opportunity, and national importance, that it is ineon- 
ceivable that any mainland community will stand outside the federation. That 
wise, moderate, and acceptable Bill is what the situation demands from the Con- 
vention.” 


As the Empire develops, how interesting and 
valuable become the suggestions and criticisms 
passing from one section to another. The Cana- 
dian Gazette recently made these pertinent observations on the 
prospects of Australian Federation. They are worth noting in 
Sydney, and especially Brisbane, for Queensland would probabl y be 
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the Australian Colony most accessible to foreign aggression in the 
event of any convulsion in the Far East :—* Canada owes her 
Confederation very largely to the dread of foreign invasion. Fear 
drove away rivalries and petty inter-Provincial jealousies, and the 
Dominion came into being. May not Russian and German 
. aggression in the Far East do the same for Australasia? So long 
as they are free from the fear of the foreigner, each Australian 
Colony will go its own way and cling to its own particular fancy, 
though by so doing the federal movement is brought to a stand- 
still. But let the centre of European diplomacy shift uncom- 
fortably close to Pacific waters, as it seems very likely to do, and 
Australasians will need to stand shoulder to shoulder in co-opera- 
tion with the Mother Land to safeguard their future. Already 
they seem to see this in Sydney.” 


It is an excellent idea to give English audiences 
an opportunity of hearing competent Colonial 
speakers, for we all know too little of the British 
Empire, though we have reached the receptive mood. At the same 
time such a speech as was delivered at the Battersea Town Hall, on 
January 13th, to “a crowded audience, composed for the most 
part of members of the working classes” by Dr. Darley Hartley, 
can only be regarded as mischievous. This gentleman is an ex- 
President and founder of the South African League, one of the 
leading political organizations of Cape Colony. He appears to have 
come over to England under the auspices of the South African 
Association, which is a British society promoted by ardent 
Rhodesians, who affect to believe that British opinion is 
not sufficiently alive to the necessity of maintaining our 
position as a paramount Power in South Africa. Dr. Darley 
Hartley—to whom The Times gave great prominence—affirmed 
that: “He might claim to speak with full knowledge of 
the sentiments of the loyal population of the Cape, more especially 
of the Eastern Province, of the Cape Colony, and of the Colony of 
Natal. In sending him to England, the loyal and progressive 
population recognized one distinguishing fact—namely, that what- 
ever had been the practice in the past, the policy of the British 
Colonial Office was now almost entirely guided by Colonial opinion. 
Now, in gauging that Colonial opinion, only one Colonial voice had 
hitherto been heard, that of the association known as Afrikander 
Bond, a purely Dutch, and more or less disloyal party.” In 
demanding at one and the same time that the Colonial Office shall 
be guided by Colonial opinion, and in branding the Dutch as “dis- 
loyal,” the speaker overlooks the fact that the Dutch of Cape 
Colony are to the English as three to two. He is therefore demand- 
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ing that the Colonial Office shall take its marching orders from 
“a disloyal majority,” or, what is the real truth, he is uttering a 
ridiculous and perilous slander on the Dutch, who, under the 
patriotic guidance of Mr. Hofmeyr (the President of the Afrikander 
Bond) have repeatedly shown their loyalty to the British throne 
and connection during the trying days since the Raid. Mr. 
Hofmeyr was one of the first men in South Africa to express his 
resentment at the German Emperor's telegram, and to warn 
Germany off South Africa. He has worked consistently for the 
commercial union of the British Empire—we are all familiar with 
“the Hofmeyr Scheme,’—while oniy the other day he proposed 
that Cape Colony should contribute to the cost of an All-British 
cable to preserve Imperial communications in war times. We hope 
that the British Empire is teeming with “disloyalty” of this type 
in all its members. 


It must also be remembered that for about seven 

Mn Rupes’ years the Afrikander Bond unstintingly accorded 
its support to Mr. Rhodes, and upheld him in the 

Premiership of Cape Colony. Abuse of the Bond on the part of a 
Rhodesian is consequently a dangerous, because a self-destructive, 
weapon. The following passage from Dr. Hartley’s address, e., 
contains a grave imputation upon Mr. Rhodes’ Imperialism :—“ It 
(the Bond) had hitherto absolutely dominated Cape politics 
and made and unmade Cape Ministries. That association 
was certainly more or less disloyal to the connection of 
the Cape with the British Crown. The goal of the 
Afrikander Bond, and those who thought with it, was the 
realization of a united South Africa under a Republican form of 
Government, and, of course, independent of British rule. In the 
main, the policy of the Bond has been that of one by one under- 
mining the supports of British sentiment and British rule in the 
hope that the whole edifice would at the first storm fall by its own 
weight.” The speaker also volunteered the significant remark 
that “the Bond had been able to carry measure after measure 
of a retrogressive character, and, what was worse, was now un- 
questionably employing money derived from Transvaal sources in 
order to bolster up its waning influence in the Cape Colony 
elections.” Now, these retrogressive measures were certainly 
carried with the approval of Mr. Rhodes, the Premier; they were 
openly defended by his champions in the Press at the time; while 
sensitive British critics were effectually silenced by the statement 
that “colonial problems must be solved by colonial brains, and in 
accordance with colonial wishes”; that “if given a free hand Mr. 
Rhodes would weld the two white races together”; that the 
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measures, though harsh in appearance, were inspired by a true love 
for the native whom Mr. Rhodes understood better than anyone 
else; that “ we should lose South Africa unless Exeter Hall was kept 
from braying,’ &c. So we ali constrained ourselves to regard the 
Strop Act and kindred legislation as masterpieces of statesmanship, 
while a fiscal policy, ensuring dear food and cheap drink, appeared 
to be greater than any achievement of Sir Robert Peel. It is 
somewhat discouraging to be told at the eleventh hour by Dr. 
Hartley that this “retrogressive” policy has accomplished no 
useful purpose, and that the Afrikander Bond is “kept” by the 
Transvaal Government. It would be exceedingly discouraging 
‘if it were true. 


, Dr. Darley Hartley having demolished the 

Afrikander Bond proceeded to declare the princi- 
ples of the South African League, and one was prepared for a 
soul-stirring declaration of policy, requiring the immediate mobi- 
lization of the British Army. With a sigh of relief one learns 
that the first principle of the League is “the maintenance of 
the ‘existing’ British supremacy in South Africa, and he wished 
to lay particular emphasis on that word ‘existing,’ because it 
entirely precluded the League from making any efforts to render 
the existing British supremacy over the Republics stronger than 
at present. In the British colonies supremacy meant the relation- 
ship of the mother-land to a colony. In the Transvaal it meant 
something more (less?) than this—tne suzerainty, and he need 
hardly say that the League’s definition of the term suzerainty was 
that repeatedly put forward by Mr. Chamberlain. In the Orange 
Free State, again, British supremacy meant still less than in 
the Transvaal, merely what was generally understood by the term 
‘sphere of influence. With all these conditicns the League was 
satisfied, but it distinctly objected to any attempt on the part of 
any organization or individual to still further reduce the British 
influence.” According to Dr. Hartley the second principle was 
practically that of ‘equal rights for every white man from Cape 
Town to the Zambesi.” This phrase was coined by Mr. Rhodes on 
his last return to South Africa. It not only sounds very well, but 
expresses a policy that necessarily commends itself to all Her 
Majesty’s subjects in the free self-governing communities constitut- 
ing the British Empire. The Dutch enjoy “equal rights” with 
the British of Natal and Cape Colony (where the former actually 
outnumber the latter), Why should not the British, though 
they may outnumber the Dutch in the Transvaal, enjoy “equal 
rights” of citizenship ? We quite appreciate the force of the answer 
that the communities cannot be fairly compared, for, while the 
Cape has gradually attained its present proportions, the Transvaal 
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has grown like a mushroom in the night, and the native Boers 
cannot suddenly be asked to capitulate to the inrush of Uitlanders. 
That is quite true, but the Transvaal Government, if wise, would 
have done one of two things, neither of which it has seen fit to 
consider. It should have played the benevolent despot, and, while 
denying all political rights to the Uitlanders, should have provided 
them with all the amenities of civilization in the shape of sanita- 
tion, education, cheap transport, efficient police, &c. An alternative 
policy would have been to admit Uitlanders of, say, five years’ stand- 
ing with a stake in the country to a share in the Government on 
their acceptance of its citizenship. This could have been done 
without any risk. As a matter of fact it has been made practically 
impossible for an Uitlander to participate in the operative part of 
the administration, though he can become an elector of the sham 
branch of the Legislature. Hence we not unnaturally have this 
policy of “equal rights” put forward. South African opinion, both 
Dutch and British, is beginning once more to get exasperated with 
the “cussedness ” of the Transvaal policy of non possumus, and if 
only demagogues will possess their souls in patience, President 
Kruger will find himself again face to face with a solid South 
African sentiment. We publish an important article this month 
on the Transvaal Question by a member of one of the leading 
financial houses connected with that country. 


So long, however, as South African associations 

ovtcH, insist on stirring up the British and the Dutch 
against one another, there will be no improve- 

ment in the South African situation. On the contrary, it will grow 
steadily worse. For to raise a purely racial issue is to throw our 
Dutch fellow-subjects in Cape Colony to some extent on to the 
side of the Transvaal. By steering clear of the race issue their 
enlightened self-interest disgusts them with the sustained pig- 
headedness of the Boer Government. Dr. Hartley was careful to 
assure his audience that while the League he had founded was 
charged with being a racial organization and hostile to the Dutch, 
no charge could be more unjust than this. The articles of the 
league constitution were most carefully worded—so much so that 
whilst opposed to the Bond as much as one political body could be 
opposed to another, it knew no politics on racial lines, and was 
anxious to admit into its ranks British subjects speaking any 
tongue. The speaker’s mode of allaying racial feeling was hardly 


happy when you recollect that he was addressing a gathering of 
British working men :— 


“ The feeling of hatred to Englishmen on_the part of the Dutch was often shown 
in very childish ways, such as daily insults to Britishers in private life; by “Ons 
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Land,” the leading Dutch paper, stating that third-class carriages were intended 
for Englishmen and Kaffirs; the granting of the use of a Dutch school for a 
concert only on the condition that the National Anthem should not be sung; the 
singing of the Transvaal Volkslied or even of the National Anthem of Holland 
(with which country the Cape Dutch had no more connection than they had with 
China) at colonial gatherings ; the recent assertion of Mr. De Smit, the Railway 
Commissioner of the Transvaal—and therefore a high Government official,—that 
there was no place for the Englishman in South Africa except as a helot ; the recent 
promotion of Mr. Eloff, a police officer of the Transvaal who had grossly insulted 
Her Majesty; and the compulsion brought to bear upon the Duteh Reformed 
Chureh ministers to discontinue the use of English in evening services.” 


A good many of these same stories of Dutch hatred have been 
going the round of the Rhodesian Press until they have become 
hoary with age. Whether they have any serious origin we cannot 
pretend to say, but sensible Englishmen will not allow them- 
selves to be effected by such “chestnuts.” After all, the Dutch 
had a magnificent opportunity of advertising their “hatred” 
during the Jubilee celebrations, but in spite of the ill-conditioned 
attacks which Zhe Times and other London papers had made upon 
them, no part of the British empire responded more spontaneously 
to the call upon their allegiance than the Dutch section of Cape 
Colony. The Afrikander Bond’s address to Her Majesty was 
memorable for its expression of regard and devotion to the throne 


and person of their Sovereign, while the tributes paid to, Her 
Majesty by Dutch members of the Legislative Council of Cape 
Colony were conspicuous for their loyalty even in that loyal year. 


Dr. Hartley’s gratuitous slanders on the Dutch 

Tr PoXP'S were promptly refuted by the following cablegram 
from Cape Town :—“ A deputation of the Afrikander 

Bond, headed by Mr. Hofmeyr, yesterday presented an address to 
Sir Alfred Milner, Governor of Cape Colony, representing the 
urgent necessity, in the interest of Imperial defence, of an all- 
British deep-sea cable. His Excellency, in reply, said he was not 
acquainted with the views of the Imperial Government on the 
subject, but he promised to forward the address to England.” Sub- 
sequently Mr. Hofmeyr took the opportunity of dealing with some 
of the wild speeches which Colonel Saunderson, M.P.—a guest of 
the Chartered Company at the railway festivities—has thought fit 
to make during his South African tour. Unionists will keenly 
relish the shrewd thrust at the contributor to the Parnell war 
chest. The report says :—“ Speaking at a meeting of the members 
of the Afrikander Bond, Mr. Hofmeyr referred to recent speeches 
of Colonel Saunderson, who, he said, was posing as an authority on 
African affairs, whilst his utterances betrayed ignorance of the 
politics of his own country. He had stigmatized the Home Rule 
League and the Afrikander Bond as monsters of the devil, and at 
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the same time had lauded the conduct of Mr. Rhodes, though the 
latter had given £10,000 to the Home Rule Party, and had worked 
in harmony with the Bond. Mr. Hofmeyr concluded by moving 
the confirmation of the resolution passed by the Bond in 1885, de- 
manding that not a single member of the Bond should be a party 
to any attempt from outside or within the Colony to break the con- 
nection which at present existed between it and the British Empire, 
and that, on the contrary, all should strive to maintain that con- 
nection. The resolution was carried unanimously.” Now, we 
would seriously ask any genuine Imperialist (7.e., a man who ranks 
the welfare of the British Empire above the interests of Mr. Rhodes) 
what can the Afrikander Bond do further to clear its attitude 
towards the British connection? Are we in the metropolis of the 
Empire going to be such lunatics as to brand our Dutch fellow sub- 
jects in Cape Colony as disloyal simply because they refuse to 
follow Mr. Rhodes? To drive them into disaffection is evidently 
the desire of some of our journalists. Happily we are not entirely 
under their thumb, and the common-sense of the two races will 
triumph over their unpatriotic machinations. 


What is the measure just passed in India regard- 
ing the Currency? In 1893 it was laid down that 
the Indian Government would give rupees to any 
one who brought it gold, at the rate of fifteen rupees to the 
sovereign, #.¢., that the Government would become an unlimited 
seller of rupees at 1s. 4d. per rupee for gold ; this gold to form the 
reserve for a gold standard currency consisting of silver rupees and 
rupee notes, at the parity named, R.15: £1. The exchange was 
below 1s. 4d. then, and fell further subsequently ; but the Indian 
Government now believes, or appears to believe, itself in sight of the 
parity. Whereas the provision of 1893 contemplated the exchange 
of rupees for gold in India, the Indian Government now desires, 
and has provided for, a convenient extension of this arrangement, 
by which rupees may be given in India for gold deposited in 
London. The measure therefore is not an important one. Gold, 
then, may be deposited in London for the account of the 
Indian Government, and notes, or some form of certificates (it 
is not clear what) will be issued to the depositors, for which 
they or their agents or assigns can get rupees in India; or 
they may get telegraphic transfers—for which the rate has been 
fixed at 1s. 4::d., the .°; of a penny representing the cost of 
sending the gold to India, which the depositor saves by being 
able to deposit the gold in London. It will occur, then, to the 
enquirer—this looks just like selling Council drafts, whether tele- 
graphic or other; and the extracts which have been cabled to the 
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papers of Sir James Westland’s speech are puzzling unless we keep 
in mind a distinction which, apparently, he took some pains to 
make ; viz., the distinction between the rupees which the Indian 
Government has to sell through Council drafts, and the rupees of 
the currency reserve; which latter it has for sale not below the 
price of 1s. 4d., but at that price unlimitedly. The recent measure 
has to do only with the latter, not with the former. The sale of 
Council drafts by the India Council, through which the Indian 
Government disperses its unreserved funds of rupees, as they accu- 
mulate, to the Indian Banks and traders, and gets sterling money 
here in exchange to pay sterling interest and home charges with, 
proceeds, or ought to proceed eventually, whatever the current 
exchange may be. And for the rupees thus parted with the Indian 
Government gets, not gold but sterling money—money in terms of 
gold—which it pays away here in discharge of sterling debts. 
Below 1s. 4d. the Indian Government will only sell the rupees that 
it has in its unreserved funds, or so many thereof as will serve to 
obtain the required sterling money; and sometimes not even so 
many as that, if it is dissatisfied with the price, and prefers 
borrowing the gold to buying it. But when Is. 4d. is reached, 
there arises the obligation to sell as many rupees as are demanded 
at that price; and the currency reserve, not otherwise to be 
touched, must be parted with at that price for gold. The above 
indicates, we believe, the meaning of the recent measure. The 
India Council will go on selling drafts, as may in the judgment of 
the Indian Government be necessary, at Is. 4d. or below; tele- 
graphic transfers at 1s. 435d. or below; but the Secretary of State 
for India will give rupee notes (notes for which rupees can be pro- 
cured in India) to any amount for gold deposited with him for 
the account of the Indian Government at 1s. 4d. the rupee (R. 15: 
each sovereign)—or telegraphic transfers of rupees to any amount 
at 1s. 4;;d. the rupee. 


It is carefully to be observed that rupee notes, 
whatever their form, given for or “issued on” the 
gold deposited, whether in London or in India, are 
not redeemable in gold, but only in rupees. Sir James Westland 
himself has been careful to tell us that the Indian Government, 
though ready to take gold at fifteen rupees to the sovereign or 
(approximately) the sovereign’s weight in gold, is not ready with a 
plan for redeeming the rupees (silver or notes) in gold. The essence 
of an effective gold standard is that gold, the money of final redemp- 
tion, shall be freely obtainable for some other form of current 
money, not necessarily for all other forms of it, but for some form 
of it which occupies a sufficient proportion to the whole to be 
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readily obtainable, and thus to ensure parity for the whole. Any- 
one who considers the facts of Indian circulation, and that the 
rupee is only a token coin, or rather is to be only a token coin under 
the projected gold standard, will discern at least the magnitude of 
the task that the Indian Government has to accomplish. As has 
been well pointed out in The Times even by Mr. Leslie Probyn, who 
is understood to be an advocate of the gold standard for India, the 
Government have still to mature and disclose and obtain approval 
for a plan which will offer gold to holders of notes, as well as offer 
notes to holders of gold. It is from that text that we in this country 
are fond of preaching to the United States. But before even the 
best plan can be of any but expectant interest, the Indian Govern- 
ment must get its gold to operate on. It can collect and hold the 
gold that it receives either here or there; but is there any real 
probability that it will get much? All Sir James Westland’s recent 
remarks, as reported, show that exchange bankers are disposed 
rather to remit capital home than to employ more in India—that is 
they want to sell rupees at 1s. 4d. rather than to buy them. The 
selling of Council drafts has been lately irregular and precarious ; 
that there is any stability yet in the recently touched Is. 4d. ex- 
change is very doubtful in face of the subsequent failure of the offer 
of forty lackhs of drafts. It is obvious that the Indian Government 
will not—legitimately, at least—get gold for gold standard purposes 
until there is a greater demand for rupees at 1s. 4d. than can be 
supplied by the sale of Council-drafts unrestricted except by 
current sterling requirements and bankers’ and mercantile drafts 
in the market. And such demands must be steady, or steadily 
recurrent, ere India can confront the test of ability to have and 
maintain, in any real sense, a gold standard. Is there any promise 
of such a demand? There is no inducement to offer gold when 
there is no fair prospect of getting it again. 


We have received a copy of a petition prepared in 
Brant Conon, British Guiana for presentation to Her Majesty the 

(Queen and the House of Commons. The original 
measured 134 yards in length, and was signed by 8,604 inhabitants 
of the Colony. It contains one of the most cogent and effective 
pleas that has ever been preferred by a British Colony to the Mother 
Country. The Colony demands justice and fair-play for its staple 
industry. The Mother Country is simply asked to be true to her 
Free-Trading traditions, and to uphold them—when they suit her 
Colonies as well as when they suit herself. As the case for British 
Guiana covers to a large extent the case for the West Indies 
generally, as well as Mauritius and Northern Queensland, and 
as the statement of the petitioners is so lucid, simple, and terse 
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we prefer to reproduce it in extenso as a valuable original document 
rather than attempt a bald epitome of its contents :— 


“The Humble Memorial of the undersigned Inhabitants of the 
Colony of British Guiana, Respectfully Sheweth,— 


“1. That your Memorialists truly and fully represent every Class, 
Colour, Condition and Calling in this Colony, the majority of them 
not being directly connected with the Industry, the subject matter 
of this Memorial, but, being, in common-with every other inhabitant 
of this colony, deeply interested in, and certain to be affected by, 
the issue thereof. 

“2. That for the past sixty years or thereabouts, the chief Industry 
which has sustained the Colony has been the cultivation of the 
Sugar Cane and the manufacture of Cane Sugar. 

“3. That many of your Memorialists in their inborn faith in 
British Justice have invested their all in the Sugar Industry of 
this Colony. 

“4, That until the last few years the Inhabitants of this Colony 
have been able to make an adequate livelihood in spite of 
competition by other Countries, in the said staple Industry of 
the Colony, to wit, the manufacture of Sugar. 

“5. That, however, during the last fifteen years, or thereabouts, 
the manufacture of Beet Root Sugar by the help of State Bounties in 
certain Continental Countries, chiefly FRANCE, GERMANY, and 
AUSTRIA, has threatened to, and must in the end (unless relief is 
speedily extended), extinguish the Sugar Industry, not only of this 
Colony, but of all other British Sugar-producing Colonies. 

“6. That your Meiorialists humbly complain that the Sugar 
products of this Colony are not afforded a fair chance in the 
markets of Great Britain on free-trade principles as against Beet 
Root Sugar coming from the above and other Countries into the 
United Kingdom. The Governments of the Countries hereinbefore 
mentioned pay extremely large sums by way of Bounty on Sugar 
grown in and exported from them, whereas Sugar grown in British 
Colonies is unsubsidized in any way. Your Memorialists ask for 
no Subsidy, but merely for relief from the oppression of the Bounties 
so paid by Foreign Governments, which they consider can only be 
obtained by the method suggested and prayed for in this Memorial. 

“7, That owing to the Bounty System hereinbefore mentioned 
Foreign Manufacturers of Beet Root Sugar are enabled to sell their 
Sugar at a price far below the cost of production, and consequently 
other Sugar Producers are unable to compete with them. The 
object of such bounties is, avowedly, the command of the Sugar 
Markets of the world, which will mean the absolute ruin of the 
British Sugar-producing Colonies, and, eventually, the transfer 
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to the Bounty-giving Countries of all the British trades and 
manufactures connected with Sugar. 

“8, That your Memorialists humbly submit and know that, were 
this Colony threatened by an armed force, the British Government 
would at once intervene. They humbly submit that the industrial 
war which their Sugar Planters have been compelled to wage has 
been and is more destructive to them than a hostile incursion. 

“9, That your Memorialists are satisfied that little can be hoped 
for in the way of a voluntary abolition of the Sugar Bounties by the 
Beet Sugar-producing Countries. Besides being jealous of British 
Colonial interests, they are not on friendly terms with each other. 
and none will take the initiatives. 

“10. That Your Most Gracious MAJEsty was recently pleased 
to appoint a Royal Commission, consisting of General Sir Henry 
Wy iz Norman, Sir Epwarp Grey and Sir Davip Barsour, to 
enquire into the conditions and prospects of the sugar-growing 
West India Colonies and such Commissioners’ Report has been 
submitted to Your MaJesty, 

“11. That in such Report the Commissioners found generally, 
inter alia, that the benefit which the British Empire derived from 
the low price of sugar, due to the operation of the bounty system, 
was too dearly purchased by the injury imposed on Your MAJEsty’s 
West Indian subjects; and also found that the abolition of the 
bounty system was an object at which Your Masesty’s Government 
should aim, that the loss to the British consumer might reasonably 
be accepted, and that tiey doubted whether such a rise in price as 
would result from countervailing duties would appreciably interfere 
with such trades as jam, confectionery, and biscuit making. The 
Commissioners further say that they consider it to be their duty 
specially to draw attention to the precarious condition of the sugar 
industry in the West Indies, to the very serious consequences to 
the Colonies which must result from a failure of that industry, and 
to the fact that the levy of countervailing duties is practically the 
only remedy pressed upon them by the witnesses they examined, 
which, they stated, rested in the hands of Your Mavestry’s Govern- 
ment. They further found that the gravity of the danger to the 
welfare of the West Indies must be measured by the proportion 
‘which the exports of sugar, rum and molasses bear to the total 
exports; and that from British Guiana such percentages are 
944 % without gold and 704 with gold, and that the total of the 
whole of West Indies, exclusive of Jamaica and gold from British 
Guiana, is 75 . 

“12. That in particular, as regards this Colony, the Com- 
missioners found that this Colony was in the perilous posi- 
tion of being dependent on a single Agricultural Industry, 
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the production of Sugar, that Industry being in a state of 
extreme depression and threatened with possible extinction, it 
being difficult to see how it could revive or even be maintained 
under present conditions, that it was difficult to exaggerate the 
evils that would arise from such a collapse of the Industry as that 
foreshadowed in the preceding paragraphs of the Report. That 
thousands of labourers and others would be thrown out of employ- 
ment; and local resources would be quite insufficient to enable the 
Government to be carried on in any way at all worthy of a civilized 
nation. The Commissioners gave the Planters of this Colony 
credit for having done every thing possible for the maintenance of 
the Sugar Industry and specially referred to the expenditure of 
£1,307,500 on Machinery (almost entirely of British Manufacture) 
during the last 15 years. 

“13. That your Memorialists go further than the Commissioners’ 
Report, and say that, in the event of the collapse of the Sugar 
Industry, every man above the peasant class will have to leave the 
Colony, or be content to relapse into the condition of that class. 
There will be no money to pay Officials or Professional men, and 
there will be no market for the wares of the trader. Nothing can 
supply the place of Sugar for very many years to come. 

“14. That your Memorialists have, after exhausting every effort, 
and considering every scheme, come to the conclusion that, unless 
Countervailing Duties are imposed by the British Government on 
Beet Root Sugar imported into the United Kingdom, they and the 
Colony must be speedily ruined. 

“15. That,in the Commissioners’ Report, it is urged that any of 
the measures discussed (including Countervailing Duties) if prac- 
ticable, would need to be applied promptly, and this expression of 
opinion your Memorialists would humbly emphasize. 

“16. That at a very largely-attended and representative Meeting 
of the inhabitants of this Colony held on the 22nd November, 1897, 
and presided over by His Excellency Sir Aucusrus HEmmMina, 
K.C.M.G., the Governor, the following resolutions were put to the 
meeting and unanimously carried, viz. :— 


RESOLUTION I. 

“ «This meeting expresses its full confidence in the desire of Her 
Majesty’s Government to secure the welfare of this Her Majesty's 
Colony and her Loyal Subjects the Inhabitants thereof, and its 
grateful appreciation of the steps which have been taken to obtain 
the Report of the Royal Commissioners on the Colony’s conditions 
and requirements, and of the suggestion by the Chairman of the 
remedy which may save them from impending distress and pro- 
bable ruin,’ 
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RESOLUTION ILI. 

“« WHEREAS the West India Commissioners in their recent 
Report unanimously agreed that the abolition of Export Bounties 
on Sugar paid by Continental nations would be the best imme- 
diate remedy for the depression that exists in the West Indies and 
British Guiana.’ 

“* Be it Resolved :—That this Meeting deems it of imperative 
moment to bring before the people of Great Britain as clearly as 
possible and without delay the present condition and immediate 
need of the people of this Colony whereby impending ruin may be 
averted, and decides that the most fitting method of securing this 
end is by a Memorial to be addressed to the SOVEREIGN OF THE 
EMPIRE, AND Her Masesty’s Commons or GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED.’ 

“*« And be it also Resolved :—That this Meeting pledges itself to 
prepare such a Memorial and to circulate the same for signature, 
setting forth the opinion that the means of saving the Sugar 
Industry in this Colony from extinction is the Abolition of Bounties 
now paid by the European Governments on the Export of Beet- 
sugar, or, failing such Abolition, the imposition of a Counter- 
vailing Duty on such Sugar imported into Great Britain equal to 
the amount of Export Bounty given; and praying that the Sugar 
produced by their labour may be granted a fair field for com- 
petition in the Mother Country, by the imposition of Countervailing 
Duties on all Sugar imported into Great Britain, whereon Export 
Bounties have been paid, until the payment of such Export 
Bounties shall have ceased and determined.’ 

“17. That your Memorialists feel that the appeal contained in 
this Memorial is greatly strengthened by the decided opinion of 
Sir Henry Norman, the Chairman of the Commission, who un- 
hesitatingly declared for the relief sought by this Memorial, and 
who was the only one of the Commissioners who had any length- 
ened and practical knowledge of the West India Colonies. Sir 
Henry’s two colleagues admit the evils, and say that the Abolition 
of the Bounty system is an object at which Your MaJgsty’s 
Government should aim. Your Memorialists implore Your 
Masesty and Your HonourasLe HovsE to believe that Sir 
Hewnry’s remedy is the correct and only feasible one. Your Memo- 
rialists are confident that the necessity for the Duties they pray 
for, will not be long, as their imposition will almost certainly lead 
to and be followed by an Abolition of the Bounty system by all 
Foreign Countries. 

“18, That in conclusion, your Memorialists would earnestly submit 
to Your Masresty and Your Honovurasi_e House that Your 
Memorialists’ case is a desperate one. They have endeavoured to 
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present it without exaggeration or prolixity, and they feel sure that 

the contents of the Commissioners’ Report will justify all that they 

have here respectfully set forth. 

“WHEREFORE your Memorialists humbly pray that Your MaJEesty 
and the HoNOURABLE THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED KING- 
DOM OF GREAT BriTaAIn AND IRELAND IN PARLIAMENT 
ASSEMBLED, will be graciously pleased to secure the Abolition 
of Bounties now paid by the European Governments on the 
Export of Beet-sugar, or, failing such Abolition, the im- 
position of a Countervailing Duty on such Sugar imported 
into Great Britain equal to the amount of Export Bounty 
given ; and praying that the Sugar produced by their labour 
may be granted a fair field for competition in the Mother 
Country, by the imposition of Countervailing Duties on all 
Sugar imported into Great Britain, whereon Export Bounties 
have been paid, until the payment of such Export Bounties 
shall have ceased and determined.” 


That the foregoing document does not overstate 
_  camnenenpaaala the case on behalf of these sorely beset Colonies 

is shown by the notable speech delivered by Mr. 
Chamberlain (Secretary of State for the Colonies) under the 
auspices of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, on January 
18th :—“ The prosperity of the West Indies depends mainly, almost 
entirely, on sugar, for the cultivation of which the soil and the 
climate—all the conditions—are favourable. If the principles of 
Free Trade count for anything—and sometimes it strikes me that 
those who profess to be advocates of Free Trade are very ignorant 
of its principles—but if they count for anything, one of its great 
principles is that every country should produce, and should be 
encouraged and allowed and stimulated to produce, articles for 
which by nature it is best fitted , and that then it should exchange 
its products with the products of other nations. If that be asound 
doctrine, then the legitimate and the natural trade of the West Indies 
is the cultivation of sugar. That cultivation is threatened with 
extinction. The consequences will be of the most serious charac- 
ter. It is not merely that a certain number of gentlemen in this 
country, who have invested their capital in many cases for genera- 
tions back in the West Indies, will be ruined. That is a serious 
thing, but that I do not dwell upon. There are some people who 
seem to gloat over any ruin, provided they think that it is confined 
to the capitalist. But in this case it is the population which will 
be the greatest losers. A vast population dependent upon us will 
be thrown out of employment—will be reduced in many cases to 
starvation. The Royal Commissioners expressed their fears that 
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serious agitation might result, which could only be put down by a 
great expenditure of money and of blood. The revenue is falling 
off already, and will be totally inadequate to meet the expendi- 
ture. But even although the expenditure is reduced on 
the most economic fashion, the United Kingdom will have 
to find, and permanently to find, large sums of money annually 
in order to maintain any kind of decent, orderly adminis- 
tration, and in order to prevent the population from being 
starved. Besides all that, there will be, in addition, loss of trade 
to this country, which, although it is not so great as it might 
have been, is still a very considerable amount, and this loss 
would throw tens of thousands of our own working people out 
of employment. That is the state of things brought before the 
notice of the people of this country by the Royal Commission. 
They say it is due to the low price of sugar, which is caused itself, 
in the first place, by the improvements which have taken place in 
the cultivation and which have reduced the cost; and, in the 
second place, by the bounty system which prevails in certain Con- 
tinental countries and by the over-production to which the system 
has given rise. Now, as to the first of all these causes we really 
have nothing to do with it, nor do I think that in itself it involves 
any injury to the West Indies. If the cost can be reduced it can 
be reduced in connection with the cultivation of the cane just as 
much as in connection with the cultivation of beet, and if the cost 


is reduced of course the planters and manufacturers of sugar can 
afford to sell at a lower price.” 


Mr. Chamberlain proceeded to discuss the effect of 

—. the continental Sugar Bounties in terms which will 
InpIA Scnoor. cordially commend themselves to our readers. In 
particular the rap over the knuckles administered 

to Lord Farrer and the new Cobdenites—who would compass by fair 
means or foul the ruin of every group of producers wherever situated 
—will be keenly appreciated :—‘“ But so far as the low price is due to 
the artificial and abnormal effect of the bounty system that is beyond 
the energy, skill, and industry of the planters or anybody concerned 
in the trade. It is an evil which, if it is left without a remedy 
must infallibly bring them to ruin; and bear in mind that the 
effect of these bounties is not confined to the direst pecuniary loss. 
That is important, but it is not all important. What is really 
serious is the uncertainty into which it throws the trade, the utter 
destruction of confidence and of all credit, and the impossibility of 
finding capital any longer in order to make improvements which 
are necessary in a great industry. Now so far I have stated facts, 
which, as I say, come to us on the impartial authority of a Royal 
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Commission. The Colonies unanimously appealed by their most 
representative authorities and assemblies to the Mother Country for 
relief from an exceptional state of things which is not due to any 
fault of their own, and which can only be prevented by the action 
of the Mother Country. Now let us make a supposition. Suppose 
these Colonies were German, suppose they were French, suppose 
they belonged to the United States. Is there any human being 
who doubts, under all those circumstances, that those Colonies 
would be protected in their natural industry and that, at all events, 
they would be permitted and allowed and encouraged to carry it on 
under conditions of fair competition ? But there is another element 
in this case of the greatest importance to which I am bound to call 
attention. This system of bounties which ,is ruining the West 
Indies is bringing great gain to the United Kingdom. It is 
estimated that the artificial reduction in the price of sugar which 
is due to this cause brings to the United Kingdom the sum of two 
millions a year, part of which goes to large consumers to whom 
sugar is a very important element. That is the present state of the 
case. It is argued with some show of reason that whenever the 
object of the bounties has been accomplished and the West Indies 
have been ruined, when the cane has been thrown out of cultivation, 
then you may expect a rise in price and that the British consumer 
will have to pay for his previous advantages. But be that as it 
may, the present condition of things is that the United Kingdom is 
gaining, and gaining largely, by the ruin of one of its oldest and at 
one time its most prosperous group of Colonies. Now, that is a 
state of things which, as far as I can judge by what I have read and 
listened to on the subject, is regarded with complacency, if not with 
satisfaction, by a certain section of political economists, like my 
friend Lord Farrer and others, who seem to have made such a 
fetish of cheapness that they do not care by what means that 
cheapness is obtained. They seem to say—I do not do them the 
injustice to imagine they would say—but after all that is what 
their argument comes to, ‘ Let the West Indies perish provided we 
can have one-eighth of a penny per pound off the price of sugar.’” 


The Secretary for the Colonies concluded an address 
COUNSERVAILING which had been eagerly awaited for months by in- 

dicating the attitude of the Cabinet. Their inten- 
tions are admirable, and one may hope to see them stiffened into 
action worthy of Mr. Chamberlain’s clear perception of the problem. 
It is encouraging to learn that they had screwed themselves up to 
the portentous decision of summoning an anti-bounty conference 


—when the bread was taken out of their mouth by Belgium :— 


** Now, her Majesty’s Government took it to be their duty to try and find a 
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remedy for this state of things. They believe that it is a crying injustice and 
that the British people are generous enough and just enough not to wish to make 
a profit at the expense of their fellow-subjects. Therefore we decided some time 
ago to invite a conference of the Powers interested in this question in order to 
see if the bounty system could be abolished, We have been, I am glad to say, 
anticipated by Belgium and I believe that invitations have been issued for such 
a conference, Iam glad that we have been anticipated, because, evidently, it 
is better that the invitation should come from one of the Powers that give 
bounties rather than from a free trade nation like ourselves, and also because 
the very fact that an invitation has been given points to the probability that 
some of these Powers, at any rate, have discovered that, although the bounty 
system is ruining the West Indies, it is also extremely injurious to their own 
consumers and to their own exchequer. I hope that the conference will meet, 
and I hope that it will be successful, but suppose it fails—it may fail as it did 
before—in the meantime a crisis has arrived in the condition of the West Indies 
which has to be immediately dealt with. We do not intend, if we can prevent 
it, that our Colonies should be destroyed ;jand we have had to look round and to 
see in what way they can be preserved.” 


Mr. Chamberlain then devoted himself to an examination of the 
only serious remedy for the West Indian disease that has yet been 
proposed :— 


‘“*Now, we find that most of those who are directly interested in the West 
Indies have one specific and one only, and that is countervailing duties. Well, 
in countervailing duties is involved a great sacrifice to part of the people in this 
country. But, as I have said, that would not deter me from proposing it. I 
should be perfectly satisfied if it were the only objection to go to my fellow- 
countrymen and appeal to their sense of justice and generosity, but there are 
other objections which have to be taken into account. In the first place—(A voice : 
‘‘ Free trade.”)—Free trade, says some gentleman. If he thinks free trade is in 
the way, I confess I de not agree with him. I think, on the contrary, it would be 
going back. Assuming that countervailing duties were an effectual way of prevent- 
ing duties, it would be perfectly justifiable to adopt that weapon in order to 
secure free trade in sugar. But the objections with which I am going to deal are 
of a different character and a more practical character. The Commissioners do 
not recommend—the majority of the Commissioners do not recommend counter- 
vailing duties, and I think Sir Henry Norman, who does, would, nevertheless, 
agree with his fellow-Commissioners in the doubt which they express whether 
that remedy would, after all, be effectual. In any case, it would involve us in 
several considerable difficulties. It might raise, for instance, questions about our 
most-fayoured-nation clauses and the treaties with foreign Powers, upon the 
foundation of which most of our foreign trade is conducted. Again, the imposition 
of any duty would undoubtedly interfere with trade and cause an expenditure on 
behalf of the trade altogether disproportionate to the amount of the duty. Sugar 
would have to be bonded, would have to be handled, would have to be weighed, 
would have to be registered. The whole course of trade would be more or less 
disorganized, and the duty, whatever it might be, would be very much less than 
the actual cost to the traders involved, But lastly—and this, I think, is the 


objection which is most worthy of consideration—the trade which we desire to 
save is a trade of 260,000 tons per annum, but the importation of sugar into 
this country is 1,500,000 tons per annum, and it does seem rather an awkward and 
an unscientific way of benefiting a trade of 260,000 tons per annum by interfering 
with a trade, and, perhaps, injuring a trade of 1,500,000 tons per annum. There- 
fore, although none of these arguments are to my mind absolutely final or 
conclusive, yet I think they are reasonable ; they are deserving of the most serious 
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consideration, and they justify the Government in the conclusion at which it has 


arrived that it must exhaust every other alternative before it has recourse to so 
drastic a measure as this,” 


Mr. Chamberlain admitted that “the alternatives” 
hs. proposed by the Commissioners were “ altogether 

inadequate”: “They would not come into effect 
in time, and they would certainly not save the industry which is 
so seriously threatened ; and therefore it is necessary to go further, 
and, if I may use a memorable phrase, I think ‘the ‘resources of 
civilization are not exhausted.’” This is a suggestion that Mr. 
Chamberlain has some policy in reserve for getting rid of these 
poisonous bounties should the coming International Conference 
prove abortive. We confess to being thoroughly out of sympathy 
with the policy actually proposed. It is not the policy of far- 
seeing statesmanship, but of a large, flabby, and nerveless Cabinet, 
which leads a hand-to-mouth existence, and is prepared to knuckle 
down to anyone who will make a noise. Mr. Chamberlain 
announces that the Government is going to fall back on our old 
familiar discredited friend “the dole,’—a proposal which strikes us 
as being more characteristic of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
than the Colonial Secretary: “The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has consented to propose at the meeting of Parliament a very large 
grant in aid of the West Indies. It will be less of course, much 
less, than the incidental gain which as I have shown this country 
derives from the continuance of the bounty, but it will be large 
enough, in our belief, disposed of as we intend to dispose of it, to 
enable the industry and the population to tide over the crisis until 
Continental nations shall recognize the impolicy of the system 
which they have pursued.” The Daily Mail—whose patriotism 
comprises not only these islands but the whole Empire—exactly 
expresses our feelings upon the Government policy in a terse 
article entitled “A Disappointment.” 


“Our disappointment is the greater because Mr. Chamberlain strongly em- 
phasized the truisms that sugar is the natural industry of our West Indian 
Colonies, and that countervailing duties, which would admittedly save it, are not 
protective. The whole Free-Trade argument is therefore, on his own showing, in 
their favour. Why is the only policy that can save this ‘ natural industry,’ and 
which does not conflict with our Free-Trade principles, not adopted ? 

“There are practical difficulties, says the Colonial Secretary. Of course there 
are. There is the cost of imposing a duty that would be unremunerative, for one. 
But what is that cost weighed against the practical difficulties the West Indies 
find in keeping politically and commercially alive? 

“It is possible that the Government, as Mr, Chamberlain hinted, have in view 
some means of getting bounties abolished without resort to countervailing duties. 
We like to think they have—for without that hope the policy enunciated yesterday 
merely staves off bankruptcy and disaster ; it does not go to the root of the evil.” 
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